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Censorship  and  the  Polish  Opposition  Press  in 

London, 1940-44 

r 

Hanna  Swiderska 


‘The  Polish  press  will  not  cease  to  remember  our  dead,  or  rather  victims 
of  murder,  and  those  still  alive,  and  the  frontiers  of  our  Republic.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  not  change  its  line  irrespective  of  consequences  it  may  have 
to  face.  We  are  guests  here  but  we  are  also  genuine  allies  with  irreproachable 
credentials  and  as  such  we  have  acquired  certain  rights.’ 

Zygmunt  Nowakowski,  ‘Montagues  russes’,  Wiadomosci  Polskie ,  no.  21. 
23.5.1943. 

On  2  June  1943  in  the  House  of  Commons  John  Dugdale  MP  addressed 
Minister  of  Information  Brendan  Bracken: 

‘Does  not  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  agree  that  31  is  an  excessive 
number  of  newspapers  for  the  small  number  of  Poles  in  this  country?’ 

Mr  Bracken:  ‘I  have  said  before  that  every  time  you  find  a  Pole  you  find  a 
newspaper.’1 

The  number  of  Polish  newspapers  and  journals  published  in  the  war  years 
in  Britain  at  any  time  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  total  amounted  to  202  titles.2  Was  this  excessive? 

The  first  wave  of  Poles  arrived  in  Britain  after  the  fall  of  France  from  where 
20,000  soldiers  managed  to  escape,  together  with  the  Government,  Supreme 
Command  and  their  employees  and  dependants.  At  the  same  time  the  air 
force,  already  in  Britain,  numbered  some  8,500  men.  Throughout  this  period 
these  numbers  kept  growing,  especially  after  the  release  of  Polish  prisoners  and 
deportees  in  Russia  following  the  Polish-Soviet  Agreement  of  30  July  1941. 
The  Polish  navy  and  merchant  fleet  together  had  some  4,000  men  by  1945. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Polish  press  arrived  with  its  readers  from  France.  The 
chief  among  them  was  the  highbrow  literary  and  cultural  weekly  Wiadomosci 
Polskie ,  founded  in  1924  in  Warsaw  as  Wiadomosci  Literackie.  In  Paris  it  had 
changed  its  title  and  journalist-novelist  Zygmunt  Nowakowski  became  its  offi¬ 
cial  editor,  but  the  original  editor  Mieczyslaw  Grydzewski  remained  in  control. 
The  last  Paris  issue  appeared  on  23  June  and  the  first  London  one  on  14  July 
1 940.  This  speedy  resumption  of  publication  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  London 
a  Polish  publishing  firm  already  existed,  the  pre-war  Minerva,  whose  employ¬ 
ees  now  founded  the  firm  of  M.  I.  Kolin  which  took  over  the  publication  of 
Wiadomosci. 

1  FO  371/34578,  C  6315. 

2  J.  Zubrzycki,  Polish  Immigrants  in  Britain  (The  Hague,  1956),  p.  135. 
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Another  title  transferred  from  France  was  the  main  army  newspaper  Polska 
Walczqca.  These  were  soon  joined  by  new  titles:  Dziennik  Zdnierza  which 
started  in  Scotland  on  29  June  1940  for  the  troops  concentrated  there,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  Dziennik  Polski — the  semi-official  Government  newspaper. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  rich  and  varied  Polish  press  in  wartime  Britain. 

War  shortages  were  beginning  to  bite  and  the  British  allotted  a  certain 
amount  of  paper  to  Polish  needs.  It  was  distributed  by  the  Polish  Ministry  of 
Information,  while  the  Polish  Council  of  Ministers  made  the  Ministry  respon¬ 
sible  for  preventative  censorship  of  material  of  military  and  political  interest 
intended  for  publication  in  the  press.  The  Ministry,  however,  had  no  powers  to 
enforce  submission  of  material  to  its  scrutiny  and  as  early  as  29  July  it  started 
complaining  that  Wiadomosci  was  ignoring  the  censor.3  To  its  editors  any  form 
of  censorship,  even  a  friendly  one,  was  anathema. 

There  was  no  British  preventative  censorship,  but  the  British  press  was 
subject  to  strict  control  which  in  theory  applied  to  current  news  and  sought  to 
eliminate  any  kind  of  information  which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  while 
comments  were  free.  All  editors  received  copies  of  a  document  called  ‘Defence 
Notices’,  listing  subjects  which  should  not  be  discussed  without  first  consulting 
the  censorship  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  (Mol).  This  list  was 
supplemented  by  memoranda  and  letters  to  the  editors.  All  this  censorship, 
however,  like  the  Polish  one,  was  voluntary,  and  a  newspaper  wishing  to  air 
a  subject  affecting  public  security  was  not  obliged  to  obtain  clearance  from 
the  censor.  But  everything  which  could  adversely  affect  the  war  effort  was 
anathema,  as  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  discovered  when  on  21  January 
1941  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Mol. 

There  were  also  other  measures  to  ensure  compliance  of  the  press.  On  16 
August  1940,  The  Control  of  Paper  (No.  20)  Order  was  issued,  which  provided 
that  ‘without  a  licence  no  person  shall  in  the  UK  print  or  make  or  publish  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  or  other  periodical  that  was  not  both  printed  or  made 
in  the  UK  and  published  therein  before  the  coming  into  force  of  this  order’.4 
As  the  war  progressed  and  the  political  situation  grew  more  complicated  the 
above  was  insufficient  to  deal  with  various  tricky  situations  involving  also  the 
Polish  papers  which  had  started  before  the  given  date.  The  gap  was  stopped  by 
The  Control  of  Paper  (No.  48)  Order  of  1  March  1943,  authorising  the  Mol  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  newsprint  by  obnoxious  newspapers  and  (depending 
on  interpretation  of  the  Order)  even  reducing  it  to  nil.5  To  achieve  this  the 
Mol  simply  instructed  the  Ministry  of  Supply  to  reduce  or  stop  consignments 
of  paper  sent  to  the  printers  for  the  use  of  the  culprit.  This  in  effect  ended 

3  PRM.37B,  document  60. 

4  FO  371/34584.  C  8435. 

5  Ibid. 
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its  existence  since  the  publishing  black  market  was  incapable  of  supplying 
enough  newsprint  to  produce  a  newspaper.  On  the  other  hand  the  small  black- 
market  printers  produced  pamphlets  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  which  legally 
were  free  of  any  kind  of  censorship  and  which  could  in  fact  if  not  in  name 
become  periodicals  in  disguise,  though  each  issue  had  a  different  title.  In  this 
category  belonged  the  pamphlets,  bitterly  critical  of  the  Polish  Government’s 
Soviet  policy  and  outspokenly  hostile  to  the  USSR,  published  by  Stanislaw 
Mackiewicz  to  whom  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Information  had  refused  newsprint 
for  a  newspaper. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Polish  press  in  Britain  was  doomed  when  the 
USSR  joined  the  anti-German  alliance,  which  was  followed  by  the  Polish- 
Soviet  Agreement  of  30  July  1941.  In  September  1939  the  Russians  had  oc¬ 
cupied  eastern  Poland  under  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact  which  revived  the 
so-called  Curzon  Line  suggested  by  Britain  in  1919  as  the  Polish  eastern  fron¬ 
tier.  The  Soviet  seizure  of  eastern  Poland,  followed  by  mass  arrests  and  depor¬ 
tations,  now  made  the  USSR  a  rich  recruiting  ground  for  the  Polish  Forces, 
and  the  Agreement  of  30  July  provided  for  the  recruitment  of  the  Polish  Army 
in  Russia  and  release  of  deportees  and  prisoners.  It  failed,  however,  to  define 
the  future  Polish-Soviet  frontier,  and  this  vagueness,  which  boded  ill  for  the 
future,  turned  a  very  large  number  of  free  Poles  against  their  Government. 
Part  of  the  press  also  joined  the  opposition.  The  most  prominent  opposition 
newspaper  was  Wiadomosci  with  its  militant  editor  and  regular  contributor 
Nowakowski.  The  opposition  press  well  understood  the  need  to  start  a  new 
chapter  in  Polish-Soviet  relations  but  insisted  that  it  must  be  based  on  clearly 
defined  terms  and  not  be  synonymous  with  total  surrender  of  Polish  interests. 

Wiadomosci  soon  experienced  the  displeasure  of  its  Government  when  in 
September  it  was  deprived  of  its  monthly  grant  of  £113,  and  its  distribution 
among  the  Polish  troops  was  (ineffectively)  banned.  Its  popularity  and  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  rapidly  increased  and  the  number  of  copies  printed  grew 
from  6,200  to  well  over  7,000,  and  only  the  paper  shortage  prevented  further 
expansion. 

Wiadomosci  found  allies  in  particular  in  two  new  journals:  My  si  Polska  and 
Jutro  Polski ,  but  it  remained  the  leading  opposition  paper.  Its  rapid  growth 
was  impressive  considering  that  its  circulation  was  limited  mainly  to  Britain. 
Its  penetration  to  the  Middle  East  following  the  1942  evacuation  of  Polish 
troops  and  civilians  from  the  USSR  was  very  limited,  but  there  its  views  on 
Polish-Soviet  relations  found  enthusiastic  readers  who  had  fresh  memories  of 
the  gulags  and  spetspereselenie.  On  11  March  1943  the  Polish  authorities  in 
London  requested  their  British  hosts  to  ban  the  export  of  Wiadomosci  and 
Mysl  Polska  to  the  Middle  East  where  they  fuelled  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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Polish  Government’s  policy,  but  the  British  had  no  regulations  to  fit  the  case 
and  failed  to  oblige.6 

★  ★  ★ 

The  limited  circulation  of  the  Polish  opposition  press  and  its  exotic  language 
did  not  make  its  role  in  international  politics  as  negligible  as  could  be  expected. 
It  did  not  even  suspect  that  it  had  avid  readers  in  the  London  branch  of  TASS 
whose  head  was  the  British  Communist  Andrew  Rothstein,  a  journalist  born  in 
Russia  and,  by  reason  of  his  university  education,  since  1 920  one  of  the  leading 
stars  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain.  Now  he  started  taking  great 
interest  in  these  obscure  newspapers  and  obtained  a  helper  from  the  Moscow 
headquarters,  Kaminskii  by  name.  The  Daily  Worker ,  reprieved  in  August 
1942,  became  their  enthusiastic  mouthpiece  in  Britain.  The  two  gentlemen 
closely  studied  every  issue  of  every  Polish  paper  and  promptly  passed  the 
information  to  Moscow. 

Despatches  sent  abroad  had  to  be  first  approved  by  the  Censorship  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Mol  who,  in  difficult  cases,  turned  for  advice  to  the  Foreign  Office 
News  Department.  In  March  1 942  its  hand  was  strengthened  by  a  confidential 
document  Y  368,  which  authorised  the  censors  to  ‘stop  material  even  if  it  had 
already  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  this  country  if  such  material  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  create  ill-feeling  among  Allied  nations  or  between  them  and  a  neutral 
country’  in  order  to  ‘prevent  news  agencies  from  giving  world  currency  to  of¬ 
ten  obscure  and  malicious  items  appearing  in  little-known  foreign-language 
papers  which  would  otherwise  receive  no  attention’.7 

In  February  1942  the  Foreign  Office  received  a  memorandum  from  journal¬ 
ist  Koni  Zilliacus  employed  in  the  Mol  Censorship  Division.  It  reported  that 
‘for  some  time  TASS  has  been  closely  following  the  Polish  press  in  this  country 
and  wiring  to  Moscow  accounts  of  what  it  says  about  the  USSR  and  the  peace 
settlement,  or  about  Polish-Soviet  relations  . . .  Thus  on  Feb.  16  . . .  a  TASS 
despatch  announces  that  “No.  7  of  the  reactionary  Polish  weekly  Wiadomosci 
Polskie  publishes  a  number  of  anti-Soviet  articles,  [summaries  follow]  In  gen¬ 
eral”,  concludes  TASS,  “the  author  professes  to  find  difficulty  in  choosing 
between  Nazi  and  Soviet  rule”.’  The  contents  of  Polska  Walczqca,  Dziennik 
Polski  and  Jutro  Polski  are  similarly  described  and  the  last  paper  is  considered 
especially  objectionable:  ‘The  German  press  uses  every  sentence  in  the  British 
[szc]  paper  recognising  a  leading  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central  Europe  or 
suggesting  that  the  Soviet  frontier  will  be  moved  further  west.  No-one  wants  a 
repetition  of  Russian  oppression.  The  population  (in  Poland)  does  not  believe 
the  German  tales  that  England  has  sold  the  Baltic  States,  including  Lithuania 

6  FO  371/34565.  C  2757. 

7  FO  371/34581.  C  7199. 
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and  Wilno,  to  Russia.  Molotov’s  inclusion  of  Lwow  in  the  list  of  Ukrainian 
towns  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  Note  on  German  Atrocities  is 
tending  to  lessen  confidence  in  the  USSR.’8 

In  the  FO  Central  Department  (where  relations  with  Poland  belonged) 
Zilliacus’s  memorandum  was  received  with  alarm  by  Peter  Hutton,  who  passed 
it  on  to  his  superior  Frank  Roberts  with  a  memorandum  of  his  own.  He 
concluded,  ‘I  feel  sure  that  the  attached  memorandum  will  convince  you  that 
it  is  necessary  immediately  to  take  some  very  drastic  steps  to  prevent  the  Poles 
from  publishing  this  kind  of  thing  in  this  country  and  so  abusing  our  hospitality 
and  endangering  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union’.9  Roberts,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  act,  ‘since  we  hope  to  teach  the  Poles  democratic  procedure,  and 
not  totalitarian  methods,  during  their  stay  among  us’.10  He  realised  that  Polish 
censorship  was  powerless.  Effective  steps  could  be  taken  only  by  the  British, 
but  even  so  were  unlikely  to  achieve  much,  in  view  of  the  existing  regulations. 
‘If  the  papers  in  question  were  licensed  before  the  restriction  of  paper  supplies, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  prevent  them  getting  paper.  Licences  continue  in 
operation  until  they  are  withdrawn  . . .  Withdrawal  is  only  approved  in  extreme 
cases  and,  even  if  licences  are  withdrawn,  it  is  always  open  to  the  publishers  to 
bring  out  their  papers  at  irregular  intervals  in  pamphlet  form.  Paper  cannot  be 
withheld  from  a  licensed  journal.’11  The  simplest  way  to  suppress  the  culprits 
would  be,  of  course,  to  charge  them  with  ‘weakening  the  war  effort’,  but 
unfortunately  they  enthusiastically  supported  the  war  with  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  Rothstein  was  becoming  more  vociferous  and  harassed  the 
Mol  censors  and  the  FO  News  Department  banning  his  Moscow  despatches 
composed  in  familiar  style,  like  ‘Notorious  Mackiewicz,  one  of  the  chief  pur¬ 
veyors  [of]  [sic — this  is  a  cable]  Hitlerite  anti-Soviet  propaganda  in  Poland 
before  war,  still  has  freedom  in  Britain,  April  1942,  to  publish  foulest  lies  and 
incitements  against  Soviet  Union.  British  Govt  which  finds  weapons  for  use 
against  Communist  press  . . .  appears  powerless  either  to  deny  paper  to  this 
declared  and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  Britain’s  Ally  or  to  put  him  in  internment 
camp  where  he  belongs.’12 

This  text,  stopped  by  the  censor,  was  presented  on  1  May  to  Eden  by 
Ambassador  Maiskii  with  Rothstein’s  comment,  ‘thus,  in  view  of  British  au¬ 
thorities,  it  is  perfectly  permissible  spread  outrageous  slanders  anti-USSR  and 
does  not  harm  relations  between  Allies,  but  it  is  not  permissible  to  expose 
the  black  hundred  slanderers  to  anger  of  Soviet  peoples  and  to  open  up  this 
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ulcer  of  inter- Allied  relations  before  whole  world’ — and  so  on.13  The  outcome 
of  the  interview  was  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  ordered  an  investigation  into 
the  possibilities  of  suspending  the  Polish  opposition  press.,  which  (ten  months 
before  the  issue  of  The  Control  of  Paper  (No.  48)  Order)  led  nowhere,  while 
the  Mol  and  FO  were  trying  to  make  each  other  responsible  for  finding  a 
solution.  Complaints  multiplied,  TASS  and  the  Soviet  Embassy  harassed  the 
British,  while  Wiadomosci  and  its  allies  continued  printing  material  obnoxious 
to  their  own  Government,  their  British  hosts  and  the  Great  Ally.  All  the  time 
Rothstein/Kaminskii  kept  Moscow  closely  informed  about  the  outrages,  by 
cable  or  diplomatic  bag,  and  claimed  that  Soviet  ‘public  opinion’  was  boiling 
with  rage.  Wiadomosci  was  presented  as  the  chief  offender,  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Andrei  Vyshinskii  to  the  Polish  ambassador  in  Kuibyshev  who  sought 
Soviet  permission  for  Nowakowski  to  visit  as  a  reporter  on  the  Polish  army  in 
Russia:  ‘We  must  regard  Nowakowski  as  the  editor  of  Wiadomosci  Polskie.  I  do 
not  know  a  newspaper  more  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  took  special  interest 
in  this  person,  read  articles  in  Wiadomosci  Polskie  and  saw  for  myself  that  there 
is  probably  no  paper  more  bitterly  anti-Soviet  in  our  hemisphere.’14 

On  1  March  1943  The  Control  of  Paper  (No.  48)  Order  was  issued  and  soon 
proved  very  handy. 

★  ★  ★ 

Matters  came  to  a  head  when  in  April  1 943  the  Katyn  graves  were  discovered 
by  the  Germans,  which  gave  Stalin  the  desired  excuse  to  break  off  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government.  This  threw  the  British  into  panic  and  forced 
them  to  seek  a  radical  solution  to  deal  with  the  offensive  Polish  newspapers 
openly  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  Russians  were  responsible  for  the 
massacre.  The  British  desperately  tried  to  restore  Polish-Soviet  relations.  On 
25  April  Churchill  cabled  Stalin,  requesting  that  he  should  not  break  off  with 
the  Poles  and  informing  him  of  plans  to  silence  the  Polish  press,  in  which 
Premier  Sikorski  himself  was  to  cooperate  in  order  to  ‘restrain  Polish  Press 
from  polemics.  In  this  connection  I  am  examining  possibilities  of  silencing 
those  Polish  papers  in  this  country  which  attack  Soviet  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  attack  Sikorski  for  trying  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Government.’15 
Stalin’s  instant  answer  was  that  the  break  had  already  been  decided  because 
‘such  action  was  demanded  by  my  colleagues  as  the  Polish  official  press  is 
ceaselessly  pursuing  and  even  daily  expanding  its  campaign  hostile  to  the 
USSR.’16 

On  the  following  day  the  Cabinet  discussed  the  sorry  state  of  Polish-Soviet 

13  Ibid. 

14  S.  Kot,  Rozmowy  z  Kremlem  (London,  1959),  p.  237. 

15  FO  954/19.  Pol/43/15. 

16  Ibid.,  Pol/43/ 16. 
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relations  and  Brendan  Bracken  was  instructed  to  formulate  a  policy  governing 
censorship  of  papers  published  by  foreign  governments  in  Britain,  in  fact 
designed  to  silence  the  Poles.17  Churchill  promptly  passed  the  news  on  to 
Stalin:  ‘The  Cabinet  here  is  determined  to  have  proper  discipline  in  the  Polish 
Press  in  Great  Britain.  Even  miserable  rags  attacking  Sikorski  can  say  things 
which  the  Germans  broadcast  repeats  open-mouthed  to  the  world  to  our  joint 
detriment.  This  must  be  stopped  and  it  will  be  stopped.’18 

In  the  following  weeks  Churchill  repeated  several  times  to  Stalin  this  promise 
and  at  the  same  time  their  subordinates  were  active.  On  29  April  Eden  received 
Maiskii  who  felt  very  hurt  that  the  Polish  press  claimed  that  the  Katyn  massacre 
had  taken  place  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Soviet-German  war.19  On  6  May 
the  Ambassador  was  back  with  more  grievances.  As  Eden  wrote  to  Clark- 
Kerr,  his  ambassador  in  Russia,  ‘the  Soviet  Government  received  reports  of 
what  the  Polish  papers  said  and  even  blamed  us  for  allowing  hostile  criticism 
to  be  printed.  He  [Maiskii]  understood  that  there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  Polish  papers  in  addition  to  a  number  of  broadsheets.  This  was  surely  an 
unnecessarily  large  ration  for  40,000  people.’20  In  turn,  Clark-Kerr  assured 
Molotov  that  the  nuisance  would  be  stopped.21 

At  the  same  time  Counsellor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  Sobolev,  turned  his 
attention  to  Sir  Orme  Sargent  at  the  FO,  supplied  a  list  of  offensive  Polish 
press  material,  and  drew  the  latter’s  attention  to  the  growing  insolence  of  the 
editors  who  ‘evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  views  known  to  British 
readers  . . .  have  begun  to  publish  articles  in  English ,  offensive  in  character  to 
the  Soviet  Union’.22  But  when  he  tried  to  include  in  his  complaints  the  very 
few  British  papers  friendly  to  the  Poles,  Eden  informed  Maiskii  in  writing  that, 
although  the  Allied  press  must  not  abuse  British  hospitality,  ‘I  must  make  it 
clear  . . .  that  as  regards  the  British  press,  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot 
prevent  the  various  sections  of  opinion  from  exercising  their  traditional  right 
of  free  discussion,  subject  only  to  the  essential  requirements  of  security  in  time 
of  war’.23 

Soviet  complaints  were  not  the  only  ones  which  His  Majesty’s  Government 
had  to  face.  The  Katyn  discovery  was  followed  by  an  explosion  of  wrath  of 
the  British  Working  Masses  who,  in  May  and  June  1 943,  showered  Churchill 
and  Eden  with  letters,  often  scribbled  in  very  inexperienced  handwriting  on 
casual  scraps  of  paper,  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  Rothstein  and  Kaminskii.  They 

17  CAB  65-34,  59-1. 

18  FO  954/19.  Pol/43/21. 

19  Ibid.,  Pol/43/25. 

20  Ibid.,  Pol/43/32. 

21  FO  371/34578.  C  6232;  FO  371/34576.  C  5602,  C  5663. 

22  FO  371/34578.  C  6232. 

23  FO  371/34581.  C  7002. 
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demanded  that  ‘unless  the  Polish  Government  stops  its  fascist-inspired  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda,  we  ask  you  to  see  that  it  no  longer  has  access  to  our  very 
precious  stocks  of  scarce  paper  and  our  wireless  facilities.  We  do  not  want 
hospitality  in  our  land  to  be  used  for  Hitler’s  Fifth  Column.’24  At  the  same 
time  the  Poles  were  maliciously  criticised  or  openly  abused  by  a  very  large 
part  of  the  British  press  for  their  disbelief  that  the  Germans  were  to  blame 
for  Katyn.  The  Polish  authorities  in  vain  kept  protesting  to  their  British  hosts. 
At  the  FO  Frank  Roberts  noted  on  22  September  1943,  ‘I  think  the  Poles 
are  being  put  in  an  intolerable  position.  We  are  now  taking  the  line  that  their 
papers  should  refrain  from  referring  to  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  Poland, 
such  as  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  considering  banning 
the  outstanding  Polish  literary  weekly  [  Wiadomosci] ,  a  paper  of  comparable 
reputation  with,  say,  the  “New  Statesman”  here,  and  yet  we  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  our  own  press  from  making  the  most  offensive  imputations  extending 
even  to  the  person  of  the  Head  of  the  Polish  State.’25  He  was  one  of  the  few 
British  officials  who  regarded  the  Polish  press  with  some  favour  as  ‘not  a  bad 
thing  that  counter-influence  should  exist  to  the  unmeasured  admiration  of  the 
USSR’.26  Another  FO  official  explained  that  ‘our  powers  over  our  own  Press 
are  defined  in  the  Defence  Regulations,  and  abuse  of  an  Allied  Government  is 
not  a  ground  upon  which  we  can  suspend  publication’.27 

★  ★  ★ 

Until  the  Katyn  affair  Frank  Savery,  who  for  very  many  years  had  been 
British  consul  in  Warsaw  and  was  now  Counsellor  at  the  British  Embassy  to 
the  Polish  Government,  a  man  familiar  with  things  Polish,  kept  an  eye  for  the 
FO  on  the  Polish  press,  but  now  stricter  control  was  needed.  Following  the  War 
Cabinet’s  order,  Bracken  was  working  on  a  scheme  to  ‘control’  the  offensive 
newspapers.  It  was  to  include  ‘/a/  serious  warning  to  the  Allied  Governments 
and  editors  and  guidance  regarding  lines  on  which  we  expect  Allied  papers  to 
be  conducted,  /b/  day-to-day  review  of  Allied  press  by  Foreign  Office  Research 
Department,  Id  summary  action  against  offenders’.28 

The  FO  Research  Department  (FORD)  could  be  relied  on  to  watch  the 
offenders  very  closely.  It  was  headed  by  Brigadier  Skaife,  who  admired  the 
USSR,  and  its  ‘brain’  was  Marxist  historian  Christopher  Hill,  who  skilfully 
rehashed  Soviet  propaganda  into  reports  supplied  to  the  FO  and  became  its 
leading  authority  on  Soviet  affairs.  As  the  FO  had  no  Soviet  experts  among  its 
diplomats,  and  no-one  even  with  fluent  Russian,  its  view  of  things  Soviet  was 

24  FO  371/34576.  C  5834. 

25  FO  371/34586.  C  10737. 

26  FO  371/34588.  C  12765. 

27  FO  371/34574.  C  5101. 

28  FO  371/34576.  C  5548. 
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based  on  the  FORD  reports.  In  general,  at  the  time  ‘Whitehall  was  crawling 
with  communists,  fellow  travellers  and  boudoir  bolsheviks’.29 

It  took  FORD  some  time  to  find  a  reliable  official  able  to  read  Polish,  but 
in  June  1943  the  first  reports  were  produced  by  a  certain  Buskitt  in  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  After  examination  by  Professor  of  International  Relations 
Alfred  Zimmern,  FORD’s  deputy  director,  they  were  passed  on  to  the  FO 
Central  Department.  A  few  months  later  a  permanent  ‘Polish  expert’  was 
found,  Birkett  by  name,  who  resided  in  Glasgow.  His  reports,  as  the  earlier 
ones,  reached  the  FO  via  Zimmern. 

These  Polish  Press  Reports  systematically  covered  all  the  Polish  press  in  the 
UK,  both  opposition  and  pro-Polish  Government,  the  latter  also  occasionally 
‘hostile  to  the  USSR’,  which  could  not  be  avoided  when  the  current  events 
it  reported  were  by  nature  ‘hostile’.  From  the  end  of  July  the  Reports  were 
supplied  fortnightly,  then  every  few  days,  and  the  FO  shared  them  with  the 
Mol.  If  the  material  under  review  did  not  include  anything  outrageous,  they 
were  limited  to  lists  of  contents  of  individual  issues;  at  other  times  there  were 
summaries  and,  in  cases  particularly  unfriendly  to  the  Great  Ally,  there  were 
full  translations.  All  concerned  agreed  that  Wiadomosci  was  the  chief  offender 
and  Mysl  Polska  the  second  worst. 

★  ★  ★ 

On  20  May  and  2  June  Bracken  spoke  in  the  House  about  preparations 
made  to  ‘control’  the  foreign  (i.e.  Polish)  press  using  the  ritual  term  ‘abuse  of 
hospitality’.  Finally,  on  23  June  he  announced  that  ‘the  inquiry  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  foreign  newspapers  has  been  completed  and  His  Majesty’s  Government 
has  taken  measures  to  ensure  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  publication 
to  observe  proper  restraint  would  not  be  tolerated.  In  answers  to  questions  in 
this  House,  I  have  warned  editors  of  foreign  journals  of  the  responsibility  they 
owe  in  return  for  the  hospitality  they  enjoy.  I  hope  they  will  take  careful  note  of 
what  I  have  said,  because  if  any  of  them  defy  this  warning  and  attempt  to  stir 
up  discord  among  the  United  Nations,  official  facilities  for  the  publication  of 
their  journals  will  be  withdrawn  and  their  licences  to  publish  will  be  revoked.’ 
As  to  pamphlets,  nothing  unfortunately  could  be  done  and  the  Poles  could 
continue  ‘to  rush  around  to  printers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  no 
licence  is  required  to  publish  pamphlets’.30 

In  June  Bracken  summoned  the  Polish  editors  to  impress  on  them  the  need 
for  moderation,  and  Nowakowski  drew  attention  to  himself  when  he  attacked 
British  censorship  and  refused  outright  to  be  guided  by  its  ‘advice’.31  He  was  as 

29  M.  Kitchen,  British  Policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Second  World  War  (London, 
1986),  p.  158. 

30  FO  371/34587.  C  11505. 

31  FO  371/39441.  C  9081. 
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good  as  his  word  and  on  7  October  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Mol  reminding 
him  that  his  newsprint  ration  was  almost  exhausted  and  no  more  would  be 
available  unless  Wiadomosci  reformed.32  On  the  12th  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Mol  to  be  reminded  that  the  letter  meant  business  and  paper  would  be  stopped 
without  further  warning.33  This  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly  since  some  months 
earlier  the  Mol  had  suppressed  a  Free  French  newspaper,  La  Marseillaise. 

At  the  Mol  Nowakowski  was  received  by  Oswald  Scott,  director  of  its  Eu¬ 
ropean  Division,  who  found  him  a  difficult  customer.  Scott  tried  to  impress 
upon  him  ‘the  necessity  of  moderation  and  danger  which  could  be  done  to  the 
Polish  case  by  a  careless  word  at  the  moment,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  British 
position  if  disagreements  between  her  allies  reached  the  point  of  danger.  Mr 
Nowakowski  produced  his  characteristic  reaction  agreeing  with  the  tone  of 
what  was  said  to  him  and  then  whittling  down  the  substance.’34 

There  were  several  such  interviews  made  awkward  by  Nowakowski’s  ‘curi¬ 
ous  soft  intransigence,  which  says  the  most  violent  things  in  the  most  dulcet 
accents,  and  he  always  begins  by  agreeing — but . . .  \35  Years  later  Nowakowski 
described  one  of  these  occasions: 

I  heard  matter-of-fact  harsh  words:  if  Wiadomosci  Polskie  does  not  change  its 
tone  and  continues  to  write  about  Lvov  and  Vilno  and  goes  on  publishing 
articles  in  English,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our  newsprint  ration  will  be 
withdrawn  and  the  paper  will  stop  publication. 

At  that  time  I  spoke  even  worse  English  than  now,  but  I  gathered  my 
wits  and  answered  as  best  I  could  manage.  I  said  that  the  Polish  merchant 
fleet  in  most  dangerous  circumstances  transports  to  Britain  various  goods 
including  paper  and  it  would  be  strange,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  British  press 

o  /? 

and  publications  used  this  paper  while  it  was  denied  to  the  Polish  press. 

He  could  not  even  imagine  how  far  and  wide  his  fame  spread.  Following 
the  interview  of  12  October,  the  FO  informed  its  embassies  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  of  the  warning  given  to  him,  and  on  the  1 6th  the  same  text  was 
cabled  to  the  premiers  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.3, 

Throughout  this  time  Rothstein  and  Kaminskii  were  busy  and  the  Soviet 
Embassy  complained  ceaselessly  to  its  British  hosts.  This  became  more  trou¬ 
blesome  when  in  July  1943  Maiskii  was  replaced  by  the  uncouth  Gusev  and, 
to  make  things  even  worse,  Birkett  was  all  the  time  behind  with  his  Polish 
Press  Reports  which  embarrassed  the  FO:  ‘We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 

32  FO  371/34587.  C  11723. 

33  Ibid.,  C  11776. 

34  FO  371/39438.  C  1966. 

35  Ibid. 

36  Z.  Nowakowski,  ‘Wspomnienia  przedjaltanskie’,  Dziennik  Polski  i  Dziennik  Zotnierza  (Lon¬ 
don),  17  February  1955. 

37  FO  371/34587.  C  11776. 
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situation  under  which  the  Soviet  Ambassador  comes  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  his  complaints  before  we  have  ourselves  seen  the  editions  on  which  these 
complaints  are  based.’38 

Thus  the  awkward  year  1943  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  FO  Northern 
Department  (dealing  with  Soviet  affairs)  was  becoming  increasingly  impatient 
with  the  delay  in  carrying  out  Churchill’s  promises  to  Stalin.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Three  Powers  conference  in  Moscow  in  October  it  thought  that  ‘it  might  be 
pleasant  to  make  this  gesture  to  the  Russians’  and  in  December  again  urged 
the  Central  Department  to  suppress  the  worst  offenders.39  In  Moscow  Clark- 
Kerr  was  kept  informed  that  the  Soviet  Government  ‘were  not  impressed  by 
the  results  of  any  action  which  we  might  so  far  have  taken  vis-a-vis  the  Polish 

9  40 

press  . 

★  ★  ★ 

The  scarce  Polish  sources  relating  to  these  matters  (the  pre-1946  archive 
of  Wiadomosci  does  not  exist)  persistently  speak  of  British  censorship  but  give 
hardly  any  information  on  how  exactly  it  affected  them.  Nowakowski  mentions 
his  ‘haggling  with  censorship  represented  by  some  low-grade  lady  clerks  who 
spoke  fair  Polish  and  some  [sL]  English’,41  while  Grydzewski  claimed  that 
‘  Wiadomosci  Polskie  never  printed  even  a  single  word  which  was  not  passed  by 
the  censor’.42  There  is  no-one  still  alive  in  the  present  ‘Polish  London’  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  matters. 

As  has  been  said,  Polish  censorship  was  toothless,  and  some  time  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Katyn  affair  the  Polish  editors,  like  their  British  colleagues 
earlier  on,  were  ‘invited’  to  seek  ‘guidance’  from  the  Mol  censors.  Wiadomosci 
must  have  sought  this  ‘help’  only  occasionally  for  appearance’s  sake.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ‘guidance’  was  Nowakowski’s  article  ‘Castrum  doloris’  on  Katyn 
which  appeared  in  Wiadomosci  of  2  May  1943  with  blank  spaces  illustrating 
the  British  censor  at  work.  After  this  episode  the  most  outspokenly  ‘hostile’ 
material,  including  articles  in  English,  was  obviously  not  submitted  to  the  Mol, 
and  the  editors  hoped  that  the  rest,  which  was  submitted,  would  mislead  the 
censors  into  believing  that  it  was  complete.  Of  course,  the  editors  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  Polish  Press  Reports  and  Rothstein’s  activities  and  so 
they  believed  that  the  British  harassed  them  at  the  instigation  of  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Information. 

★  ★  ★ 


38  FO  371/39437.  C  697. 

39  FO  371/34597.  C  9881;  FO  371/34590.  C  15340. 

40  FO  371/34590.  C  15340. 

41  Nowakowski  (note  36). 

42  M.  Grydzewski,  ‘Jak  rzgd  brytyjski  zamkn^l  Wiadomosci  Polskie  w  roku  1944’,  Wiadomosci , 
No.  142/143,  1948. 
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The  fate  of  Wiadomosci  was  finally  decided  by  Nowakowski’s  article  ‘Some¬ 
thing  similar  but  concerning  other  things’  in  No.  4  of  23  January  1 944,  in  which 
he  accused  Soviet  partisans  of  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Polish  population  in 
Volhynia.  He  wrote: 

The  Germans  and  Russians  have  the  same  plans  as  far  as  the  Poles  are 
concerned  . . .  Destruction  of  the  Polish  State  is  the  first  stage,  to  be 
followed  by  extermination  of  the  Polish  nation  so  that  it  vanishes  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Our  propaganda  has  needlessly  remained  silent  about  certain  things.  In 
the  sphere  of  Polish-Soviet  relations,  we  have  said  little  . . .  for  example 
about  Polish  children  perishing  from  hunger  in  Russia;  we  began  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  matter  of  the  graves  near  Smolensk  [Katyn]  which  had  to 
stop  suddenly,  and  the  only  question  we  have  kept  constantly  in  view  is 
that  of  the  frontiers. 

But  discussion  on  that  subject  is  unreal  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  we  have 
nothing  to  sell;  secondly,  our  partner  is  not  concerned  with  the  Riga  [pre- 
1939]  frontiers,  the  Curzon  Line,  or  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line.  His 
only  interest  is  the  frontier  of  the  biological  survival  of  our  people  . . .  He 
wants  no  Poland  of  any  kind,  even  the  smallest,  even  a  dehydrated  free  city 
of  Warsaw. 

The  Polish  Press  Report,  with  Birkett’s  translation  of  this  article,  reached 
the  FO  on  26  January  and  caused  panic.  Rothstein  tried  to  cable  an  account 
of  this  insult  to  Moscow  but  the  censor  stopped  the  despatch:  ‘No  doubt  a  full 
account  has  now  been  sent  in  Soviet  Embassy  cypher.  Mr  Rothstein  is  angry 
and  we  may  expect  representation  from  the  Soviet  Ambassador.’43 

In  this  situation  the  Central  Department  decided  that  suppression  could 
no  longer  be  postponed  and  even  the  moderate  Roberts  thought  that  action 
should  be  taken  before  the  Soviet  Embassy  raised  the  matter,  and  added,  ‘I 
think  suppression  will  help  the  Polish  Govt,  even  if  it  has  relatively  little  effect 
on  the  Russians.  We  also  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  act  when  our  warnings  are 
flagrantly  disregarded.’44 

At  this  stage  the  FO  Central  Department’s  internal  correspondence  concern¬ 
ing  this  affair  shows,  unusually,  the  personal  involvement  of  the  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  added  to  the  minutes  and  initialled  his  own  remarks.  He  doubted 
‘whether  the  suppression  of  this  newspaper  would  materially  affect  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Government  towards  either  the  Polish  Government  or  H.M.G.’.45 
On  3 1  January  he  discussed  the  matter  with  Bracken,  who  promised  to  con¬ 
sider  it  further,  and  on  3  February  wrote  to  Eden,  ‘A  more  mischievous  article 
than  the  one  printed  by  this  paper  on  23  January  could  hardly  be  imagined, 

43  FO  371/39437.  C  1480. 

44  Ibid. 

45  Ibid. 
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Censorship  and  the  Polish  Opposition  Press  in  London 

and  this  Ministry  has  really  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  the  facilities  which 
enable  it  to  continue  publication.’46  Stalin  also  contributed  to  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  when  on  2  February  he  told  Clark-Kerr  that  ‘he  might  resume  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government  in  exile  were  it  not  for  the  fear  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  break  again  on  account  of  what  he  called  the  “hooligan  press 
campaign  against  the  Soviet  Government”  \47  This  of  course  was  whitewash, 
since  his  plans  for  postwar  Poland  had  already  been  made. 

Once  decided,  action  followed  swiftly.  On  9  February  the  Mol  instructed 
the  printers  Williams,  Lea  &  Co.  of  the  East  End  to  retain  the  paper  they 
had  in  stock  for  Wiadomosci  and  banned  further  printing,  and  both  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Supply  and  Kolin  were  told  of  these  measures.  On  the  following  day 
Nowakowski  was  notified  that  he  might  not  use  any  more  newsprint.48 

The  majority  of  the  British  press  received  the  news  with  approval,  some 
with  delight.  The  Daily  Worker  and  papers  of  similar  sympathies  triumphed. 
Nowakowski  told  the  Evening  News  of  14  February  that  the  ban  was  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  ‘we  send  every  article  to  the  British  censorship  before 
publication  and  we  have  always  agreed  to  remove  anything  to  which  they  raised 
objection’,  while  a  censorship  official  claimed  that  ‘the  blue  pencil  was  wielded 
only  for  purposes  of  National  and  Allied  security  . . .  Political  views  were  not 
censorable.’ 

On  14  February  the  matter  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

Sir  A.  Southby  (C.):  ‘Without  wishing  to  appear  to  be  taking  any  side  in 
the  Polish  dispute,  can  my  right  hon.  Friend  say  how  free  Polish  opinion 
can  be  expressed,  if  one  side  of  the  story  is  suppressed  by  reason  of  a  paper 
not  being  allowed  to  be  published?’ 

Mr  Bracken:  ‘The  Poles  have  a  considerable  number  of  papers  in  this 
country  and  I  do  not  believe  that  British  sailors  should  have  to  cart  paper 
across  the  ocean  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  foreigners  in  this 
country  to  help  German  propagandists  and  to  sow  discord.’ 

Mr  McGovern  (I.L.P.):  ‘Have  any  representations  been  made  from  Rus¬ 
sia  to  get  this  paper  suppressed,  and  is  it  a  crime  now  to  criticize  the  rulers 
of  Russia?’ 

Mr  Bracken:  ‘We  have  had  no  suggestion  from  the  Soviet  Government 
about  any  communications  we  have  had  with  the  Polish  press.  It  is  not  a 
crime  to  criticize  any  government— Russian  or  otherwise — but  I  must  say 
that  we  are  approaching  some  of  the  most  terrible  days  of  this  war,  and 
surely,  wisdom  lies  in  people  attempting  to  create  unity  among  our  allies 
rather  than  in  attempting  to  sow  discord.’49 

And  yet  the  legal  side  of  the  suppression  was  doubtful.  The  Ministry  of 

46  FO  371/39438.  C  1674. 

47  FO  954/20.  Pol/44/18. 

48  FO  371/39441.  C  8121. 

49  Hansard  (Commons),  vol.  397.  16  Feb.  1944. 
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Supply  cooperated  unwillingly,  believing  that  the  paper  control  regulations 
were 


in  fact  made  not  in  order  to  enable  a  control  over  the  paper  to  be  established 
but  purely  as  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience,  because  the  paper 
required  by  various  foreign  newspapers  varied  from  moment  to  moment. 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  agreed  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  use  of 
this  regulation  in  the  suppression  of  one  Polish  paper  . . .  but  they  say  that 
this  was  an  improper  use  of  the  power  given  them  under  this  regulation, 
and  that  it  was  only  possible  to  do  so  because  the  wording  of  the  regulation 
did  not  rule  out  the  reduction  of  the  paper  down  to  zero,  although  it  was 
clearly  not  the  intention  that  this  should  be  done.  Their  lawyers  advise 
them  that  if  the  issue  of  paper  to  a  journal  was  cut  off  altogether  under 
this  regulation,  this  action  could  undoubtedly  be  successfully  challenged 
in  the  Courts  and  they  regard  action  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Polish  paper 
referred  to  above  as  having  been  in  the  nature  of  a  successful  bluff.50 

Wiadomosci  Polskie ,  however,  continued  to  appear  in  disguise  as  two  se¬ 
ries  of  pamphlets:  Biblioteka  ‘Wczoraj  i  Dzis ’  (seven  issues)  and  Almanack 
Historyczno-Literacki  (five) .  It  re-emerged  as  a  weekly  newspaper  under  a  plain 
title  Wiadomosci  in  April  1946,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  presence  of 
Polish  army  presses  on  the  Continent,  following  the  invasion  in  which  the  First 
Polish  Corps  from  Scotland  had  taken  part.  The  paper  finally  closed  down  in 
April  1981  owing  to  financial  difficulties  caused  by  declining  readership. 

It  did  not  take  the  FO  long  to  realise  the  futility  of  the  suppression: 

In  fact  . . .  the  positive  results  of  our  action  were  small.  It  did  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  expression  of  anti-Soviet  views  in  the  Polish  press  and  probably 
increased  the  tendency  for  such  views  to  appear  in  even  more  irresponsible 
and  less  easily  controlled  minor  pamphlets  and  broadsheets,  which  were 
nevertheless  equally  suitable  for  quotations  by  the  Russians  when  their 
interest  demanded  it.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  our  action  had  any  effect  in 
modifying  Soviet  views  or  policy.51 

Just  so. 


Note:  All  archival  material  quoted  here  comes  from  the  Public  Record  Office  except 
PRM  (General  Sikorski  Historical  Institute,  London). 
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Vladimir  Stasov  and  the  Professionalization 
of  Librarianship  in  Russia 

Mary  Stuart 

To  his  friends  and  admirers,  Vladimir  Stasov  was  an  ‘artist  without  portfolio’,1 
lacking  specific  talent  but  possessed  of  enormous  artistic  sensitivity  and  general 
abilities  and  unwavering  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  Russian  culture.  To 
his  detractors,  Stasov  was  rigid,  narrow-minded,  and  intolerant  of  change.  In 
fact,  few  scholars  would  dispute  the  essence  of  the  claim,  made  by  the  Mir 
iskusstva  critic  D.  V.  Filosofov  in  his  obituary  for  Stasov,  that  the  course  of 
Russian  art  would  not  have  been  substantially  altered  if  Stasov  had  died  thirty 
years  earlier.2 

His  impact  on  artistic  development  in  Russia  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  was 
unparalleled,  but  he  remained  locked  in  that  era  in  the  1880s,  1890s,  and  early 
1900s.  For  fifty  years  he  was  the  tireless  champion  of  realism  and  narodnost '  in 
Russian  art  and  music,  promoting  genre  painting  and  programme  music  long 
after  realism  had  been  eclipsed  by  subsequent  artistic  currents.  As  Filosofov 
observed,  ‘As  a  public  figure  he  outlived  himself,  and  in  the  last  thirty  years 
he  said  nothing  new,  added  nothing  new  to  the  Stasov  of  the  60s.’ 3 

Beginning  in  the  1850s  Stasov  exhibited  a  remarkable  ability  to  recognize 
and  mould  talent  in  aspiring  musicians  and  artists.  To  a  very  great  extent  he 
was  successful  in  convincing  them  to  conform  to  his  vision  of  civic  art.4  Dozens 
of  artists  and  musicians  heeded  his  advice  to  depict  themes  from  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  ordinary  Russians.  Among  musicians  he  was  most  influential  with 
the  Mighty  Five,  a  term  he  coined  in  1867  to  describe  Borodin,  Musorgskii, 
Balakirev,  Cui,  and  Rimskii-Korsakov,  and  with  Dargomyzhskii,  Chaikovskii, 
Liadov,  and  Glazunov.  In  the  visual  arts  he  was  the  leading  advocate  of  the  Pere- 
dvizhniki,  and  exerted  his  greatest  influence  on  Repin,  Kramskoi,  Vereshcha¬ 
gin,  the  architect  I.  P.  Ropet,  and  the  sculptor  M.  M.  Antokol'skii.  His  last 
‘discovery’,  in  1898,  was  the  great  bass  Fedor  Chaliapin. 

Stasov  is  widely  considered  the  first  professional  arts  critic  in  Russia,  and 

1  A.  N.  Rimskii-Korsakov,  ‘Stasov  i  muzyka’,  in  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov,  1824-1906,  com¬ 
piled  by  E.  D.  Stasova  (Moscow,  Leningrad,  1949),  p.  70. 

2  D.  V.  Filosofov,  ‘V.  V.  Stasov’,  in  Nezabvennomu  Vladimiru  Vasil' evichu  Stasovu,  edited  by  S. 
Vengerov  et  al.  (St  Petersburg,  [s.d.]),  pp.  262-66  (originally  published  in  Tovarishch ,  1906  no. 
94). 

3  Filosofov  (note  2),  p.  264. 

4  On  Stasov’s  contribution  to  Russian  music,  see  Yuri  Olkhovsky,  Vladimir  Stasov  and  Russian 
National  Culture,  Russian  Music  Studies,  no.  6  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1983).  Stasov’s  impact  on 
Russian  art  is  discussed  in  Elizabeth  Valkenier,  Russian  Realist  Art  (New  York,  1 989),  and  is  treated 
in  detail  in  Michael  W.  Curran,  ‘Vladimir  Stasov  and  the  Development  of  Russian  National  Art, 
1850-1906’  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965). 
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although  the  basis  for  this  judgment  is  not  always  made  explicit,  it  is  in  this 
capacity  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  He  was  first  to  harness  utilitarian  aes¬ 
thetics  to  the  idea  of  a  national  style,  and  this  became  his  sole  standard  of 
merit  not  only  for  music,  art,  and  literature,  but  scholarship  and  librarianship 
as  well.  In  his  criticism  Stasov  sought  to  function  as  an  intermediary  between 
artist  and  society,  on  the  one  hand  to  inform  public  taste  and  create  an  audi¬ 
ence  for  realistic  art,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  foster  and  reinforce  allegiance 
among  artists  to  realism  and  to  national  and  popular  content.  Stasov  was  not  a 
professional  critic  in  the  sense  that  he  supported  himself  by  the  earnings  from 
his  critical  writings,  however,  and  for  the  most  part  he  lived  off  his  salary  as 
a  librarian  at  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  together  with  a  small  income  from 
family  holdings.5 

In  addition  to  his  livelihood,  his  position  in  the  Public  Library  provided  him 
with  a  base  of  operations  and  the  resources  with  which  to  promote  narodnost ' 
and  realism  in  art,  music,  literature,  and  scholarship.  In  promoting  his  vision 
of  Russian  culture  throughout  his  fifty-year  career  at  the  library,  Stasov  also 
contributed  to  the  professionalization  of  Russian  librarianship. 

Vladimir  Vasilevich  Stasov  was  born  in  1824,  the  fifth  of  eight  children, 
into  a  close-knit,  financially  comfortable  aristocratic  family.6  His  father,  the 
architect  Vasilii  Petrovich  Stasov,  rose  to  prominence  as  an  architect  with  the 
patronage  of  Alexander  I.  When  Stasov  was  seven,  his  mother  died  in  the 
1831  cholera  epidemic.  Although  it  was  his  ambition  to  enter  the  Lyceum  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo  (designed  and  constructed  by  his  father),  which  would  have 
ensured  his  admittance  subsequently  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Stasov 
failed  the  entrance  exams  and  enrolled  instead  at  the  School  of  Jurisprudence. 
After  graduating  in  1843,  he  served  successively  in  two  departments  of  the 
Senate  and  briefly  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  resigned  from  the  civil  service 
in  1851  to  go  abroad  as  private  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Demidov  family 
of  mining  magnates  and  art  collectors.  In  1854,  during  a  business  trip  to 
Russia  with  his  employer,  Stasov  abruptly  resigned,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
unsuccessfully  sought  a  new  post  in  the  civil  service.  Meanwhile  he  worked  on 
a  voluntary  basis  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  preparing  a  subject  catalogue 
of  the  Rossica  collection.7  In  1856,  shortly  before  his  thirty-third  birthday, 

5  Stasov  family  finances  are  described  in  Vlad.  Karenin  [V.  D.  Komarova-Stasova] ,  Vladimir 
Stasov:  ocherk  ego  zhizni  i  dieiatel' nosti  (Leningrad,  1927),  pp.  217,  540-41.  See  also  G.  N.  Timo¬ 
feev,  ‘Vladimir  Vasil'evich  Stasov:  ocherk  zhizni  ego  i  dieiatel'nosti’,  Viestnik  Evropy ,  vol.  43,  no. 
3,  1908,  p.  193. 

6  The  only  comprehensive  biography  of  Stasov  was  written  by  one  of  his  nieces,  Varvara 
Dmitrievna  Komarova-Stasova  (Karenin,  note  5).  Other  major  biographical  studies  of  Stasov 
include  A.  K.  Lebedev  and  A.  V.  Solodovnikov,  Vladimir  Vasil'evich  Stasov:  zhizn  i  tvorchestvo 
(Moscow,  1976);  and  G.  N.  Timofeev,  ‘Vladimir  Vasil'evich  Stasov:  ocherk  zhizni  ego  i  deia- 
tel'nosti’,  Viestnik  Evropy,  vol.  43,  no.  2,  1908,  pp.  445-75;  vol.  43,  no  3,  pp.  191-226;  vol.  43, 
no  4,  pp.  618-46;  vol.  43,  no.  5,  pp.  64-100. 

1  The  Public  Library’s  Rossica  collection  consists  of  foreign-language  writings  on  Russia. 
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Stasov  obtained  an  appointment  as  research  assistant  to  M.  A.  Korf,  then 
director  of  the  library. 

By  the  time  Stasov  began  working  in  the  Public  Library  as  Korf ’s  research 
assistant,  the  professionalization  of  Russian  librarianship  was  well  underway, 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  librarians  of  the  Public  Library.  Beginning  with 
the  Olenin  administration  in  1808,  the  librarians  endeavoured  to  define  the 
profession,  to  assert  and  expand  their  professional  autonomy,  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  base  of  library  science,  to  articulate  a  philosophy  of  librarianship, 
and,  finally,  to  strengthen  and  safeguard  the  independence  of  the  library  from 
other  organs  of  government.8 

Stasov’s  colleagues  in  the  library  continued  the  process  begun  by  Olenin  and 
others  before  1843.  M.  A.  Korf,  director  of  the  library  from  1849  to  1861,  was 
a  highly  skilled  professional  administrator  and  is  credited  with  strengthening 
the  library’s  position  within  the  bureaucracy  and  increasing  its  independence. 
During  Korf ’s  tenure  as  director,  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  library  were 
entrusted  to  his  assistant,  Prince  V.  F.  Odoevskii,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
rationalization  of  library  operations  and  specialization  of  librarians’  functions. 
In  1865  the  librarians  drafted  a  new  charter  for  the  library,  published,  with 
an  appeal  for  public  comment,  in  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.9 
Ultimately  a  casualty  of  the  appointment  of  D.  A.  Tolstoi  as  minister  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  1866  and  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor  in  1868, 
this  charter  placed  as  the  theoretical  foundation  of  librarianship  the  democra¬ 
tization  of  Russian  intellectual  life  and  claimed  full  professional  autonomy  for 
librarians.  An  essay  entitled  ‘On  the  Meaning  of  the  Profession  of  Librarian’ 
by  the  library’s  curator  of  manuscripts,  A.  F.  Bychkov  (later  to  become  the  first 
director  of  the  library  to  rise  from  the  ranks),  was  published  along  with  the 
charter.10  Bychkov  argued  that  librarians  function  as  conduits  for  knowledge 
and  culture,  and  must  receive  proper  acknowledgement  by  the  state,  as  well 
as  compensation  commensurate  with  this  role,  if  Russia  was  to  take  its  place 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

In  contrast  to  his  colleagues’  conscious,  formal,  and  systematic  attempts  to 
assert  their  nascent  corporate  identity,  Stasov’s  contribution  to  the  process  of 
professionalization  was  more  inferential  and  implicit.  Although  he  published 


On  the  early  development  of  this  collection  see  Mary  Stuart,  ‘Creating  Culture:  the  Rossica 
Collection  of  the  Imperial  Pulbic  Library  and  the  Construction  of  National  Identity’  (unpublished 
manuscript). 

8  The  role  of  the  librarians  of  the  Public  Library  is  discussed  in  Mary  Stuart,  ‘The  Evolution 
of  Librarianship  in  Russia:  the  Librarians  of  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  1808-1868’,  Library 
Quarterly ,  vol.  64,  no.  1,  1994  (forthcoming). 

9  ‘Materialy  dlia  novago  ustava  Imperatorskoi  publichnoi  biblioteki  i  Moskovskago  publich- 
nago  muzeia’,  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  narodnago  prosvieshcheniia,  vol.  125,  sec.  4,  1865,  pp.  1-77. 

10  A.  F.  Bychkov,  ‘O  znachenii  zvaniia  bibliotekaria’,  in  ‘Materialy  dlia  novago  ustava’  (note  9), 
pp.  75-77. 
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dozens  of  articles  in  the  popular  press  describing  new  acquisitions  and  inter¬ 
preting  library  policy  to  the  general  public,  for  example,  he  did  not  apparently 
compose  a  statement  of  his  philosophy  of  librarianship.  According  to  one  Soviet 
scholar,  Stasov’s  address  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1901  honouring  By¬ 
chkov  contains  his  most  extensive  remarks  on  his  concept  of  the  profession.11 
The  speech,  which  has  never  been  published,  celebrates  Bychkov’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  providing  reference  assistance  to  users  of  the  manuscript  division.  His 
strength  as  a  librarian,  in  Stasov’s  view,  was  based  on  his  scholarly  expertise 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  collection.  Through  his  publications  Bychkov 
revealed  the  library’s  resources  to  the  international  scholarly  community.  What 
Stasov  valued  above  all  in  this  consummate  scholar-librarian  was  the  fact  that 
he  accorded  highest  priority  to  his  role  as  consultant  and  advisor  to  readers. 
Both  as  curator  of  manuscripts  and  as  director  of  the  library,  Bychkov  instinc¬ 
tively  and  unfailingly  placed  his  erudition  in  the  service  of  scholarship  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge. 

Even  without  an  explicit  statement  of  a  consciously  elaborated  philosophy 
of  librarianship,  it  is  evident  that  Stasov’s  actions  in  the  library  were  informed 
by  a  working  philosophy,  a  set  of  professional  standards,  a  sense  of  his  right  to 
independent  action,  and  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  public  perception 
of  the  profession  for  its  advancement.  He  consistently  applied  these  principles 
to  his  work  in  the  Public  Library. 

Stasov  first  visited  the  Imperial  Public  Library  in  1845  at  the  suggestion 
of  N.  I.  Utkin,  curator  of  prints  at  the  Hermitage  library,  with  whom  Stasov 
had  been  making  a  study  of  engraving.  He  found  the  head  of  the  fine  arts 
division,  V.  I.  Sobol'shchikov,  helpful,  but  the  library  struck  him  as  dreary  and 
inhospitable.  As  he  later  recorded  in  his  memoirs,  ‘At  [that]  time  the  library  was 
on  a  military  footing.  Discipline  and  the  observance  of  external  order  prevailed 
and  substituted  for  everything  you  might  expect  from  the  Public  Library.’ 12 
The  director,  D.  P.  Buturlin,  a  career  military  officer  and  military  historian 
and  later  head  of  the  notorious  2  April  1848  censorship  committee,  ‘had  the 
appearance  and  all  the  characteristics  of  a  retired  regimental  commander’, 
and  ‘regarded  the  library  as  some  sort  of  armory  or  warehouse’.13  Fifty  years 
later  he  recalled  the  ‘internal  intrigue,  deception,  and  dirty  tricks’,  and  the 
‘bureaucratism,  red  tape,  and  formalism’  that  prevailed  under  Buturlin.14 

Put  off  by  this  stultifying  atmosphere,  Stasov  did  not  return  to  the  Public 
Library  until  some  months  after  a  new  director  had  replaced  this  symbol  of 

11  V.  N.  Stefanovich,  V.  V.  Stasov  (1824-1906):  ocherk  bibliotechnoi  deiatel' nosti  (Moscow,  1956), 
pp.  23-24,  40-43. 

12  V.  V.  Stasov,  ‘Vospominaniia  gostia  Biblioteki’,  in  V.  V.  Stasov,  Sobranie  sochinenii  V.  V  Stasova, 
1847-1886 ,  vol.  3  (St  Petersburg,  1894),  col.  1514. 

13  Ibid.,  cols.  1514-15. 

14  Karenin  (note  5),  p.  617. 
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Nicolaevan  reaction.  With  Buturlin’s  death,  the  old  military  regime  in  the  li¬ 
brary  had  given  way  to  a  more  natural  and  congenial  milieu,  and  in  1 850  Stasov 
began  dropping  in  to  the  library’s  oriental  division  to  see  his  friend,  the  orien¬ 
talist  F.  N.  Popov.  After  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  in  1854,  Stasov  resumed 
his  regular  visits  to  the  library,  now  thoroughly  reinvigorated  and  rededicated 
to  the  spread  of  knowledge  throughout  Russian  society.  Sobol'shchikov  soon 
invited  Stasov  to  take  part  in  various  aspects  of  library  operations.  From  late 
1855  to  the  fall  of  1856  Stasov  compiled  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  Rossica 
collection.  He  also  wrote  short  notices  about  the  library’s  collections  for  the  pe¬ 
riodical  press  and  assisted  Sobol'shchikov  with  the  acquisition  of  materials  on 
art  and  music.  After  two  years  of  volunteer  service  in  the  library,  still  unable  to 
find  a  salaried  post  in  the  civil  service,  Stasov  asked  Sobol'shchikov  to  entreat 
Korf,  then  director  of  the  library,  to  recommend  him  to  some  highly  placed 
person  in  the  bureaucracy.  Apparently  Sobol'shchikov  suggested  to  Korf  that 
Stasov  be  appointed  to  the  library  staff,  pointing  out  that  in  addition  to  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  exceptional  industry,  Stasov  offered  the  advantage  of 
bearing  a  Russian  surname.15  This  appeal  reflects  the  sensitivity  of  the  library 
administration  to  public  charges  that  the  library  was  the  preserve  of  foreign 
scholars.  Korf,  however,  saw  other  uses  for  Stasov’s  talents  and  obtained  an 
appointment  for  him  as  his  own  research  assistant. 

Although  Stasov’s  chief  task  now  was  assisting  Korf  in  compiling  an  official 
history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  he  continued  to  work  in  the  library  on 
assignments  unrelated  to  this  project,  mainly  in  the  fine  arts  division.  At  this 
time  Sobol'shchikov  was  officially  head  of  this  division,  but  due  to  his  other 
responsibilities  in  the  library,  and  probably  also  because  of  Stasov’s  greater 
subject  expertise,  soon  Stasov  became  de  facto  head.  He  held  adjunct  status  in 
the  library  until  Sobol'shchikov’s  death  in  October  1872,  when  he  was  finally 
appointed  to  the  library  staff,  and  from  1873  until  his  death  in  1906,  he  was 
the  division’s  head  de  jure. 

One  of  Stasov’s  first  official  assignments  took  him  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
fine  arts  division.  When  Korf  asked  him  to  write  the  library’s  annual  reports, 
Stasov  was  thrilled  to  take  on  the  role  of ‘historiographer  of  my  favorite  library’, 
as  he  viewed  this  function.16  Through  this  assignment  Stasov  quickly  gained 
a  much  broader  perspective  on  library  operations  than  that  afforded  by  the 
view  from  a  single  division.  Although  from  the  outset  Korf  emphasized  that 
he  would  edit  Stasov’s  reports  extensively  to  produce  the  final  version,  Stasov 
proposed  that  he  include  his  own  observations  and  recommendations  in  the 
drafts,  with  the  understanding  that  these  remarks  would  ultimately  be  excised. 

15  Sobol'shchikov’s  memorandum  to  Korf  on  the  subject  is  held  in  the  library’s  archive  and  is 
quoted  in  part  in  O.  D.  Golubeva  and  A.  L.  Gol'dberg,  V I.  Sobol'shchikov,  O.  D.  Golubeva,  V  F. 
Odoevskii  (Moscow,  1983),  pp.  56-57. 

16  Stasov,  ‘Vospominaniia  gostia’  (note  12),  col.  1523. 
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Korf  agreed  to  this  condition,  but  held  to  his  word  to  cut  everything  that 
he  considered  unessential  or  inappropriate.17  Without  examining  the  original 
drafts  of  the  reports  in  the  library’s  archives,18  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
judgments  about  the  nature  of  Stasov’s  comments  or  Korf ’s  editing,  or  to  test 
the  claim  of  one  Soviet  scholar  that  Korf  removed  material  of  a  politically 
sensitive  nature,  such  as  remarks  about  the  link  between  the  Public  Library 
and  society.19  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Stasov  sought  the  right  to  make 
independent  judgments  about  library  operations  suggests  a  high  degree  of 
professional  confidence,  even  at  this  early  stage  in  his  career. 

In  1860  Stasov  was  impelled  by  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Rumiantsev 
Museum  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow  to  assert  his  professional  autonomy 
more  publicly.  Founded  in  1831, 20  the  Rumiantsev  Museum  was  bequeathed 
to  the  state  by  the  wealthy  statesman  and  archaeographer  N.  P.  Rumiantsev. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  this  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  the  Rumiantsev  mansion  in  which  it 
was  housed  soon  fell  into  disrepair.  It  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Library  in  1845,  and  in  1846  its  supervision  devolved  on  the  library’s 
assistant  director,  Prince  V.  F.  Odoevskii,  but  still  no  resources  were  provided 
for  its  maintenance.  From  the  beginning  Odoevskii  agitated  for  support  for  the 
museum,  but  after  more  than  ten  years  of  unsuccessful  appeals,  he  proposed 
selling  the  mansion  and  shipping  the  collection  to  Moscow,  where  it  could  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library.  21  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  superinten- 
dant  of  the  Moscow  educational  district,  N.  V.  Isakov,  who  convinced  Minister 
of  Education  E.  P.  Kovalevskii  of  its  advisability.  Although  these  deliberations 
had  been  conducted  in  secret,  Stasov  learned  of  the  plan  through  his  friend 
I.  P.  Karataev,  a  merchant  and  collector  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
immediately  organized  a  protest  of  St  Petersburg  scholars.  Stasov  and  many 
others  objected  not  only  to  the  impending  loss  of  the  manuscript  collection, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  was  taken  in  secret,  without  consulting 

17  Ibid.,  cols.  1523-24. 

18  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov:  materialy  k  bibliografii:  opisanie  rukopisei,  by  E.  N.  Viner  et  al. 
(Moscow,  1956),  pp.  264-66. 

19  Stefanovich  (note  11),  p.  15. 

20  On  the  history  of  the  Rumiantsev  Museum  prior  to  its  transfer  to  Moscow,  see  Gosudarstven- 
nyi  Rumiantsovskii Muzei,  Putevoditel' ,  vol.  1  (Moscow,  1923);  Golubeva  and  Gofdberg  (note  15), 
pp.  200-15;  V.  S.  Ikonnikov,  Opyt  russkoi  istoriografii,vo\.  1,  pt.  1  (Kiev,  1891),  pp.  132-243,  841- 
44;  Piatidesiatilietie  Rumiantsovskago  muzeia  v  Moskvie ,  1862-1912:  istoricheskii  ocherk  (Moscow, 
1913),  pp.  3-9;  Istoriia  Gosudarstvennoi  ordena  Lenina  biblioteki  SSSR  imeni  V  I.  Lenina  za  100 
let,  1862-1962  (Moscow,  1962),  pp.  10-14;  ‘Piatidesiatilietie  Rumiantsevskago  muzeia’,  Zhurnal 
Ministerstva  narodnago  prosvieshcheniia,  vol.  215  (1881),  ‘Sovremennaia  lietopis'’,  pp.  83-86. 

21  Stasov  recounted  the  transfer  and  events  leading  up  to  it  in  an  article  published  in  Russkaia 
starina  in  1883  (no.  l,pp.  87-116).  It  was  reprinted  in  his  collected  works  in  1894.  SeeV.  V.  Stasov, 
‘Rumiantsovskii  muzei:  istoriia  ego  perevoda  iz  Peterburga  v  Moskvu  v  1860-1861  godakh’,  in  V. 
V.  Stasov,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (note  12),  vol.  3,  cols.  1687-1712. 
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the  scholarly  community.  A  letter  of  protest  was  drafted  and  signed  by  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg’s  leading  academics,  including  A.  Kh.  Vostokov,  N.  N.  Bulich,  N.  I. 
Kostomarov,  P.  P  Pekarskii,  A.  N.  Pypin,  1. 1.  Sreznevskii,  M.  I.  Sukhomlinov, 
K.  D.  Kavelin,  V.  I.  Lamanskii  (a  library  volunteer),  N.  M.  Blagoveshchenskii, 
A.  I.  Vitsyn,  and  Stasov.  The  editor  of  Sanktpeterburgskie  vedomosti  agreed  to 
publish  the  letter,  but  it  was  banned  by  the  censors,  who  also  denied  Stasov’s 
appeal.  When  he  learned  that  the  issue  was  scheduled  for  deliberation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  Stasov  wrote  a  letter  under  his  own 
name  to  Grand  Prince  Konstantin  Nikolaevich  arguing  against  the  transfer. 
Stasov  maintained  that  Rumiantsev  had  bequeathed  his  collection  and  man¬ 
sion  to  the  Russian  people  with  the  intention  that  the  museum  be  permanently 
housed  in  St  Petersburg.  Therefore  its  removal  to  Moscow  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  bequest. 

Meanwhile  Korf,  who  as  director  of  the  Public  Library  bore  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  museum,  considered  it  a  major  liability  and  readily  agreed 
to  Isakov’s  plan.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Rumiantsev  mansion,  estimated  at  300,000 
rubles,  be  used  to  purchase  a  collection  of  Russian  incunabula  and  another 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  for  the  Public  Library.  As  a  former  protege  of  the 
statesman  M.  M.  Speranskii,  and  with  his  long  administrative  experience, 
Korf  was  a  highly  skilled  politician,  and  he  persuasively  argued  the  case  for 
the  transfer.  Since  Rumiantsev  had  not  proscribed  the  sale  of  the  mansion  and 
transfer  of  the  collection,  Korf  averred,  it  was  impossible  to  violate  the  terms 
of  the  bequest.  Stasov  called  Korf ’s  arguments  a  ‘violent  perversion  of  the  true 
intentions  and  desires  of  the  testator’.22 

On  9  May  1861  the  Committee  of  Ministers  unanimously  approved  the 
transfer.  Korf ’s  proposal  to  purchase  materials  for  the  Public  Library  with  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  the  mansion  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  required  that  any  income  from  the  rental  of  the  property  be 
used  specifically  for  the  museum.  Nonetheless,  his  strategem  proved  entirely 
successful,  as  the  emperor  agreed  to  purchase  the  two  collections  for  the  library 
with  funds  from  the  state  treasury. 

According  to  Stasov’s  own  account  of  this  episode,  Korf  was  outraged  by 
what  he  considered  to  be  Stasov’s  public  disloyalty.  When  he  learned  of  Korf ’s 
displeasure,  Stasov  professed  to  be  shocked  and  deeply  distressed,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  explain  his  motives  to  Korf  in  a  lengthy  memorandum.  ‘I  resolved  that 
whatever  people  thought,  whatever  I  might  be  accused  of,  I  would  side  with 
the  opposition  and  try  with  all  my  strength  to  demolish  this  business  and  leave 
no  trace  of  it  . . .  because  I  value  the  feeling  of  legality  and  national  respect 
for  such  a  heroic  deed  as  Rumiantsev’s.  Whatever  the  result,  I  feel  that  I  acted 


22 


Ibid.,  col.  1709. 
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honestly  and  fairly,  and  that  I  was  working  for  a  common  cause  and  also  for 
a  private  one,  your  own,  for  your  reputation  . . .  ’23  In  response  Korf  wrote  on 
the  original  memorandum,  before  returning  it  to  Stasov,  that  he  would  never 
have  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  right  to  act  independently  had  he  known  of 
Stasov’s  intentions  to  protest  the  transfer.  He  thanked  Stasov  for  his  concern 
for  his  reputation,  noting  that  he  wished  Stasov  had  found  another  way  to 
safeguard  it.  Undoubtedly  Stasov  entered  into  this  dispute  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  acting  as  Korf’s  opponent  and  with  every  expectation  that  Korf 
would  eventually  learn  of  his  action.  Thus  even  when  it  entailed  direct  and 
open  conflict  with  his  employer,  Stasov  did  not  hesitate  to  act  according  to  his 
conscience  and  assert  his  professional  autonomy.  Such  provocative  action  was 
without  precedent  in  the  library  and  was  no  doubt  atypical  for  mid-ranking 
civil  service  employees  in  general. 

In  1861  Korf  left  the  library  to  assume  the  position  of  director  of  the  Second 
Section  of  His  Majesty’s  Own  Chancery.  His  commission  to  write  an  official 
history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  with  Stasov  as  his  assistant,  continued 
until  1867,  and  in  1863  Korf  petitioned  the  emperor  for  permission  to  appoint 
Stasov  as  his  assistant  in  the  Second  Department,  with  promotion  to  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  civil  service.  Stasov  remained  in  this  position  until  Korf’s  death 
in  1876,  and  his  appointment  in  the  Second  Department  was  in  effect,  at  least 
on  paper,  until  1882.  Of  his  work  in  the  Second  Section,  Stasov  remarked  that 
‘Korf  dragged  me  there  . . .  but  I  was  completely  out  of  place  ...  I  did  what  I 
could,  but  it  wasn’t  my  niche  or  my  true  calling.’ 24 

Korf  was  succeeded  in  the  library  by  I.  D.  Delianov,  who  served  as  director 
(and  from  1866  concurrently  as  assistant  minister  of  education)  until  1881, 
when  he  became  minister  of  education.  Like  Korf,  Delianov  was  a  professional 
administrator,  but  unlike  Korf,  he  had  no  pretensions  to  scholarship,  and  he 
did  not  affect  any  particular  affinity  for  the  library.  Delianov  followed  Korf’s 
practice  of  leaving  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  library  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  director,  now  A.  F.  Bychkov,  and  although  as  minister  of  education 
he  subsequently  gained  the  reputation  of  a  notorious  reactionary,  Delianov  did 
not  attempt  to  reverse  the  gains  made  by  the  librarians  in  forging  a  corporate 
identity.  The  extent  to  which  Stasov  and  his  colleagues  were  motivated  by 
standards  of  professional  conduct  during  the  Delianov  administration  was 
revealed  in  their  response  to  a  case  of  misconduct  within  the  ranks. 

In  July  1869  a  Bavarian  theologian  employed  by  the  ministry  of  internal 
affairs  of  the  tsarist  government,  Dr  Alois  Pichler,  began  working  at  the  Public 
Library  as  a  supernumerary  librarian.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  eighteen 
months  Pichler  perpetrated  the  largest  recorded  book  theft  from  any  European 

23  Ibid.,  col.  1712. 

24  Karenin  (note  5),  p.  270. 
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library,  removing  some  4,500  books  and  manuscripts  from  the  collections  of 
the  Public  Library.25  Because  of  his  court  connections,  when  suspicion  began 
to  focus  on  Pichler,  Delianov  was  reluctant  to  move  against  him.  Frustrated 
by  Delianov’s  inaction,  the  librarians  decided  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  They  laid  a  trap  for  Pichler,  caught  him  in  the  act,  and  summoned 
Delianov  and  the  police  to  the  scene. 

The  traditional  anti-German  feeling  among  educated  Russians  had  only 
recently  been  fanned  by  the  unification  of  the  German  states  and  the  attendant 
fear  of  a  powerful  Prussian  empire,  and  Pichler’s  arrest  quickly  became  a 
sensation.  To  halt  the  spread  of  misinformation  and  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  library  staff,  who  had  been  accused  of  failing  to  act  in  a  timely  manner, 
Stasov  published  a  long  account  of  the  theft  in  Sankpeterburgskie  vedomosti .26 
He  concluded  the  article  with  a  call  for  harsh  punishment  of  the  biblioklept,  on 
the  grounds  that  a  Bavarian  theologian  should  be  subject  to  the  same  standards 
of  justice  that  are  applied  to  the  dispossessed.  Stasov’s  brother  Dmitrii,  a 
prominent  liberal  jurist,  represented  the  library  at  Pichler’s  highly  publicized 
trial  three  months  later,  which  ended  in  a  conviction  and  sentence  of  exile  for 
the  defendant.  This  time  joined  by  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  library,  Stasov 
again  asserted  his  right  to  independent  action  in  the  face  of  administrative 
lassitude.  His  published  account  of  the  episode  was  intended  both  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  librarians  and  to  affirm  that  the  highest  standards  of  conduct 
would  be  strictly  enforced  within  the  profession.  Recognizing  that  a  positive 
public  image  of  the  profession  was  essential  to  its  advancement,  Stasov  and  his 
colleagues  plotted  a  decisive  and  highly  visible  response  to  the  Pichler  incident 
as  a  means  of  influencing  public  opinion. 

By  the  time  Stasov  received  a  staff  appointment  in  the  Public  Library  in 
1872,  he  was  already  one  of  the  library’s  most  experienced  and  proficient  cata¬ 
loguers.  In  Italy  Stasov  had  eagerly  undertaken  the  organization  of  Demidov’s 
private  library,2  7  and  in  1855-56  he  produced  a  subject  catalogue  of  the  Public 
Library’s  Rossica  collection,  using  a  classification  scheme  that  he  extensively 
revised.28  When  he  later  recalled  his  work  in  the  Rossica  division,  Stasov  wrote 
that  ‘[cataloguing]  suited  me  like  nothing  else:  systematizing  and  classifying 
anything  was  always  my  passion,  and  here  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  orga¬ 
nize  tens  of  thousands  of  books  in  virtually  every  sphere  of  human  knowledge 


25  On  the  Pichler  affair  see  Mary  Stuart,  ‘The  Crime  of  Dr  Pichler:  a  Scholar-Biblioklept  in 
Imperial  Russia  and  his  European  Predecessors’,  Libraries  &  Culture ,  vol.  23,  no.  4,  1988,  pp. 
401-26. 

26  V.  V.  Stasov,  ‘Strannyi  biblioman’,  in  V.  V.  Stasov,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (note  12),  vol.  3,  cols. 
1531-37.  Originally  published  in  Sanktpeterburgskia  viedomosti,  1871,  no.  71  (12  March). 

2 7  Stefanovich  (note  11),  pp.  10-1 1;  V.  V.  Stasov,  Pis' ma  k  rodnym,  vol.  1,  pt.  1  (Moscow,  1953), 
pp.  208-09. 

28  Stefanovich  (note  11),  pp.  61-65. 
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. . .  ’  29  He  considered  cataloguing  one  of  the  most  important  and  intellectually 
challenging  tasks  of  librarianship  and  strongly  opposed  delegating  it  to  non¬ 
librarians.30  According  to  the  publisher  and  translator  M.  L.  Lozinskii,  Stasov 
personally  catalogued  and  classified  each  book  that  came  into  his  division.31 
Quite  naturally  Stasov  developed  strong  views  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
cataloguing,  which  he  sought  to  institutionalize  in  the  library  in  1874. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  Public  Library  was  the  locus  of  the 
development  of  cataloguing  in  Russia.  In  1808  A.  N.  Olenin  devised  for  use  in 
the  Public  Library  the  first  comprehensive  Russian  classification  scheme  and 
the  first  Russian  guide  to  bibliographic  description  and  catalogue  production, 
which  were  published  the  following  year.  More  detailed  rules  were  collectively 
devised  by  the  librarians  of  the  Public  Library  in  1 8 1 7  and  published  in  1 8 1 9 . 32 
For  the  most  part,  however,  cataloguing  was  not  given  highest  priority  during 
the  Olenin  administration,  and  as  late  as  1849,  only  40,000  of  the  library’s 
total  640,000  volumes  had  been  catalogued.33  Public  criticism  of  the  library 
mounted  in  the  1840s  as  a  consequence  of  this  low  level  of  bibliographic 
control,  and  Korf  recognized  the  necessity  of  cataloguing  the  entire  collection. 
In  1849-50  Odoevskii  led  a  series  of  staff  meetings  to  discuss  cataloguing 
practice  in  the  library,  and  in  April  1850  Korf  issued  a  directive  based  on  their 
conclusions,  defining  the  library’s  system  of  catalogues  and  formalizing  the 
library’s  divisional  structure. 

In  effect,  the  1850  directive  simply  reiterated  the  rules  of  1819  and  a  set  of 
supplementary  rules  that  was  issued  in  1845.  Although  the  librarians  managed 
to  catalogue  some  750,000  books  in  the  1850s  under  this  code,  they  considered 
the  rules  for  bibliographic  description  vague  and  largely  discretionary,  resulting 
in  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  library’s  catalogues.  In  the  early  1860s,  during 
the  discussion  of  a  new  charter  for  the  library,  the  librarians  acknowledged  the 
need  for  more  detailed  cataloguing  rules.  In  1 864  K.  A.  Bekker  completed  a  set 
of  rules,  in  German,  consisting  of  127  paragraphs,  which  A.  A.  Stoikovich,  the 
head  of  the  Russian  division,  later  translated  into  Russian.  These  rules,  entitled 
‘Podrobnyia  pravila  vedeniia  katalogov  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki,’ 

29  Stasov,  ‘Vospominaniia  gostia  Biblioteki’  (note  12),  col.  1518. 

30  B.  I.  Mebil'  and  I.  A.  Meseniashin,  ‘Bibliotechnaia  deiatel'nost'  V.  V.  Stasova’,  Sovetskaia 
bibliografiia ,  no.  2/33,  1952,  p.  67. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

32  On  cataloguing  in  the  Public  Library  in  the  early  years  of  the  Olenin  administration  see  Mary 
Stuart,  Aristocrat-Librarian  in  Service  to  the  Tsar:  Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Olenin  and  the  Imperial  Public 
Library ,  East  European  Monographs,  no.  211  (New  York,  1986),  pp.  89-96. 

33  R.  S.  Giliarevskii,  Razvitie  sovremennykh  printsipov  knigoopisaniia:  kratkii  ocherk  (Moscow, 
1961),  pp.  62-63.  On  cataloguing  in  the  Public  Library  under  Korf  and  Delianov  see:  Giliarevskii, 
pp.  62-70;  Imperatorskaia  publichnaia  biblioteka  za  sto  let,  1814-1914  (St  Petersburg,  1914),  pp. 
259-65,  373-75;  Istoriia  Gosudarstvennoi  Publichnoi  Biblioteki  imeni  M.  E.  Saltykova-Shchedrina 
(Leningrad,  1963),  pp.  101-05;  Mebil'  and  Meseniashin  (note  30),  pp.  64-69;  Golubeva  and 
Gol'dberg  (note  15),  pp.  40,  43,  190-94;  Stefanovich  (note  11),  pp.  66-72. 
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were  officially  adopted  in  1870  and  published  in  1871. 34 

Stasov  remained  dissatisfied  with  the  new  rules  in  at  least  one  respect. 
Whereas  the  1850  rules  permitted  omission  in  the  bibliographic  description  of 
unessential  information  from  the  title  page,  the  1870  rules  required  transcrib¬ 
ing  fully  everything  that  appeared  on  the  title  page.  In  1874  Stasov  objected 
to  this  practice  at  a  meeting  of  the  librarians’  council.  The  ensuing  debate 
echoed  the  discussion  ten  years  earlier  of  the  proposed  charter  for  the  library, 
with  the  purists,  mainly  native  Germans  led  by  R.  I.  Mintslov,  head  of  the 
incunabula  and  philosophy  divisions,  challenged  by  the  proponents  of  change, 
led  by  Stoikovich  and  Stasov. 

Stasov  presented  his  recommendations  to  the  council  in  a  written  proposal, 
entitled  ‘Memorandum  on  Changing  Several  Rules  in  Connection  with  the 
Introduction  of  a  Classified  Catalogue’,  which  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee 
of  six  librarians.  In  addition  to  Stasov,  members  of  the  subcommittee  included 
Stoikovich  and  Mintslov. 

Stasov’s  case  was  based  on  a  desire  to  achieve  functionality  and  avoid  repet¬ 
itive,  mechanical  tasks.  He  objected  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  cataloguing 
among  the  divisions.  In  addition,  he  advocated  eliminating  what  he  considered 
extraneous  data  from  the  bibliographic  description.  According  to  Stasov,  cat¬ 
alogue  records  should  contain  only  the  information  required  by  librarians  and 
scholars;  the  record  for  any  book  should  include  just  enough  detail  to  differen¬ 
tiate  it  from  other  books  and  to  indicate  its  subject  and  extent.  Everything  else 
could  be  omitted,  including  the  authors’  ranks,  maiden  names,  epigraphs,  ded¬ 
ications,  chapter  titles,  descriptions  of  engravings  and  portraits,  information 
on  prizes  and  awards,  price,  and  distributors’  names.  ‘Why  should  a  librar¬ 
ian  . . .  ,’  Stasov  asked,  ‘follow  all  the  caprices,  eccentricities,  weaknesses,  or 
arbitrary  habits  of  an  author?’ 35  A  catalogue  based  on  the  principles  advo¬ 
cated  by  Stasov  would  avoid  what  he  called  the  ‘bottomless  pit  of  unnecessary 
description  of  unnecessary  things’.36 

Mintslov  attempted  to  refute  Stasov’s  arguments  with  his  ‘principle  of  con¬ 
servatism’,  which  he  called  ‘the  cornerstone  of  library  operations’.37  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  subcommittee,  however,  agreed  with  Stasov’s  proposal  to  stream¬ 
line  bibliographic  description  and  adopt  uniform  practice  throughout  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  the  librarians’  council  accepted  their  recommendation  that  the 
proposal  be  implemented. 

The  1874  cataloguing  dispute  illustrates  at  least  three  aspects  of  the  process 
of  professionalization  of  librarianship  in  Russia.  First,  Stasov’s  concern  for  uni- 

34  [Pravila  i  instruktsii  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki:  sbornik],  (St  Petersburg,  [1871]). 
Reprinted  in  Ustav  i  pravila  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  (St  Petersburg,  1903). 

35  Giliarevskii  (note  33),  p.  69. 

36  Mebil'  and  Meseniashin  (note  30),  p.  68. 

37  Stefanovich  (note  1 1),  p.  71;  Giliarevskii  (note  33),  p.  69. 
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formity  and  functionality  reflects  a  strong  service  orientation.  The  catalogue 
exists  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  to  enhance  public  access  to  the  library’s  collec¬ 
tions  and  thus  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Second,  the  practice  of 
mechanically  copying  information  was  not  consistent  with  Stasov’s  sense  of 
professional  worth.  Finally,  in  raising  this  issue  at  the  librarians’  council  and 
proposing  reforms,  Stasov  demonstrated  the  collegial  and  dynamic  nature  of 
Russian  librarianship  as  practised  in  the  Public  Library. 

Although  he  was  repeatedly  offered  administrative  positions  in  the  library, 
Stasov  always  refused,  partly  out  of  dedication  to  his  work  in  the  fine  arts 
division  and  partly  because  he  did  not  want  to  collaborate  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Out  of  disdain  for  bureaucratic  formality  and  the  tsarist  system,  Stasov 
repudiated  all  awards  and  decorations  except  the  inescapable  promotions  in 
rank.38  In  1882  he  was  offered  the  position  of  assistant  director  of  the  library, 
which  he  declined,  consenting,  however,  to  serve  as  acting  assistant  director 
until  someone  else  could  be  appointed.  In  addition  to  this  two-month  interval 
in  1882,  he  served  as  acting  director  for  two  months  in  1897,  when  Bychkov 
was  ill,  and  again  for  three  months  in  1899  after  Bychkov’s  death.  In  the  last 
instance  he  was  summoned  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Education  N.  P.  Bogole¬ 
pov,  who  offered  him  the  position  of  director  of  the  library.  Stasov  recounted 
their  conversation  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Dmitrii  written  later  that  evening, 
in  which  his  remarks  to  Bogolepov  are  interspersed  with  asides  to  Dmitrii.39 
According  to  this  account,  Stasov  stressed  to  Bogolepov  the  incompatibility  of 
administrative  responsibilities  and  creative  or  scholarly  work.  He  insisted  that 
he  was  not  suited  to  administrative  work.  ‘I’m  75  years  old,  which  means  I 
don’t  have  much  time  left  and  I  have  to  hurry.  I  have  more  than  a  few  projects. 
There  are  still  a  lot  of  ideas  in  my  head.’  40  To  his  brother  Stasov  confided 
that  as  head  of  the  library  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  freedom  as  a  critic 
and  polemicist.  ‘And  you  know  that  in  truth  and  in  fact,  to  my  mind  bosses 
are  neither  legitimate  nor  necessary.’ 41  Stasov  also  argued  that  becoming  an 
administrator  of  the  tsarist  bureaucracy  would  compromise  his  integrity.  ‘I 
said  nothing  to  [Bogolepov]  of  the  real  reason  I  had  irrevocably  repudiated  the 
idea  of  becoming  any  kind  of  director  or  head.  It  was  because  of  that  vile  and 
repulsive  spectacle,  back  in  the  80s,  when  the  library  was  used  as  an  annex  of 
the  Third  Department  and  was  overrun  with  agents  dressed  in  soldiers’  uni¬ 
forms  ...  I  saw  them  entrap  several  unfortunate  youths  there,  and  I  saw  how 
the  youths  turned  pale  and  trembled,  because  they  were  concealing  leaflets  in 
their  pockets,  and  finally  were  arrested  and  taken  away.  . . .  This  was  a  vile  and 
disgusting  scene.  My  entire  innards  turned  over  then,  and  when  I  realized  that 

38  Timofeev  (note  6),  pp.  192-93. 

39  The  letter  was  published  in  Karenin  (note  5),  pp.  610-18. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  615. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  614. 
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our  director  was  present,  I  understood  he  was  part  of  the  conspiracy  and  had 
approved  it  and  tolerated  his  repulsive  role.  Later  we  heard  that  some  of  these 
youths  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  others  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  right 
then  and  there  I  promised  myself  once  and  for  all  that  I  would  never,  never, 
never  become  any  kind  of  administrator.’ 42 

In  an  earlier  letter  Stasov  revealed  that  he  considered  himself  the  best  qual¬ 
ified  successor  to  Bychkov,  but  that  he  could  not  betray  his  conscience  by 
cooperating  with  the  government,  ‘not  for  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world.  I’d 
sooner  hang  myself  on  the  first  hook.’ 43  Stasov  was  guided  in  this  resolve  by 
deeply  held  personal  and  professional  standards,  which  prevented  him  from 
becoming  a  representative  of  a  government  he  judged  to  be  corrupt,  even  if  it 
meant  sacrificing  the  interests  of  an  institution  he  ‘loved  like  a  living  creature, 
with  passion  and  tenderness’.44 

Stasov  also  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession  by  setting  new 
standards  of  service  to  the  library’s  clientele.  Reference  service  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  library  operations  from  the  time  of  its  opening  to  the  public 
in  1814.  Olenin  had  established  service  to  readers  as  one  of  the  three  primary 
functions  of  a  librarian  in  the  library’s  first  legal  statute,  enacted  in  1 8 1 0,45  and 
two  years  later,  in  a  more  detailed  document  on  the  governance  of  the  library, 
he  prescribed  specific  standards  for  professional  conduct.46  According  to  the 
code  of  1812,  failure  to  extend  all  possible  assistance  to  readers,  regardless 
of  their  origins,  would  result  in  dismissal.  By  recruiting  leading  scholars  and 
literary  figures  as  librarians,  A.  N.  Olenin  ensured  that  users  of  the  library 
would  receive  expert  reference  service.  The  service  orientation  of  the  librarians 
of  the  Public  Library  eroded  considerably  during  the  Buturlin  administration, 
but  the  primary  focus  on  service  to  readers  was  restored  under  Korf.4  /  In  1 865, 
when  the  librarians  drafted  a  new  charter  for  the  library,  service  to  readers  was 
accorded  highest  priority.  No  one  embodied  this  ideal  more  vividly  than  Stasov, 
who,  with  his  own  celebrity  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  art  and  music,  drew 
thousands  of  readers  to  his  office  in  the  fine  arts  division. 

There  are  dozens  of  testimonials  to  Stasov’s  dedication  to  reader  services, 
and  few  painters,  sculptors,  composers,  writers,  and  scholars  of  the  period 
did  not  at  some  point  in  their  careers  seek  his  counsel.  In  addition  to  such 
luminaries  as  Repin,  Kramskoi,  Vasnetsov,  Vereshchagin,  Borodin,  Rimskii- 

42  Ibid.,  pp.  612-13. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  619. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  605. 

45  ‘Polozhenie  o  upravlenii  Imperatorskoiu  Publichnoiu  Bibliotekoiu’,  Polnoe  sobranie  zakonov 
Rossiiskoi  Imperii,  1st  ser.,  vol.  31,  1810,  no.  24,  377,  pp.  388-90. 

40  ‘Nachertanie  podrobnykh  pravil  dlia  upravleniia  Imperatorskoiu  publichnoiu  bibliotekoiu’, 
Polnoe  sobranie  zakonov  Rossiiskoi  Imperii,  1st  ser.,  vol.  32,  1812,  no.  25,069,  pp.  263-72. 

4 7  Stasov  described  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  library  in  the  early  years  of  the  Korf  adminis¬ 
tration  in  his  ‘Vospominaniia  gostia  Biblioteki’  (note  12),  cols.  1516-17. 
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Korsakov,  Musorgskii,  and  Tolstoi,  Stasov  assisted  in  the  work  of  countless 
less  celebrated  figures,  including  set  and  costume  designers,  engravers,  archi¬ 
tects,  book  illustrators,  art  historians,  archaeologists,  and  ethnographers.48  He 
suggested  themes  for  operas,  symphonic  works,  paintings,  and  novels,  and  pro¬ 
vided  essential  source  material.  Musorgskii’s  ‘Boris  Godunov’  and  ‘Khovan- 
shchina’,  Borodin’s  ‘Prince  Igor’,  Rimskii-Korsakov’s  ‘Sadko’,  Chaikovskii’s 
‘The  Storm’,  Repin’s  ‘Volga  Boatmen’,  ‘They  Did  Not  Expect  Him’,  and  oth¬ 
ers  were  all  composed  with  Stasov’s  help,  and  in  many  cases  at  his  suggestion. 

When  he  received  an  inquiry,  Stasov  not  only  provided  the  material  or 
information  requested,  he  reported  the  entire  literature  on  the  subject.49  In 
a  letter  to  Stasov  written  in  1896,  Tolstoi  asked  in  amazement,  ‘How  do  you 
manage  to  figure  out  what  someone  needs  and  then  do  that  very  thing?’  50 
Repin  observed  that  because  of  Stasov’s  reputation,  his  office  resembled  a 
reference  department,  and  ‘persons  of  the  most  diverse  specialties  from  all 
over  Russia  came  to  his  office  in  the  library  in  need  of  help.’  51  Another  habitue 
of  the  fine  arts  division  recalled,  ‘When  I  visited  V.  V.  in  the  Public  Library, 
I  was  amazed  by  the  masses  of  persons  of  the  most  varied  professions  who 
sought  his  help,  advice,  and  direction  . . .  Everyone  turned  to  VI.  Vas.  as  a  living, 
inexhaustible  source  of  artistic  knowledge.  All  sorts  of  artistic  endeavours  were 
conceived  and  organized  there  . . .  ’ 52  Stasov’s  niece  recalled  in  her  biography 
of  Stasov  that  he  was  visited  in  his  office  by  ‘visitors  of  both  sexes,  all  ages, 
representing  all  manner  of  professions  and  specialties  and  the  most  disparate 
social  ranks  and  positions.  Even  from  a  distance  . . .  you  could  hear  lively 
voices,  laughter,  arguments,  and  the  exclamations  and  loud  voice  of  Stasov 
himself  above  everyone  else.  There  was  always  a  multitude  of  young  people 
there.  And  everyone  came  to  him  fearlessly,  knowing  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  everyone,  to  share  his  knowledge,  to  show  them  what  they  needed  or 
suggest  some  new  line  of  inquiry.’  53 

In  the  citation  read  at  Stasov’s  fifty-year  jubilee  in  1899,  signed  by  more 
than  thirty  of  his  colleagues  in  the  library,  Stasov  was  commended  for  his 
commitment  to  the  library’s  users,  which  constituted  ‘a  shining  example  for 


48  A.  V.  Chistiakova,  ‘Rabota  V.  V.  Stasova  s  chitateliami  otdeleniia  iskusstv  Publichnoi  bib¬ 
lioteki’,  Trudy  Gosudarstvennoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  imeni  M.  E.  Salty  kova-Shchedrina,  vol.  3,  1957, 
pp.  205-27.  See  also  la.  I.  Khotiakov,  ‘Spravochno-bibliograficheskaia  rabota  Publichnoi  bib¬ 
lioteki  v  Peterburge  v  1814-1917  gg.’,  Trudy  Gosudarstvennoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  imeni  M.  E. 
Saltykov a-Shchedrina,  vol.  7,  1958,  pp.  91-93,  97-98. 

49  Timofeev  (note  6),  p.  88. 

50  Lev  Tolstoi  i  V.  V  Stasov:  perepiska,  1878-1906,  edited  by  V.  D.  Komarova  and  B.  L.  Modza- 
levskii  (Leningrad,  1929),  p.  162. 

51  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov,  1824-1906  (note  1),  p.  12. 

52  P.  P.  Rupini,  ‘Ocherk  dieiatel'nosti  V.  V.  Stasova’,  in  Nezabvennomu  Vladimiru  Vasil' evichu 
Stasovu  (note  2),  p.  42. 

53  Karenin  (note  5),  p.  605. 
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emulation’  and  set  a  new  standard  for  reader  services.54  Another  aspect  of 
Stasov’s  service  orientation  was  his  effort  to  publicize  the  library’s  resources  as 
a  means  of  attracting  new  readers.  In  his  first  annual  report  for  Korf,  Stasov 
wrote  that  ‘the  close  connection  between  our  institution  and  the  development 
and  direction  of  public  life  is  best  of  all  expressed  in  the  increasing  influx  of 
readers  into  the  halls  . . .  There  is  no  doubt  that,  having  once  lifted  the  veil 
behind  which  the  treasures  and  joys  of  learning  were  hidden,  society  will  no 
longer  want  to  part  with  them  and  will  never  cease  filling  the  halls  of  our 
library  . . .  with  teeming  crowds.’ 55  By  placing  dozens  of  notices  in  the  press 
about  new  acquisitions  or  changes  in  policy  or  procedure  in  the  library,  Stasov 
ensured  that  the  library  would  remain  in  the  public  view.56 

Stasov  considered  library  exhibits  the  single  most  effective  means  of  drawing 
people  into  the  library  and  encouraging  them  to  utilize  its  resources.  Korf 
conceived  the  library’s  first  exhibits  in  1853,  which  he  envisioned  as  ‘a  sort  of 
open  museum,  accessible  to  all,  which  develops  in  some  the  desire  to  study, 
helps  others  with  their  research,  and  finally,  inspires  artistic  thought  . . .  ’ 57 
Stasov  was  enthusiastic  about  the  library’s  exhibits  when  he  returned  to  the 
library  in  1854,  and  after  his  appointment  as  Korf’s  assistant  in  1856,  he  was 
given  responsibility  for  developing  and  mounting  future  exhibits.58 

In  his  biographical  sketch  of  Korf,  Stasov  described  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  ‘These  were  to  some  extent  short  public  courses  on  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
esting  questions;  they  remained  on  display  for  the  whole  year  and  attracted  a 
constant  crowd.  A  multitude  of  people  from  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  otherwise  wouldn’t  have  glanced  into  the  library,  were  now  drawn 
there  by  this  happy,  salutary  idea  of  Baron  Korf’s;  their  curiosity  was  aroused 
and  they  began  to  delve  into  one  subject  or  another.’  59  Stasov’s  commitment 
to  the  democratization  of  Russian  intellectual  life  is  evident  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  role  of  exhibits.  He  devoted  nearly  forty  pages  to  the  library’s  new  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  annual  report  for  1856. 60  Since  these  were  permanent  exhibits, 
before  long  Stasov  had  used  all  available  space  in  the  library  and  was  forced  to 
curtail  this  endeavour,  as  he  indicated  in  the  annual  report  for  1858.61 

54  Timofeev  (note  5),  pp.  205-06. 

55  Otchet  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  za  1856  god  (St  Petersburg,  1857),  pp.  4-5. 

56  Stasov’s  notices  about  the  library  are  listed  in  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov  (note  18). 

57  Imperatorskaia  publichnaia  biblioteka  za  sto  liet  (note  33),  p.  304. 

J,s  Stasov’s  work  with  exhibits  is  discussed  in  Stefanovich  (note  11),  pp.  74-94.  A  list  of  exhibits 
mounted  by  Stasov  appears  on  pp.  122-23.  The  exhibits  generally  are  described  in  N.  A.  Efimova, 
‘Chitateli  Publichnoi  biblioteki  v  Peterburge  i  organizatsiia  ikh  obsluzhivaniia  v  1814-1917  gg.’, 
Trudy  Gosudarstvennoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  imeni  M.  E.  Salty kova-Shchedrina,  vol.  6,  1958,  pp. 
91-99. 

r>,J  V.  V.  Stasov,  ‘Graf  Modest  Andreevich  Korf:  biograficheskii  ocherk,  1800-1876’,  in  V.  V. 
Stasov,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (note  12),  vol.  3,  col.  1549. 

(l(l  Otchet  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  za  1856  god  (note  55),  pp.  10-47. 

()1  Otchet  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  z a  1858  god  (St  Petersburg,  1859),  p.  7. 
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In  assisting  the  artistic  community  and  mounting  exhibits  for  the  general 
public,  Stasov  was  not  merely  responding  to  social  and  demographic  trends. 
His  goal  was  nothing  less  than  setting  the  course  of  Russian  cultural  devel¬ 
opment.  In  the  library,  as  in  art  and  music,  Stasov’s  constant  preoccupation 
was  achieving  and  celebrating  national  distinctiveness.  His  fierce  advocacy  of 
realism  and  narodnost'  in  art  and  music  recalls  Olenin’s  defence  of  neoclas¬ 
sicism  in  Russian  art  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.62 
Stasov  aimed  for  the  complete  hegemony  of  realism  in  the  arts,  just  as  Olenin 
had  ceaselessly  promoted  neoclassicism  in  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Both  Olenin  and  Stasov  made  significant  contributions  to  Russian 
ethnography  and  archaeology,  and  viewed  the  study  of  Russian  antiquities  and 
customs  as  a  means  of  forging  a  distinctively  Russian  cultural  identity.  Like 
Olenin,  Stasov  endeavoured  to  place  the  resources  of  the  library  in  the  service 
of  his  idiosyncratic  vision  of  Russian  culture.  Both  achieved  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  over  Russian  artistic  expression,  Olenin  in  the  eighteen-tens,  twenties, 
and  early  thirties,  and  Stasov  in  the  sixties,  seventies,  and  early  eighties.  As 
the  eminent  art  historian  I.  E.  Grabar'  observed,  the  Russian  intelligentsia  ap¬ 
prehended  art  through  the  eyes  and  brain  of  Stasov  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.63 
Finally,  like  Olenin,  Stasov  failed  to  keep  pace  with  changing  artistic  tastes 
and  forms  of  expression.  Faced  with  his  own  aesthetic  obsolescence,  how¬ 
ever,  Olenin  increasingly  shifted  his  attention  to  the  application  of  his  ideals 
in  scholarship,  whereas  Stasov  continued  to  press  his  aesthetic  views  on  an 
increasingly  unresponsive  artistic  community  and  general  public. 

Stasov’s  insistence  on  the  artist’s  civic  obligation  and  the  primacy  of  content 
over  form  or  technique  inevitably  led  to  his  adoption  by  the  theorists  of  socialist 
realism.  Since  the  1930s  he  was  enshrined  in  Soviet  ideology  as  the  exceptional 
enlightened,  progressive  member  of  the  nobility  and  a  fledgling  revolutionary 
democrat.  Although  his  views  on  the  social  utility  of  art  in  some  sense  do 
lend  support  to  the  image  of  him  as  a  proto-socialist  realist,  his  place  in  the 
Soviet  pantheon  is  not  completely  borne  out  by  reports  of  his  contemporaries 
of  his  indifference  to  politics.  The  musicologist  G.  N.  Timofeev  recalled  that 
although  in  1904-5  Stasov  followed  events  and  ‘rejoiced  when  truth  and  justice 
triumphed  and  grieved  when  they  were  vanquished’,  he  did  not  get  involved 
in  politics,  and  ‘during  these  unhappy  times  for  art,  when  it  was  pushed  into 
the  background,  abandoned,  forgotten,  [Stasov]  found  the  inner  strength  to 
sustain  enough  interest  and  energy  for  art  both  for  himself  and  for  others.’ 64  He 
held  the  view,  according  to  Timofeev,  that  ‘there  is  something  more  important 


62  On  Olenin’s  aesthetic  views  and  his  impact  on  Russian  art  and  literature,  see  Stuart  (note 
32). 

(,  !  Quoted  in  Curran  (note  4),  p.  312. 

64  Timofeev  (note  5),  p.  94. 
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than  politics.’65  In  his  sketch  of  Stasov,  Gorky  relates  Stasov’s  advice  that  he 
give  up  politics:  ‘In  the  end  nothing  will  remain  of  these  wars  of  yours  and 
all  this  nastiness.  Can’t  you  see  this?  Rubens  exists,  but  Napoleon  is  gone, 
Beethoven  exists,  but  Bismarck  is  gone.’ 66 

According  to  his  brother’s  younger  daughter,  Elena  Dmitrievna  Stasova, 
‘Uncle  never  was  a  revolutionary,  but  he  despised  the  tsarist  regime.’  67  Ap¬ 
parently  he  expressed  his  contempt  openly  within  the  family.  When  Alexander 
III  died,  Elena  Stasova  recounted,  all  employees  of  government  institutions 
received  a  commemorative  medal.  ‘. . .  [U]ncle  brought  his  home  and  hung 
it  . . .  in  the  bathroom.’ 68  However,  Stasov’s  cynicism  and  political  apathy 
was  not  inspired  solely  by  conservative  and  reactionary  forces.  He  was  report¬ 
edly  also  unenthusiastic  about  the  left.  Timofeev  observed  that  ‘  [h]  e  did  not 
overestimate  the  progressive  movement.  He  did  not  expect  a  wave  of  popular 
righteousness  to  break  against  the  old  order  and  wash  it  away.  He  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  swift  realization  of  the  people’s  cause,  even  though  he  passionately 
desired  this  for  his  deeply  beloved  native  land.’ 69 

During  his  lifetime  Stasov  was  attacked  as  a  Russian  chauvinist  and 
Slavophile.  In  reality  he  was  by  temperament  and  conviction  more  of  a  West¬ 
erner  than  a  Slavophile.  He  admired  Peter  the  Great  and  cherished  West 
European  culture,  and,  a  lifelong  atheist,  he  disdained  Russian  orthodoxy.  At 
the  same  time  he  categorically  opposed  the  imitation  of  any  form  of  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  culture,  and  devoted  his  life  to  promoting  a  distinctively  Russian  style 
in  art,  music,  literature,  and  scholarship.  At  the  heart  of  all  these  pursuits,  in 
Stasov’s  view,  lay  the  Public  Library,  without  which,  as  he  once  noted,  scarcely 
a  single  scholarly  or  creative  work  was  composed/0  Unlike  other  Russian  cul¬ 
tural  institutions,  the  Public  Library  had  ‘aspired  to  a  true  national  Russian 
character  from  the  first  day.’ 7 1  In  Stasov’s  judgment,  from  the  outset  ‘the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  contemporary  Russian  culture  and  never 
lost  its  footing.’  72 

In  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Stasov  was  increasingly  embittered  by  the  marked 
decline  of  what  he  considered  the  only  legitimate  form  of  artistic  expression 
and  the  rise  of  ‘regressive’  tendencies  such  as  modernism  and  symbolism.  He 
failed  to  understand  the  vitality  of  art  and  the  impact  of  social  and  economic 

65  Ibid. 

66  M.  Gor'kii,  ‘O  Stasove’,  in  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov,  1824-1906  (note  1),  p.  10. 

67  Elena  Stasova,  ‘Vladimir  Stasov:  vospominaniia’,  in  Vladimir  Vasil' evich  Stasov,  1824-1906 
(note  1),  pp.  84,  5. 

68  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

69  Timofeev  (note  5),  p.  95. 

' 0  Otchet  Imperatorskoi  Publichnoi  biblioteki  za  1856  god  (note  55),  pp.  3-4. 

' 1  V.  V.  Stasov,  ‘Publichnaia  biblioteka  i  Ermitazh  pri  Aleksandrie  I’,  in  his  Sobranie  sochinenii 
(note  12),  vol.  1,  col.  455. 

'2  Ibid.,  col.  456. 
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change  on  artistic  development  or  to  recognize  how  realism  had  given  rise  to 
new  impulses.  If  he  felt  that  his  early  achievements  in  art  and  music  had  been 
reversed,  in  the  realm  of  librarianship  Stasov  might  have  seen  that  his  contri¬ 
bution  was  more  permanent.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  librarians  of  the  Public  Library,  Russian  librarianship  had  come 
of  age.  In  Stasov’s  final  years,  the  community  of  librarians  serving  Russia’s 
major  research  libraries  began  to  seek  institutional  forms  of  expression  of  their 
corporate  identity.  In  1903  the  first  professional  association  for  Russian  librari¬ 
ans  was  formed  within  the  Russian  Bibliological  Society.  In  1908,  less  than  two 
years  after  Stasov’s  death,  this  group  was  reorganized  as  the  independent  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Librarianship,  which  immediately  undertook  a  study  of  the  state  of  the 
profession.  The  first  professional  journal  for  librarians  in  Russia,  Bibliotekar , 
began  publication  in  1910,  and  the  first  formal  courses  in  librarianship  were 
offered  in  1913.  These  achievements  were  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
legacy  of  Stasov  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Public  Library. 


H3^aTejibCTB0  ‘OrHH’  (1909 — 1923) 

Maxami  Be'spo.inbiii 


OcHOBaTeneM  h  /yiHTejibHoe  BpeMa  pyKOBOAHTeneM  neTep6yprcKoro  KHuro- 
H3^aTejibCTBa  ‘OrHH’  6biJi  EBreHHH  AjieKcaHApOBHH  JIjhjkhh  (1868 — 1942), 
3THorpa(j),  (j)OJibKjiopHCT,  jiHTepaTypoBe#,  b  cbohx  Tpyaax  nnoAOTBopHo 
npOflOJDKaBlIIHH  TpaZlHtlHH  KyjIbTypHO-HCTOpHHeCKOH  IIIKOJlbl.  Abtop  h  hhh- 
iinaTOp  MHoroHHCJieHHbix  HCCJieaoBaHHH  h  ny6jiHKaiiHH  no  HCTopnn  OTe- 
HeCTBeHHOH  CJIOBeCHOCTH,  OH  npH06peJI  H3BeCTHOCTb  H  KaK  TaJiaHTJIHBblH 
JIHTepaTypHblH  KpHTHK,  BOCnpHHMHHBblH  K  HOBbIM  3CTeTHHeCKHM  HCKaHHBM. 

Ko  BpeMeHH  ynpe^cAeHHa  ‘Omen’  JIjhjkhh  pacnonaraji  HeMajibiM  onbiTOM 
paGoTbi  b  CTOJiHHHbix  TOJiCTbix  >KypHajiax  —  ‘BecTHHKe  EBponbi’  n  ‘CoBpe- 
MeHHOM  MHpe’  (nocjieAHHH  oh  Heo(})HtiHajibHO  B03rjiaBJiaji  b  1907 — 1908  rr.); 
b  1912 — 1913  rr.  oh  peAaKTHpyeT  ‘CoBpeMeHHHK’.  Ycnexy  Hosoro  —  KHHro- 
H3^aTejibCKoro  —  HanHHaHHa  cnocoGcTBOBajia  h  HCKjnoHHTejibHaa  uiHpOTa 
KOHTaKTOB  JlaijKoro  —  c  yneHbiMH,  jiHTepaTopaMH,  xyAO^KHHKaMH  h  (Gnaro- 
Aapa,  b  nacTHOCTH,  ero  cjry)K6e  b  KaHu,ejiHpHH  Focy^apcTBeHHOH  /JyMbi) 
nojiHTHHecKHMH  h  oOmecTBeHHbiMH  AeaTejuiMH  3nOXH. 

Kax  pe^aKTop  ‘CoBpeMeHHoro  MHpa’  h  ‘CoBpeMeHHHKa’  JIjiukhh  ot- 
CTaHBaji  hx  o6meaeMOKpaTHHecKHH  Kypc,  conpoTHBJiaacb  nonbiTKaM  npe- 
BpaTHTb  3TH  H3AaHH51  B  MOHOnapTHHHbie  (cOIJHaJI-AeMOKpaTHHeCKHe)  op- 
raHbi.  ‘Mbi,  —  nncaji  oh  b  AeKa6pe  1912  r.  TopbROMy,  Ao6HBaBHieMycsi 
paziHKajiH3auHH  nojiHTHHecKOH  nporpaMMbi  ‘CoBpeMeHHHKa’,  —  coHHajiHCTbi- 
(|)e^epajiHCTbi,  ajib  KOTopbix,  Ha  noHBe  (j>eAepajiH3Ma,  crnaacHBaioTCfl  Bee  nap- 
THHHbie  <...>  pa3HorjiacH5i.  <...>  IlyTb,  HaMeneHHbiH  hcimu,  ho  MoeMy 
myOoKOMy  y6e>KAeHHK>,  BepeH.  EpaTb  Mbi  aojokhm  He  nonHOTOH  h  ocTpOTOH 
couHajibHO-nojiHTHHecKHx  CTaTen  (3Toro  nejib3a  AOCTHrHyTb  npH  ‘BHenap- 
thhhocth’,  Aa  h  He  Hymio!),  a  umpoKon  nocTanoBKOH  oOmeKyjibTypHbix 
3aAan. ..9l 

BHenapTHHHOH  o6meAeMOKpaTHHecKOH  6buia  h  njiaTiJiopMa  ‘Omen’,  h 
3TO  JIBHAOCb  OAHOH  H3  npHHHH  AJIHTCJIbHOrO  CymeCTBOBaHHfl  (JmpMbl.  B 
OTJIHHHe  OT  HeAOJirOBeHHbIX  AOpeBOJHOIJHOHHblX  napTHHHbIX  H3AaHHH,  3a- 
HHMaBLUHXca  nponaraHAOH  onpeAejieHHbix  nojiHTHHecKHx  aoktphh,  a  noTOMy 
BblHy^AeHHblX  OpHeHTHpOBaTbCa  Ha  He60JIbIH0H  aBTOpCKHH  KOJIJieKTHB,  HTO, 
b  cbok)  onepeAb,  CHjibHo  3aTpyAH5uio  ot6op  pyKonHceH  no  KpHTepmo  Ka- 
necTBa,  ‘OrHH’  c  hx  uinpOKOH  KyjibTypHO-npocBeTHTejibHOH  nporpaMMoil 
6biJiH  ropa3AO  6ojiee  He3aBHCHMbi  b  hachho-tbophcckom  oTHOuieHHH.  npH- 

1  IlepenHCKa  [A.  M.  TopbRoro]  c  E.  A.  JlauKHM/BcTyn.  ct.  C.  B.  3aHKH;  riy6ji.  h  kommcht. 
H.  B.  AHCTJiep.  —  TopbKHH  h  pyccKaa  ^cypHajiHCTHKa  Hanajia  XX  Beica:  HeH3fl.  nepermcKa. 
MocKBa,  1988,  c.  539. 
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rjiamaa  k  coTpyAHHnecTBy  Toro  hjih  HHoro  aBTopa,  ‘Ohm’  hcxoahjih  He 
H3  ero  nojiHTHHecKoro  credo  (hjih  3CTeTHHecicoro,  ecjiH  Aeno  Kacajiocb  H3- 
AaHHJi  xy^o>KecTBeHHbix  coHHHeHHH),  a  H3  oueHKH  ero  npo(j)eccHOHajn>Horo 
peHOMe  h  ypoBHa  npe^cTaBjieHHOH  hm  pyxonHCH,2  a  TaioKe,  pa3yMeeTca,  H3 
coo6pa)KeHHH  cyry6o  H3AaTenbcicoro  xapaKTepa:  (j)HHaHCOBbie  h  TexHHnecKHe 
B03M0)KH0CTH  nyGjIHKailHH,  O^KH/jaeMblH  HHTaTeJIbCKHH  cnpoc  H  T.A. 

BHenapTHHHOCTb  AaBaJia  ‘OrHflM’  He3aBHCHMOCTb  H  B  ())HHaHCOBOM  OT- 
HomeHHH:  b  CBoen  AeaTejibHocTH  ohh  He  nojiarajiHCb  Ha  MeiieHaTCKHe 
flOTauHH  (napTHHHyio  Kaccy).  ‘Oran’  6biJiH  ocHOBaHbi  Kaic  TOBapnmecTBO 
Ha  naax  jxjik  H3AaHH5i,  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M,  ‘jiHTepaTypHbix  h  xyao^cecTBeH- 
HblX  Tpy^OB  CBOHX  HJieHOB’,  H  OCHOBHOH  KanHTaJI  (J)HpMbI  CKJia^blBaJICH  H3 
6e3B03BpaTHbix  naeB,  bhochmmx  npn  BCTynjieHHH  b  Hee,  a  oGopoTHbin  —  H3 
naeBbix  BKJiaAOB,  npoueHTOB  ot  xpaHeHHH  cyMM,  coctojhiihx  Ha  ee  TeicymeM 
cneTy,  h  npoiieHTOB  ot  npH6bijiH  c  H3AaHHH.  MHCTaa  npnGbiAb  AOA>KHa  6bijia 
AejiHTbCH  no  HHCJiy  naeB  h  BKJiaAOB,  npHneM  oahh  nan  npHpaBHHBanca  AByM 
BKjiaAaM.3  Bmccto  AeHe>KHoro  nan  AonycKajiocb  BHeceHHe  naa  TpyAOBoro, 
cocToamero  H3  ‘jihhhmx  JiHTepaTypHbix  h  xyao^cecTBeHHbix  TpyAOB  HjieHa 
hjih  >Ke  paGoT  no  peAaKijHH  h  oGpaGoTKe  pyKonncen  Apyrnx  hjichob  ToBapH- 
mecTBa  hjih  nocTopoHHHx  aha’  h  oueHHBaBuierocji  b  300  p.,4  hto  cootbct- 
CTBOBajio  npHHHTOMy  pa3Mepy  achokhoto  naa  h  naeBoro  BKJiaAa. 

PacnopaAHTejibHbiM  opraHOM  TOBapnmecTBa  flBAAAOCb  OGmee  co6paHHe 
ero  HJieHOB,  HcnojiHHTenbHbiM  opraHOM  —  IlpaBJieHHe,  KOTopoe  pyKOBOA- 
CTBOBajiocb  HHCTpyKiineH,  npenoAaHHOH  eMy  06ihhm  co6paHHeM.  no 
HHCTpyKAHH,  yTBep)KAeHHOH  OGuiHM  COGpaHHeM  HJieHOB  TOBapHmeCTBa 

‘Oran’,  cocToaBiueMCH  31  OKTaGpa  1909  r.  noA  npeAceAaTeAbCTBOM  B.  A. 
HnKOJibCKoro,  Ha  npaBjieHHe,  b  cocTaB  KOToporo  Gbijin  H36paHbi  A.  B.  Ee- 
jio6opOAOBa,  E.  A.  JIhhkhh  h  B.  A.  Hhkojibckhh,5  B03JiarajiHCb:  co3biB  co- 
GpaHHH,  cocTaBjieHHe  njiaHOB  h  cmct  Ha  H3AaHH»,  onpeAeAeHHe  roHopapoB, 
THpa^cen,  BbiAana  roHopapoB,  npHo6peTeHHe  pyKonnceii,  onjiaTa  pacxoAOB  no 
nenaTaHHio,  pexjiaMe  h  npoAa>Ke,  BeAOHHe  othcthocth,  npneM  3aHBJieHHH  o 
BCTynjieHHH  b  TOBapHmecTBO  h  BbixoAe  H3  Hero,  HCHHCJieHHe,  pacnpeAejieHne 
h  BbiAana  npnGbijieH,  HaeM  cjiy^cauinx  h  np.6 

B  AajibHenmeM,  BCJieACTBHe  pactunpeHna  MacuiTa6oB  AeHTejibHOCTH  h 
yBejiHHeHHa  hhcjichhocth  aachob  TOBapHinecTBa,  CTpyKTypa  ero  ynpaBAeHHfl 
ycno>KHHAacb:  Me^cAy  OGiahm  coGpaHHeM  h  IlpaBAeHHeM  B03HHKaeT  hobhh 

2  OTceB  6bin  BecbMa  bcjimk;  TaK,  H3  33  pyKoimceH,  nocTynHBiiiHX  b  nopT^enb  ‘OrHeii'  b 
1915 — 1916  rr.,  6biJio  HanenaTaHo  13  h  cjiaHo  b  nenaTb  7,  a  ocTajibHbie  B03BpameHbi  aBTopaM 
(MHCTHTyT  pyccKOH  JTHTepaTypbi,  jjajiee  HPJIH,  (J).  212,  eji.  xp.  175,  ji.  7). 

3  HPJIH,  4).  212,  en.  xp.  184,  ji.  45—45  06. 

4  HPJIH,  (j).  212,  ex.  xp.  181,  ji.  131. 

5  HPJIH,  4).  212,  ejx.  xp.  182,  ji.  1. 

6  HPJIH,  4).  212,  eji.  xp.  181,  ji.  130. 
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opraH  —  CoBeT  TOBapnmecTBa.  Ha  Hero  B03Jiaranocb  o6mee  pyKOBOACTBO 
(j)HpMOH  —  pemeHHe  TaKHx  3a^an,  KaK  cocTaBjieHHe  H3AaTejibCKHX  njiaHOB, 
npe^BapHTejibHoe  paccMOTpeHHe  roAOBbix  othctob,  cmct  h  np. 

Ha  npoTa^ceHHH  cBoen  HeTbipHaAAaTHjieTHeH  hctophh  cymecTBOBaHHfl 
‘OrHH’  noABeprajiHCb  peopraHH3aijHH. 

20  anpejiH  1915  r.  cocToajiocb  nepBoe  npeABapHTenbHoe  OOmee  co6paHHe 
naHLHHKOB,  Ha  kotopom  6bm  npoHHTaH  HOBbiil  ycTaB  ‘Omen’,  cocTaBjieHHbiH 
no  o6pa3ny  ycTaBa  MOCKOBCKoro  TOBapHinecTBa  H3AaTejibCKoro  h  nenaTHoro 
Aejia  ‘3aApyra’  (coneTaBuiero  npHHAHnbi  opraHH3anHH  npeAnpHHTHH  Koon- 
epaTHBHoro  h  aKAHOHepHoro  thhob).7  Bbijin  TaiDKe  npHHHTbi  cornameHHfl  o 
coeAHHeHHH  ‘Omen’  c  H3AaTejibCTBOM  M.  B.  ABepbaHOBa  h  H3AaTejibCTBOM 
TpaAymHH  AeHb’,  npHHaAJie>KaBLHHM  M.  B.  h  C.  A.  E(j)poHaM.  nocjieAHHM  1 
Maa  1915  r.  6bmo  HanpaBjieHO  nncbMO  c  npeAJKOKeHneM  CTaTb  naHu^HKaMH 
kOrHeH’,  nepeAaB  ‘OrHflM’  HMymecTBO  Tp^Aymero  aha1  (H3AaHHbie  khhfh, 
xyAO^ecTBeHHbie  MaTepnajibi  h  pyxonHCH)  Ha  cyMMy  b  75  Tbic.  p.,  KaKOBaa 
h  ao jdk Ha  6buia  cocTaBjiflTb  nan  E(|)poHOB  b  kOrHax’  (bo  CTOjibKO  >Ke  oueHH- 
Bajiocb  HMymecTBO  cbmhx  ‘OrHen’).  Ha  btopom  npeAeapHTejibHOM  06lhcm 
C06paHHH,  COCTO^BUieMCH  16  Maa,  B  TOBapHUjeCTBO  BCTynHJIH  HOBbie  JIHHa,  B 
TOM  HHCJie  E(j)pOHbI  H  ABepbHHOB.  H3AaHHfl  nOA  HX  (J)HpMaMH  CTaJlH  nOCTy- 
naTb  Ha  KHH^cHbiH  CKjiaA  ‘OrHen’.8 

npoeKT  ycTaBa  Tyccxoro  ToBapHmecTBa  nenaTHoro  h  H3AaTejibCKoro  Aejia 
‘Othh’  b  neTporpaAe’,  yHpe)KAaeMoro  JIjhjkhm,  6bui  npeACTaBjieH  b  Mhhhc- 
TepcTBO  ToproBJiH  h  npoMbiuiAeHHOCTH  h  OAo6peH  3aceAaHHeM  CoBeTa  MH- 
hhctpob  ot  15  Hiojia  1915  r.,9  a  25  aBrycTa  ynpeAHTejib  6biJi  yBeAOMJieH 
Otacjiom  ToproBJiH  MHHHCTepCTBa  o  BbicoHanujeM  yTBep>KAeHHH  ycTaBa, 
nocjieAOBaBuieM  12  aBrycTa.10 

‘OtHH’  o6tHBHJIH  06  OTKpbITHH  CBOHX  AeHCTBHH  C  1  OKTJl6pa  1915  r.11  B 
3tot  AeHb  cocToanocb  nepBoe  06mee  co6paHHe  hjichob  BHOBb  ynpe^AeHHoro 
TOBapHujecTBa.  B  Hero  bxoahjio  33  naHLHHKa:  M.  H.  ABepbHHOB,  A.  B.  Ee- 
jioGopoAOBa,  H.  H.  EejibCKHH,  A.  H.  EpiojuiOBa,  JT.  3.  EyxreiiM,  F.  B.  Bep- 
HaACKHH,  KH.  C.  M.  BOJIKOHCKHH,  KH.  H.  B.  ToJIHAblH,  H.  B.  H  C.  A.  E(j)pOHbI, 
n.  C.  KoraH,  B.  F.  h  H.  F.  KoHpaAH,  A.  A.  Kophhjiob,  B.  31.  Kyp6aTOB,  B. 
A.  h  E.  A.  JlauKHe,  A.  A.  Meilep,  M.  Mhtpoxhh,  B.  Jl.  MoA3aneBCKHH, 
n.  O.  Mopo30B,  rp.  JI.  H.  Aio-MyapOH,  H.  A.  najibHHHCKaa,  n.  H.  neBHH, 

7  ‘Othh’  Haxo^HJiHCb  c  ‘3a^pyroH’  b  tcchom  KOHTaKTe  —  oSMeHHBajiHCb  azipecaMH  kohtp- 
arenTOB  h  H3flaHH«MH  jxjisi  pacnpocTpaHeHHH.  H3  npaKTHKH  ‘3a^pyrH’  ‘Othamh’  6biJi  3anMCTBo- 
BaH  TaioKe  npoeKT  onnaTbi  Tpyna  no  peneH3npoBaHHK)  pyKonncen  h  khht  (MPJIM,  (}).  212,  ea. 
xp.  177). 

8  HPJ1H,  4).  212,  e/r  xp.  177. 

9  ripaBHTeJlbCTBeHHblH  BeCTHHK.  1915.  18  HJOJlfl. 

10  MPAH,  (j).  212,  ea.  xp.  182,  ji.  2. 

11  BeAOMOCTH  PleTporpa^cKoro  rpazioHaHajibCTBa.  1915.  15  okt.;  BecTHHK  c|)HHaHC0B, 

npOMblUIJieHHOCTH  H  ToproBJiH.  1915.  18  OKT.;  ripaBHTeJlbCTBeHHblH  BeCTHHK.  1915.  18  OKT. 
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H.  C.  IljiaTOHOBa,  E.  FI.  IIojiohckhh,  H.  M.  PeiEiejib,  M.  H.  Pomhihkobckhh, 
C.  n.  CeMeHOB,  A.  A.  CnBepc,  JI.  H.  CTapK,  M.  H.  HepHbimeBCKHH,  J\.  M. 
IHenKHH.  OGinaa  cyMMa  naeB  (Ka)K^bm  b  250  p.)  cocTaBJiana  652,  ronocoB  — 
61.  HaH6ojiee  KpynHbiMH  naiiiUHKaMH  6bijin  E<f>poHbi  (no  151  naio  Rabbin), 
Hio-MyapOH  (120),  E.  A.  JIhijkhh  (72),  B.  F.  KoHpann  (42)  n  B.  A.  JIbhkhh 
(32);  noneBoe  ynacTne  ocTajibHbix  6biJio  cymecTBeHHO  MeHbuinM  (ho  He  Me- 
Hee  2  naeB).  Elpn  3tom  KaK  2  naa,  TaK  h  4  (Eejio6opo^OBa,  Bojikohckhh, 
Pen^ejib)  naBajin  npaBO  Ha  1  rojioc,  8  naeB  (rojnmbiH,  H.  T.  KoHpanH)  —  Ha 
2  rojioca,  14  naeB  (IleBHH)  —  Ha  3;  ocTajibHbie  (KpynHbie)  naHLHHKH  oGjia/iajm 
5  rojiocaMH  Ka^nbiH.12 

TaKOH  cocTaB  coxpaHHJica  nonra  6e3  H3MeHeHHH  jio  anpejia  1917  r.  B 
cnncKe  nanuzHKOB  Ha  16  anpejia  oTcyTCTByioT  ABepbBHOB,  EyxreHM,  KoraH, 
Meiiep,  CeMeHOB,  CTapK,  IIojiohckhh  h  hhcjibtc5i  HOBbie  HJieHbi:  H.  31.  Ehjih- 
6hh,  C.  M.  Eotkhh,  A.  KopcaKOB,  6ap.  C.  A.  Kop(j),  K).  A.  Hcjihaob, 
6ap.  E.  3.  Hojibne,  C.  O.  OjibneHGypr,  E.  F.  CKaMOHH,  A.  A.  CypKOB.  Ha  35 
HJieHOB  npHxonHTca  1016  naeB.  HaH6ojiee  KpynHbie  naHLHHKH  b  stot  nepHon: 
CypKOB  (200  naeB),  H.  B.  E(j)pOH  (163),  C.  A.  E(J)poH  (151),  E.  A.  JThhkhh 
(120),  nio-MyapoH  (120),  EejibCKHH  (70).  K  8  aBrycTa  1917  r.  noGaBjnnoTCfl 
31.  JI.  EapCKOB,  M.  A.  Kphjihhcbckhh  (bhocht  100  naeB),  >KeHa  E.  A.  JIbhkoto 

—  B.  A.  JlflHKaa,  A.  M.  neTpyHKeBHH,  C.  H.  Tpohhhhkhh,  /],.  B.  Ohjioco(})ob; 
ynacTHe  EejibCKoro  yBejiHHHBaeTca  no  170  (k  16  aBrycTa  —  no  190),  CypKOBa 

—  £0  400  naeB.13 

16  anpejia  1917  r.  Ha  3acenaHHH  Hpe3BbiHaHHoro  OGmero  co6paHHa  hjichob 
TOBapninecTBa  npHHHMaeTca  peuieHHe  o  pacuinpeHnn  neaTejibHOCTH  ‘OmeH 
h  yBejiHneHHH  hx  ochobhoto  KanHTana.14  Ha  3acenaHHH  OGinero  co6paHHa 
23  Man  E.  A.  JIbhkhh  noKjianbiBaeT  o  tom,  hto  b  GjiH^caHinee  BpeMa 
xapaKTep  neaTejibHOCTH  (j)HpMbi  H3MeHHTca.15  Penb  rnjia,  b  nacTHOCTH,  o 
peopraHH3auHH  naeBoro  TOBapninecTBa  b  aKHHOHepHoe  o6inecTBO.  16  aB¬ 
rycTa  Hpe3BbiHaHHoe  06mee  coGpaHHe  nanmHKOB  enHHorjiacHO  nocTaHOBHjio: 
‘nopynHTb  npaBJieHHio  npencTaBHTb  Ha  yTBep^neHne  MHHHCTepcTBa  Top- 
tobjih  h  npoMbiuiJieHHOCTH  YcTaB  hoboto  AKHHOHepHoro  O-Ba  'Othh’  CO 
CKjianoHHbiM  KanHTajioM  b  800  000  py6jien,  Bbipa3HTb  corjiacne  Ha  nepenany 
BHOBb  ynpoK^aeMOMy  AKUHOHepHOMy  OGinecTBy  ‘Othh’  Bcero  aKTHBa  h  nac- 
CHBa  T-Ba  ‘Othh’  3a  ueHy  h  Ha  ycnoBHax  no  corjiauieHHK)  c  nepBbiM  OGlhhm 
Co6paHHeM  rr.  aKHHOHepOB  Akhkohcphoto  06inecTBa  ‘Othh’.’16 

YcTaB  aKunoHepHoro  oGinecTBa,  yHpe>KHaeMoro  H.  H.  EejibCKHM  h  E.  A. 
JIhhkhm,  6biji  yTBep>KAeH  mhhhctpom  ToproBjiH  h  npoMbiuiJieHHOCTH  Bpe- 

12  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  e/r  xp.  177;  eji.  xp.  182,  ji.  3;  eji.  xp.  174,  jt.  11. 

13  HPJIH,  (j).  212,  ejx.  xp.  174,  ji.  10,  13,  17. 

14  HPJIH,  (J).  212,  en.  xp.  182,  ji.  16—16  06. 

15  HPJIH,  (j).  212,  ea.  xp.  182,  ji.  14. 

16  HPJIH,  (j).  212,  eji.  xp.  177. 
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MeHHoro  npaBHTejibCTBa  3  OKTa6pa  1917  r.  ToBapnmecTBO  nepeAaBajio  06- 
mecTBy  Bee  cboh  jiejia  ‘Ha  xo^y’  h  ycTynajio  HMymecTBO,  KOTopoe  cocto- 
jijio  H3  KHH)KHbix  CKjia^OB  ‘OrHen’  h  ‘BceoOmen  6H6jiHOTeKH’  (a  TaioKe  aB- 
TopCKHx  npaB  Ha  khh™,  BxoAflujHe  b  cocTaB  nocjieflHeH),  cRjia^a  6yMara, 
xaccbi  h  TeicyinHX  chctob  ‘OraeS’,  THnorpa(j)HH  Tepojib#’,  npaB  co6ctbch- 
hocth  Ha  H3^aHHe  Bcex  coHHHeHHH  noKoilHoro  aKaaeMHKa  A.  H.  FlbinHHa, 
Ha  H3^aHHe  >KypHajia  ‘Apryc’17  h  np.  HMymecTBO  ycTynajiocb  3a  3150  aic- 
Uhh  oGmecTBa  na  HOMHHajibHyK)  cyMMy  787  500  p.,  hto  ziaBajio  HJieHaM 
6biBmero  TOBapHmecTBa  npaBO  Ha  160  tojiocob.  Eme  25  rojiocoB  (50  aidjHH) 
pacnpeziejiajiocb  MOK^y  ABeHajmaTbio  jinuaMH,  a  hmchho:  E.  A.  JIaijkhm 
(npeziceAaTejieM  CoBeTa  aKUHOHepHoro  o6mecTBa),  H.  E.  rjia36eproM  (npe#- 
ceztaTejieM  EIpaBjieHHa),  H.  H.  EejibCKHM,  E.  r.  CicaMOHH,  M.  B.  E(J)poHOM 
(HjieHaMH  EIpaBJieHHJi),  W.  W.  JlyKauiHHbiM,  T.  C.  CapKHcoBbiM  (KaHjjn- 
aaTaMH  b  HjieHbi  npaBJieHHfl),  W.  JX.  Bhjichckhm,  H.  EL  MBaHOBbiM,  6ap.  E. 
3.  Hojib,ae,  H.  A.  ElajibHHHCKHM,  M.  H.  MepHbimeBCKHM,  npHneM  rjia36epr 
o6jiaziaji  5  rojiocaMH  (10  aKUHH),  EejibCKHH  h  JIaijkhh  hmcjih  no  4  rojioca  (no 
8  aKHHH),  ocTaubHbie  no  jxbsl  h  ojiHOMy.18 

IlepBoe  06mee  co6paHHe  rr.  aKUHOHepoB  o6mecTBa  ‘OmH’  cocToajiocb  26 
OKTa6pa  1917  r.,  h  c  3Toro  aha  oho  OTKpbiJio  cboh  aencTBHa.19 

*  *  * 

‘OrHH’  ^e6lOTHpOBaJIH  B  1909  r.  -  BbinyCKOM  B  CBeT  H35HIJHOrO  H3flaHH5I 

‘K  HOBbiM  ^ajiaM:  coBpeMeHHaa  jiHpHKa’.  B  stot  c6opHHK,  cocTaBneHHbiH 
JI.  J\.  CBep6eeBOH  npn  ynacTHH  E.  A.  Jlauxoro,  bouijih  cthxh  no3TOB 
pa3Hbix  HanpaBjieHHH  (npeHMymecTBeHHO  chmbojihctob),  ‘aHTaBUineca  b  Tec- 
hom  Kpyry  nepBbix  ynacTHHKOB  ‘OraeS’  Ha  JiHTepaTypHbix  Benepax  y  E.  A. 
JlauKoro’.20  ElepBOMy  pa3/iejiy  6bijia  npeanocjiaHa  CTponica  ‘El  3aneM-TO 
3aropajiHCb  oroHbKH’  (h3  CTHxoTBopeHHfl  Ban.  MBaHOBa  ‘Hhih  h  CBeTeji’), 
CTaBuiaa,  kslk  BcnoMHHaji  JIjiukhh,  ‘3m6jicmoh  jteaTejibHOCTH  nncaTejieH  h 

Xy#0>KHHKOB,  COaeHCTBOBaBUJHX  CBOHMH  npOH3Be^CHHHMH  pa3rOpaHHH3  H 
6jiecKy  ‘OrHenY21 

B  cjieayiomeM  ro^y  6biJia  ony6jiHKOBaHa  KHHra  B.  A.  HnKOJibCKoro  ‘B. 

17  Ha  3aceaaHHM  CoBeTa  ‘OrHefi’  12  Mapxa  1917  r.  cooGmaaocb,  hto  b  TOBapHmecTBO 
H3bHBjTBeT  >KeaaHHe  BCTynHTb  ToproBbiil  aoM  in.  n.  JlyroBOH  h  H.  E.  Tjia36epr  h  K°’,  ko- 
TopbiH  6yaeT  HMeTb  naeBoe  ynacTHe  b  cyMMe  150  Tbic.  p.  (100  Tbic.  p.  bhochtch  ero  co6cTBeH- 
HbiMH  naaMH).  ToproBbiH  aoM  npeaao>KHa  ycTynHTb  ‘OrHflM’  H3/iaHHe  >KypHaaa  lApryc’,  h  Ha 
3aceaaHHH  npaBaeHHfl  ‘Omen’  1  aBrycTa  1917  r.  3to  npeaao>KeHHe  6biao  npHHflTO.  nocToaHHoe 
npeziCTaBHTejibCTBO  ot  CoBeTa  ‘OrHefi’  b  peaaKUHOHHOM  KOMHTeTe  ‘Apryca’  6biJio  8  HO«6pfl 
1917  r.  B03Jio»:eHo  Ha  JO.  A.  HeawaoBa  (HPJ1H,  4>.  212,  ea.  xp.  177;  ea.  xp.  179,  ji.  5). 

18  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  ea.  xp.  182,  a.  27—28. 

19  O  neM  18  HOfl6pfl  1917  r.  6biJio  HanpaBaeHO  3aflBaeHHe  b  OTaea  ToproBaw  MHHHCTepcTBa 
ToproBaH  h  npoMbimaeHHOCTH  (HPJIH,  (J).  212,  ea.  xp.  189,  a.  1). 

20  K  HOBbiM  aaaaM.  2-e  H3a.  CTOxxoabM,  1921,  [c.  5], 

21  TaM  yK e. 
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W.  CypHKOB’  (cepufl  ‘PyccKne  xyAominKn’22),  b  1911  r.  —  ‘EIiobhc  jxq  Ula- 
BaHH’  (cepna  "MHOCTpaHHbie  xyAOtfCHmcn’)  ft.  A.  TypeHaxojibAa.  06e  co- 
npOBO^CAaJTHCb  IIOpTpeTaMH  XyAO^KHHKOB  H  penpOAyKUHJIMH  C  HX  KapTHH, 
a  nenaTanHCb  b  THnorpacj)HH  TepojibA’  AKunoHepHoro  o6mecTBa  ranorpacj)- 
CKoro  aena.  FIoa  3toh  (j)npMon  Ha  py6e>Ke  1900 — 1910-x  rr.  b  cepHH  ‘BceoG- 
maa  GnGjinoTeKa’  n3AaBajincb  nepeBOAHbie  6Horpa(J)HH-xapaKTepHCTHKH  Bbi- 
AaioiuHxcfl  3apy6e>KHbix  xyAO>KHnKOB.23  HeKOTOpbie  H3  hhx  Gbinn  b  1917 — 
1918  rr.  nepen3AaHbi  no a  (j)npMon  ‘Oran’  b  cepHH  TBopubi  bchhoh  KpacoTbi’: 
'AHTyaH  BaTTo’  T.  Ceanjw,24  ‘EapTOJioMa  Mypnjibo’  n.  Jla(})OHa,  ‘BaH- 
fleHK’  W.  OnpeHC-reBepTa,  ‘/{nero  BejiacKe3’  3.  Oopa,  ‘MnKejib-AH^ejio’ 
M.  PeHMOHa,  TnunaH’  M.  TaMejiH,  ‘Pa^aajib’  3.  Miomja,  ‘PeMGpaHAT’ 
3.  BepxapHa,  ‘PyGeHc’  Y.  TKecjxjipya.  nenaTajincb  Gponnopbi  b  toh  >Ke  th- 
norpa(()HH  Tepojib#’,  nepemeAiuen  b  co6cTBeHHOCTb  ‘Omen’. 

K  nepeBOAHbiM  H3AaHH5iM  ‘Omen’  no  npo6neMaM  H3o6pa3HTejibHoro 
ncKyccTBa  cne^yeT  npHnncjinTb  TaKace  eme  Tpn  KHnrn,  BbinymeHHbie  BHe 
cepnn:  b  1912  r.  cbct  yBH^ejin  ‘pa3MbiuijieHH5i  n  3aMeTKH  >KeHeBCKoro  xyAO)K- 
HHKa’  P.  Ten(j)epa  ‘O  npeicpacHOM  b  ncKyccTBe’,  b  1913  r.  (h  BTopbiM  H3^aHneM 
b  1914  r.)  —  Gece^bi  O.  PoAeHa,25  3anncaHHbie  14.  r3ejuib  n  03arjiaBJieHHbie 
‘McKyccTBo’,  b  1915  r.  —  GoraTO  njunocTpnpOBaHHafl  MOHorpa(J)HH  3.  JleBH 
TpenecKaa  CKyjibnTypa’.26 

riepeBo^Hbie  n3AaHn*i  cocTaBjiHjin  b  uenoM  He6ojibmyio  aojiio  npOAyKAnn 
‘OmeH’.  M3  HanenaTaHHoro  BHe  cepnn  cjie^yeT  Ha3BaTb  eme  'KHnry  o  Cbatom 
OpaHizncKe’  (1912),  oGbeAHHnBtnyio  paa  connHeHnn  o  ‘XpncTOBOM  GeAHflKe’ 
b  nepeBOAe  n  co  BCTynnTejibHon  CTaTben  B.  Y.  KoHpaAH,  ‘PbmaHne  Top^ecT- 
Byromero  3Bepfl’  /IpKopAaHO  BpyHO  (1914)  b  nepeBOAe  n  c  npHMeHaHHflMH  A. 
3onoTapeBa,  Tpenecieoe  Mnp0B033peHHe’  MaKca  ByHATa  (1916)  b  nepeBOAe 
<I>.  J\.  Kanejnoma  noA  pe^aKunen  M.  H.  IIlBapua,  pa6oTy  aMepnKaHCKoro 
ncTopnKa  PonaHAa  3uiepa  o  npnnnHax  MnpOBon  BOHHbi  ‘naHrepMaHnBM’ 
(1916;  KHnra  HanncaHa  b  Hanane  1913  r.)  b  coKpameHHOM  nepeBOAe  B.  ft. 
<t>aH-Aep-<J>jinTa,  poMaH  'n3  >KH3Hn  HeMemeon  Ka3apMbi’  PyAOJib(()a  UlTpaTua 
‘Tpn  a  ha’  (1917)  b  nepeBOAe  P.  MapKOBnn  n,  HaKOHeu,,  KHnry  n3BecTHoro 
HJieHa  penxcTara  <t>pnApnxa  HayMaHHa,  BbiineAruyio  b  TepMaHnn  b  1916  r. 
n  nonyanBLuyio  Gojibinon  pe30HaHC  b  oGmecTBe  n  npecce,  —  ‘CpeAHHHaa 
EBpona  (Mitteleuropa)’  (1918)  b  nepeBOAe  OaH-Aep-OunTa  n  c  npeAHCJiOBneM 
Gap.  B.  3.  HonbAe. 

22  Flpeanojiarajiocb  H3aaTb  b  ttoh  cepHH  TaioKe  KHHry  A.  H.  EeHya  o  JleBHTaHe  (HPJIM,  (J). 
212,  ea.  xp.  182,  a.  1  06.). 

23  B  MHCne  nepeBoziHHKOB  6biaa  B.  A.  JlauKafl.  noa  ee  h  B.  A.  HnicojibCKoro  Ha6aK>aeHHeM 
ocymecTBjiajiocb  H3aaHHe  ynoMAHyTon  MOHorpacJjHH  TyreHaxoabaa. 

24  Ha  H3ziaHHH  —  CaaHJib. 

25  Ha  H3aaHHH  —  A.  Poxoh. 

26  B.  T.  KoHpaan,  nepeBoannua  nocaeaHeil  khhth,  BbinycTHaa  b  1917  r.  b  'Othhx’  cocTaBaeH- 
HbiH  eio  nyTeBoanTeab  ‘Cpean  KapTHH  3pMHTa)Ka’. 
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BHymHTejibHyio  rpynny  BbinymeHHbix  ‘OrHaMn’  khht  cocTaBJiann  ny6- 
jiHKauHH  n  HCCJieAOBaHHa,  nocBHmeHHbie  ncTopnn  pyccKoro  oGmecTBa.  B  191 1 
r.  non  Ha6jiK)^eHHeM  E.  A.  Jlamcoro  H3AaioTca  ‘BocnoMHHaHna  CTyAeHTCTBa’ 
K.  C.  AxcaKOBa,  npnypOHeHHbie  k  50-jicthk)  co  aha  ero  KOHHHHbi;27  b  tom 
ace  roAy  noA  peAaKAnen  n  c  npeAncnoBneM  kh.  H.  B.  rojimjbma  ny6jiHKyeT- 
ca  AHeBHHK  E.  H.  rionoBon,  xopouio  3HaBmen  cjiaBaHO(j)HjioB  h  Apyrnx  Ae- 
aTenen  anoxn  ‘cepeAHHbi  Bexa’,  —  ‘H3  Mockobckoh  acn3HH  copoxoBbix  toaob’. 
B  1913  r.  noA  peAaKAnen  n  c  npnMeHaHnaMH  kh.  TojiHAbiHa  h  IE  E.  LLJe- 
rojieBa  6biJi  h3a&h  ‘Ahcbhhk’  B.  C.  Akcakoboh,  cecTpbi  cnaBaHO(j)HjioB,  a 
b  1914  r.  b  CBeT  BbixoAaT  y)Ke  naTb  MeMyapHbix  khht,  coBOKynHO  o6HHMa- 

H3LHHX  HeCKOJlbKO  nepHOAOB  pyCCKOH  HCTOpHH  -  OT  3nOXH  EKaTepHHbl  AO 

ccbijiKH  AeKaGpHCTOB:  ‘Moe  BpeMa’  T.  C.  Bhhckoto  (noA  peAaKAnen  h  co 
BCTynHTejibHOH  CTaTben  IHerojieBa),  ‘3anHCKH’  rp.  E.  O.  KoMapoBCKoro  (noA 
peAaKAnen  lUerojieBa  h  co  BCTynnTenbHon  3aMeTKon  JIaAKoro),  ‘BocnoMH- 
HaHHa  o  Gmaom’  E.  A.  Ca6aHeeBOH  (c  npeAHCJioBHeM  /J.  A.  KopcaKOBa  h  noA 
peAaKAnen  h  c  npnMeHaHnaMH  B.  JI.  MoA3aneBCKoro),  ‘BocnoMHHaHna’  A. 
E.  JIa63HHOH  (c  npeAHCJioBHeM  MoA3ajieBCKoro  h  BCTynnTejibHon  3aMeTKon 
C.  O.  OjibAeH6ypra)  h  ‘3anncKH  HecnacTHoro,  coAepacamne  nyTeuiecTBHe  b 
CnGnpb  no  KaHaTy’,  cocTaBJieHHbie  B.  H.  IIlTenHrejieM  co  cjiob  h  no  MaTe- 
pnajiaM  B.  II.  KojiecHHKOBa  (noA  peAaKAnen  n  co  BCTynnTejibHon  CTaTben 
meroneBa).  HacTb  sthx  khht  BbixoAHJia  b  cepnn  ‘En6jiHOTeKH  MeMyapoB  H3- 
AaTeAbCTBa  ‘Othh”,  ocHOBaHHon  b  1914  r.  noA  pyKOBOACTBOM  IIJerojieBa.  B 
1916  r.  ‘Bn6jinoTeKa. . .  ’  nonojmnjiacb  ‘BocnoMHHaHnaMH  3eMCKoro  AeaTejia’ 
B.  M.  XnacHAKOBa  (c  npeAHCJioBHeM  B.  Si.  BorynapcKoro),  b  1917  r.  —  ‘3a- 
nncKaMn’  H.  B.  BacaprnHa  (noA  peAaKAnen  n  co  BCTynnTejibHon  CTaTben 
meroneBa)  n  ‘BocnoMHHaHnaMH’  6paTbeB  EecTyaceBbix  (noA  peAaKAnen  ILJe- 
roneBa). 

B  1918  r.  noA  peAaKAnen  kh.  C.  M.  Bojikohckoto  n  B.  JI.  MoA3aneBCKoro 
6bijia  H3AaHa  nepBaa  nacTb  nepBoro  TOMa  ‘ApxnBa  AeKa6pncTOB’  kh.  C. 
r.  Bojikohckoto  (‘/Jo  Cn6npH’).  Mto  ace  KacaeTca  Majioo6beMHbix  MaTepn- 
aAOB  no  ncTOpnn  ‘jinTepaTypbi  n  o6iAecTBeHHOCTH’,  to  hx  6buio  pemeHO 
BbinycxaTb  OTAejibHbiMH  cGopHHKaMH,  OAHaxo  H3AaTb  yAajiocb  TOJibxo  nep- 
Bbin  BbinycK  ajibMaHaxa  ‘Othh:  Hcropna.  JlnTepaTypa’  (noA  peAaKAnen  JlaA- 
koto,  MoA3ajieBCKoro  n  A.  A.  CnBepca)  —  oh  yBHAeji  cbct  b  1916  r.28  Typ- 
reHeBCKnn  Kpyacox  cjiymaTenbHHA  IleTporpaACKHx  Bbicmnx  aceHCKnx  xypcoB 
noA  pyKOBOACTBOM  H.  K.  FlnKcaHOBa  hoatotobhji  paA  pa6oT  no  Hen3AaH- 
hmm  MaTepnajiaM;  oGbeAHHeHHbie  b  ‘TypreHeBCKnn  c6ophhk’,  ohh  6bijin 
ony6jiHKOBaHbi  b  1914  r.  AHanornaHoe  H3AaHne,  nocBameHHoe  JI.  H. 

27  A  b  1915  r.  CBex  yBHjiejiH  ero  ‘CoHHHeHHfl'  no#  pe^aKUHeH  h  c  npHMenaHHaMH  E.  A. 
JIhukoto. 

28  ripoeKT  co,qep)KaHHH  BToporo  BbinycKa  HMeeTca  b  npoTOKOJie  3ace,naHHH  hctophko- 
jiHTepaTypHOH  komhcchh  ‘Othch’  ot  15  anpena  1917  r.  (MPJ1M,  (j).  212,  e,a.  xp.  177). 
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TojiCTOMy,  —  ‘Tojictoh:  FlaMaTHHKH  TBopnecTBa  h  acH3HH’  (noA  peAaKAHeii 

B.  H.  Cpe3HeBCKoro  h  A.  >F  BeMa),  —  Hanajio  bmxoahtb  b  1917  r.,  OAHaico 
‘Othh’  BbinycTHAH  TOjibKO  nepBbm  tom  c6opHHKa;  cAeAyiomHH  6bin  H3AaH 
b  1920  r.  ‘BaapyroH’,  a  TpeTHH  h  aeTBepTbiii  —  b  1923  r.  KooneparaBHbiM 
TOBapHinecTBOM  H3yneHHa  h  pacnpocTpaHeHHa  TBOpeHHH  Jl.  H.  Tojictoto.29 

B  1912  r.  b  ‘OrHax’  yBHAejin  cBeT  ab a  cjiyHAaMeHTajibHbix  hctophko- 

HHTepaTypHblX  COHHHeHHa:  ToHHapOB:  :>KH3Hb,  JIHHHOCTb,  TBOpneCTBO’  JlaA- 
koto  (BTopoe,  nepepa6oTaHHoe  h  AonojiHeHHoe,  H3AaHHe  ero  pa6oTbi  1904  r. 
lHb3.h  AjieKcaHApoBHH  r OHHapoB’)  h  Tpa(J)  A.  K.  Tojictoh:  MaTepnajibi  AJia 
HCTopHH  >kh3hh  h  TBopaecTBa’  A.  A.  KoHApaTbeBa.  B  1912 — 1913  rr.  ny6- 
jiHKyeTca  TpexTOMHHK  ‘MepHbimeBCKHH  b  Ch6hph.  IlepenHCKa  c  poahmmh’ 
(co  CTaTbefi  JIaAKoro  h  npHMeaaHHaMH  M.  H.  HepHbimeBCKoro),  b  1914  r. 

—  Toace  TpexTOMHoe  co6paHHe  ‘IlnceM’  Bcjihhckoto  (noA  peAaKAHeii  h  c 
npHMeHaHHJiMH  JIaAKoro),  a  c  1916  r.  ‘Othh’  npHCTynHjiH  k  H3AaHHio  Tpy- 
AOB  noKOHHoro  axaACMHKa  A.  H.  IlbinHHa:30  b  3tom  roay  BbiuiAH  H3  neaaTH 
MOHorpa(})H5i  ‘PyccKoe  MacoHCTBo:  XVIII  h  nepsaa  aeTBepTb  XIX  b.’  (noA 
peAaKAHeii,  c  npeAHCJiOBHeM  h  npHMeaaHHaMH  T.  B.  BepHaACKoro)  h  nepBbiii 
tom  ‘McejieAOBaHHH  h  CTaTeii  no  anoxe  AjieKcaHApa  F  noA  3arjiaBHeM  Tejin- 
TH03Hbie  ABH)KeHH5i  npH  AjieKcaHApe  F;  b  1917  r.  cbct  yBHAeji  BTOpoii  tom  — 
‘OnepKH  JiHTepaTypbi  h  oGiacctbchhocth  npn  AjieKcaHApe  F  (Tax  h  nepBbiii, 
c  npeAHCJiOBHeM  h  npHMeaaHHaMH  H.  K.  IlHKcaHOBa),  b  1918  r.  —  TpeTHH 

—  ‘OGiAecTBeHHoe  ABHaceHHe  b  Pocchh  npn  AjieKcaHApe  F  (naToe  H3AaHne,  c 
npeAHCJiOBHeM  H.  A.  KoTjiapeBCKoro). 

He6ojibinoe,  ho  BaacHoe  MecTO  b  penepTyape  ‘Omen’  3aHHMajin  H3AaHHa 

naMtfTHHKOB  OTeneCTBeHHOH  yCTHOH  CJIOBeCHOCTH:  'BblJIHHbi:  CTapHHKH  6o- 
raTbipcKne’  (1911),  ‘Cthxh  AyxoBHbie:  cjiOBeca  30Ji0Tbie’  (1912)  h  ‘CKa3KH: 
yTexH  AOcy>KHe’  (1915).  BceM  3thm  c6opHHKaM  npeAuiecTBOBajin  CTaTbH 
JIaAKoro,  TeKCTbi  OT6HpajiHCb  hm  ac e  (AJia  ‘Cthxob.  . .  ’  npn  yaacTHH  H. 

C.  IIjiaTOHOBOH,  AJia  ‘CKa30K. . .  ’  npn  yaacTHH  M.  H.  HepHbimeBCKoro).  B 
tom  ace  paAy  MoacHo  paccMaTpHBarb  h  noAroTOBJieHHbiii  O.  3.  CbapoBCKoii 
c6opHHK  3anHceii  6bijiHH  b  ncnojiHeHHH  HapOAHoii  cKa3HTejibHHAbi  M.  /J. 
KpHBonojieHOBoii  ‘Ba6yuiKHHbi  CTapHHbi’  (1916). 

‘CTHJIbHO’  H3AaHHbie  ‘EblJIHHbl.  .  .  ’,  ‘CTHXH.  .  .  ’  H  ‘CKa3KH.  . .  ’  peKOMeH- 

29  MHHUHaTOpOM  H3aaHHfl  6bIJI  B.  H.  Cpe3HeBCKHH  (TaM  >Ke). 

30  3to  OTHacTH  onpeaejianocb  oco6biM  oTHomeHHeM  k  ero  naMHTH  b  ceMbe  JIjhjkoto,  oco- 
3HaBaBiuero  ce6a  npeeMHHKOM  llbinHHa  b  Hayice  h  )KeHaroro  Ha  ero  nonepH.  3nbie  «3biKH  yTBep>K- 
najTH,  hto  AauKHH  ^ceHHJica  Ha  ‘nbinHHCKOM  apxHBe’  (cm.:  PeMH30B  A.  M.  O  npoHCxo)KneHHH 
Moeft  khhth  o  Ta6aKe;  Ato  ecTb  Ta6aK.  Paris,  1983,  c.  17),  HaMeKaa  Ha  B03pacT  Bepbi  Aneic- 
caH/ipoBHbi  h  Ha  nojiyneHHe  JIaiikhm  1b  npnziaHoe’  6yMar  aKa^eMHKa.  Kan  6bi  to  hh  6biJio,  npn 
paccMOTpeHHH  H3/iaTejibCKoro  penepryapa  ‘OrHen’  cneayeT  npHHHMaTb  bo  BHHMaHHe  He  TOJibKO 
npo<})eccHOHajibHbie  HHTepecbi  h  npHCTpacTHH  naHLHHKOB,  cpe,nH  KOTopbix  6biJiH  BH^Hbie  yneHbie, 
HO  H  TO  o6CTOHTeJIbCTBO,  HTO  B  HHCJIO  naHIUHKOB  bxo^huh  jama,  yHacjie,noBaBiiiHe  pyxonHCH 
CBOHX  H3BeCTHbIX  pOJlCTBeHHHKOB. 
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AOBanncb  ‘aaji  iiiKOJibi,  noAapxoB  h  HarpaA’.  OpneHTaAHJi  Ha  noTpe6HOCTH 
ynamHxca  Bbi3Bajia  k  >xh3hh  ijenbiH  p njx  H3AaHHH  ‘Omen’.  Tax,  b  1912  r.  6biJiH 
BbinymeHbi  ‘KapraHbi  OTenecTBeHHOH  bohhm,  1812  tor:  H3  pOMaHa  ‘BoiiHa  h 
mhp’  ’  (b  H3BjieneHHax,  cAenaHHbix  M.  11-oh,  h  c  npnjioxeHneM  cneunajibHO 
H3roTOBjieHHbix  b  Macrepcxon  B.  A.  EepeHiiiTaMa  CBeTOBbix  xapraH),  a  b 
1914  r.  HanHHaioT  BbixoAHTb  KHHru  ‘06pa30BaTejibHOH  6n6nnoTexH  H3Aa- 
TejibCTBa  ‘Oran’  pa3AejieHHon  Ha  TpH  cepHH:  1.  Pyccxne  kphthkh;  2.  PyccKHe 
KjiaccHKH;  3.  PlHocTpaHHbie  nncaTenn.  B  nepBOH  cepHH  6bijiH  ony6jiHKOBaHbi 
aByxTOMHbie  ‘Pi36paHHbie  connHeHna’  BejiHHCKoro  (1914)  no#  peAaxunen  A. 
K.  BopoaHHa;  bo  btopoh  —  aeTbipexTOMHoe  ‘CoGpaHne  connHeHnn’  Hym- 
KHHa  (1915)  noA  peAaxAnen,  co  BCTynnTenbHOH  cTaTben  h  npHMenaHHJiMH 
n.  O.  Mop030Ba;  b  TpeTben  —  ‘IlosTHHecxoe  TBOpnecTBO  (L’art  poetique)’ 
Eyano  (1914)  b  nepeBOAe  C.  C.  HecTepOBon,  noA  peAaxanen  h  co  BCTynn- 
TejibHOH  CTaTbefi  11.  C.  KoraHa. 

fljia  uenen  caMoo6pa30BaHna  b  oGabcth  oTenecTBeHHOH  hctophh  6bijin 
3aAyMaHbi  cepHH  ‘Cbctohh  npouuioro  —  TBOpAbi  6yAymero’  h  ‘06pa3bi 
npomjioro’.31  B  nepBOH  Bbimjia  KHHra  B.  B.  MnaxoBcxoro  ‘PaAHmeB’  (1919), 
BO  BTOpOH  —  ‘BopHC  FOAyHOB’  C.  O.  rijiaTOHOBa  (1921). 

Kax  bhaho  H3  yyKQ  npHBeACHHoro  nepenHa  H3AaHHH,  3HaHHTejibHyK>  nacTb 
aBTOpCKoro  h  peAaxTopcxoro  xojuiexraBa  ‘OrHen’  cocTaBJiajin  cneAHajincTbi 
C  HMeHaMH.  MTO  KaCaeTCJI  0(j)0pMJieHH5I  H  HJIJHOCTpHpOBaHHfl,  TO  3THM 
3aHHMaAHCb  npeHMymecTBeHHO  npH3HaHHbie  MacTepa  xhh>xhoh  rpa(J)HKH: 
Mapxy  ‘OrHen’  co3Aan  H.  31.  Ehjih6hh,  nocToaHHo  coTpyAHnnan  c  H3Aa- 
TejibCTBOM  fl.  M.  Mhtpoxhh,  3nn30AHHecxn  —  A.  H.  EeHya,  T.  H.  rnnnnyc, 
B.  B.  Jle6eAeB,  T.  M.  Hap6yT;  3acjiy>xHBaK)T  ynoMHHaHHH  Tax>xe  pa6oTbi  no 
o^opMJieHHio,  BbinojiHeHHbie  O.  B.  Eejio6opoAOBon,  E.  B.  TojibAHHrep,  H. 
H.  Kpay3e,  B.  A.  HnxojibcxHM.  ‘Othh’  pa3Memajin  cboh  3axa3bi  b  jiynninx 
neTep6yprcxHx  ranorpa(j)HJix,  rnaBHbiM  o6pa30M  —  y  P.  P.  Tojinxe  h  A. 
M.  BHJib6opra;  MHorne  H3AaHna  OTJinHajincb  o6hjihcm  h  bmcoxhm  xanecT- 
bom  HjijnocTpaHHH  (H3roTOBjieHHe  p»Aa  penpOAyxunn  ocyujecTBjifljiocb  3a 
py6e>xoM). 

Bee  3to  Aejiano  npOAyxAnio  ‘OrHen’  ABjieHneM  3aMembiM  Ha  xhh>xhom 
pbmxe;  BbixoA  3HaHHTejibHoro  nncjia  xhht  conpoBoaeAaJica  mnen(])OM  OAo6pn- 
TejibHbix  peu,eH3HH  b  ctojihhhoh  h  npoBHHnnajJbHon  nepHOAHxe.  Otxjihxh 
Ha  H3AaHHa  ‘OrHen’  noMeinajin  Ha  cbohx  crpaHnijax  >xypHajibi  ‘Bccthhx 

31  BepoflTHO,  TpaHC(|)opMauHH  ripoeKTa  H3,aaBaTb  cepmo  ‘TBopubi  coBpeMeHHOH  Pocchh’.  C 
npejuioaceHneM  OTKpbiTb  TaKyio  cepnio  —  ‘no  Tnny  Hachette’oBCKoro  H3ABHHB  Figures  du  passe’ 

-  BbicTynnn  b  HOfldpe  1917  r.  6ap.  B.  3.  Hojib,qe  (HPJIH,  (j).  212,  eji.  xp.  179,  ji.  2  06.).  B  apxnBe 
‘OmeH’  coxpaHHJincb  HaSpocKH  3toh  noncTHHe  rpaH,mio3HOH  nporpaMMbi,  BKJiroHaBnjen  okojio 
250  6norpa(J)HH  pocchhckhx  rocyziapcTBeHHbix,  o6mecTBeHHbix,  pejiHrno3Hbix  ^eaTenen,  yneHbix 
h  nncaTejieH  h  npe^nojiaraBmeii  npHBJieneHHe  k  coTpyuHnnecTBy  jiynuinx  HHTejuieKTyajibHbix 
chji  coBpeMeHHocTH  (TaM  >xe,  en.  xp.  184,  ji.  66 — 83,  85);  c  HexoTopbiMH  H3  npe/uiojiaraeMbix 
aBTopoB  ‘Omn’  BCTynnjiH  b  nepenncKy. 
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EBponbi’,  ‘Bceo6mHH  eaceMecHHHHK’,  Tojioc  MHHyBuiero’,  ‘3aBeTbi’,  ‘Hc- 
TopunecicHH  BecTHHK’,  ‘HaynHbm  HCTopHHecKHH  ^cypHaji’,  ‘HOBOe  cjiobo’, 
‘PyccKaa  Mbicjib’,  ‘PyccKaa  CTappma’,  ‘PyccKHH  apxHB’,  ‘PyccKHH  6h6aho(|)ha’, 
‘PyccKoe  6oraTCTBo’,  ‘CeBepHbie  3opn’,  ‘CoBpeMeHHmc’,  ‘CoBpeMeHHbm  MHp’ 
h  a p.,  ra3eTbi  ‘Bap^eBbie  bcaomocth’,  Tojioc  3cmah’,  Tojioc  Mockbu’, 
‘KweBCKaH  MblCJIb’,  ‘rio^OJlbCKHe  HBBeCTHfl’,  4ripHa30BCKHH  Kpafi’, 
‘Penb’,  ‘PyccKaa  MOJiBa’,  ‘PyccKHe  bcaomocth’,  ‘PyccKoe  cjiobo’,  ‘YTpo 
Pocchh’  h  Ap.32 

*  *  * 

Ha  3aceAaHHH  npaBAeHHH  ‘Omen’  29  ceHTaGpa  1915  r.  T.  H.  ToHHr- 
6epr,  He3aAOAro  ao  Toro  BCTynuBiiiHH  b  aojokhoctb  3aBeAyiomero  khh>k- 
hmm  CKjiaAOM  ‘OrHen’,  npeAJio)KHji  yBeAHHHTb  toaoboh  o6opoT  TOBapn- 
mecTBa  nyTeM  H3AAHH5I  GejiJieTpHCTHKH.  Ha  3aceAaHHH  7  Hoa6pa  JIhakhh 
AOAO)KHA,  HTO  ‘jXJW  OpraHH3aAHH  H3AaHHH  no  6eJlJieTpHCTHKe  OH  HMeA  npeA- 
BapHTeAbHbie  neperoBopbi  c  Ct.  CeM.  KoHAypyuiKHHbiM,  KOTOpbiH  no  cbohm 
xopouiHM  cbsbhm  c  nHcaTejiflMH  Mor  6bi  6biTb  oneHb  nojie3eH  b  atom  Aene 
b  CMbicne  npHBJieneHHa  coTpyAHHKOB’ .  15  Hoa6p5i  coo6majiocb,  hto  Koh- 
AypyuiKHH  corjiacHJica  Ha  3aBeAbiBaHHe  6ejuieTpHCTHHecKOH  6h6jihotckoh  H3- 
AaTejibCTBa,  a  16  Hoa6p5i  Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘Omen’  oh  acahach  cbohmh 
coo6pa>KeHH5iMH  Ha  3tot  chct:  . .  CAeAyeT  BbiGnpaTb  AHHib  TaKHe  npoH3- 
BeACHHH,  TAe  XyAO)KeCTBeHHbie  o6pa3bI  oGpHCOBbIBaiOTCH  C  KpHCTaJIAbHOK) 
acHOCTbio.  XyAO)KecTBeHHoe  npoH3BeACHHe  aoajkho  hcxoahtb  H3  aio6bh  k 
pyccKOH  KyAbType.  Hama  HHTeAAHreHAHfl  BoenHTbiBaeTea  Ha  tom,  hto  Bee 
3arpaHHHHoe  Aynrne  h  Bee  pyccKoe  xy?Ke.  Ho  He  haao  3a6bmaTb,  hto  Mbi 
rpoMaAHbm  HapoA  c  rpoMaAHbiM  3anacoM  KyAbTypHOH  cham,  h  co3HaHHe 
3TOH  3AOpOBOH  HaUHOHAAbHOH  CHAbI  A 0A2CH0  6bITb  Hy>KAO  3A06h0T0  HaiJHO- 
HaAH3Ma.  B  CepHIO  GeAACTpHCTHHeCKHX  H3AaHHH  AOA^CHbl  BXOAHTb  TaiOKe  H 
npOH3BCACHH5I  HapOAHOCTeH,  ^CHBymHX  C  HAMH  pAAOM,  Kax  to  —  AaTbimeH, 
(j)HHHOB,  apMHH  H  T.A-  3TO  nOAXOAHAO  6bl  H  K  AAHHOMy  MOMeHTy  B  CMbICAe 
npHMHpeHHH  h  6oAee  tcchoto  c6AH>KeHH5i.  MoryT  BXOAHTb  h  nepeBOAHbie 
CTaTbH  h  He  TOAbKO  c  eBponeHCKHX  JBbiKOB,  ho  TaioKe  h  c  boctohhmx,  Hanp. 
c  apa6cKoro.  XoTenocb  6bi  TaioKe  co3AaTb  h  cneijHaAbHbm  otaca  no  act- 
ckoh  AHTepaType.  Hto  KacaeTca  ao  aBTOpOB,  to  aah  6AH>KaHiiiHx  BbinycxoB 
HaMenaioTCH:  Bhtkhh,  rpe6eHmmcoB,  CamiHH,  KoHAypymKHH,  TypKHH,  Ha- 
nnbirHH,  IIlHmKOB  h  Ap  ’33 

3tot  npoeKT  HanaA  ocymecTBAHTbca  b  1916  r.:  b  cepHH  “Othh’:  Hobccth. 
PaCCKa3bl’  CTAAH  BbIXOAHTb  cGopHHKH  np03aHHeCKHX  COHHHeHHH  COBpeMCH- 
Hbix  pyccKHX  aBTOpOB:  kB  coAHenHyio  HOHb’  KoHAypymKHHa,  ‘3mch  ropbiHbin’ 

32  no^6opKy  Bbiziep)KeK  H3  nenaTHbix  otkjihkob  cm.,  Hanp.:  KHnroH3aaTejibCTBO  ‘Oran’:  Ka- 
Tanor  H3xiaHHH  (c  OT3biBaMH  nenaTH).  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  1913,  24  c. 

33  MPJIH,  4>.  212,  ejr  xp.  177. 
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Y.  rpe6eHmHKOBa,  ‘Ch6hpckhh  CKa3’  B.  ft.  IIlHHiKOBa,  ‘PaficKHH  caA’ 
M.  CimpHAOHOBa  (M.  C.  CaanHHa);  b  1917  r.  —  ‘Ha  rpyAH  npHpOAbi’  r. 
KaprpaM,  ‘3ojioTbie  jiHCTbfl’  Y.  A.  BjmcHHa,  ‘Kapbepa  3axapa  OeAopoBHna 
/IpbiKajiHHa  h  Apyrne  paccKa3bi’  C.  n.  noA^aneBa,  ‘CTenb  Aa  He6o’  Tpe6eH- 
mHKOBa.  TpeTbefi  khh>kkoh  b  stoh  cepHH  Bbimeji  ‘JlaTbimcKHH  cGopHHK 
coBpeMeHHOH  jiHTepaTypbi’  (1916)  noA  peAaKAHen  h  c  npe^HCJiOBHeM  A. 
/JennaBa,  bkakjhhbihhh  npoH3Be^eHHH  ceMH  aBTopoB  (P.  BnayMaH,  A.  He- 
Apa,  B.  njiy^OH,  ft.  AncHT,  A.  flerjiaB,  A.  YmiT,  ft.  Kajibhh).  HeoAHOKpaTHo 
aHOHcnpoBajiacb,  oAHaico  He  yBH^ejia  cbct  ce^bMaa  KHH^cKa  cepHH  —  ‘ApMflH- 
ckhh  cGopHHK’  noA  peAaKAHen  M.  IHarHHHH.  nocAeAHen  —  OAHHHaAAaTOH 

-  KHH2KKOH  B  1917  T.  BblLHAH  ‘M36paHHbie  npoH3BeACHHfl’  coBpeMeHHoro 

CHpHHCKoro  nHcaTena  AMHHa  PenxaHH  b  nepeBOAe,  c  npeAHCAOBHeM  h  npn- 
MenaHHAMH  M.  K).  KpanKOBCKoro. 

BecHoil  1916  r.  JIhhkhh  aoao>kha  npaBjieHHK)  ‘OrHen’  o  ab yx  npeAAo>KeHH- 
hx:  r.  H.  HyjiKOBa  —  nepeH3AaTb  ero  poMaH  ‘CaTaHa’  (nepBbiM  H3AaHHeM 
Bbimeji  b  ‘)KaTB e’  b  1915  r.)  h  J\.  C.  Mepe)KKOBCKoro  —  BbinycTHTb  ero  noji- 
Hoe  coGpaHHe  cohhhchhh.  noAAepmiBafl  npeAJio^ceHHe  HyjiKOBa,  JIhukhh 
Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘OrHeif  tobopha:  ‘Ero  poMaHbi  Boo6me  xopomo 
pacxoA«Tca,  a  noTOMy  ecTb  nojmaa  HaAe>KAa,  hto  h  3tot  poMaH  noBAH- 
aeT  Ha  yBeAHneHHe  o6opoTHbix  cpeACTB  H3 AaTeAbCTBa’ .  PoMaH  6ha  ‘nocAe 
npoAOA^cHTeAbHbix  xAonoT  [b  aeH3ype  —  M.  E.]  pa3peuieH  c  H3bHTHeM 
npeAHCAOBHa’ 34  h  b  1917  r.  yBHACA  cbct.35  Hto  >Ke  KacaeTca  npeAAoaceHHH 
Mepe^KOBCKoro,  to  ocymecTBHTb  3tot  npoeKT  ‘OrHHM’  6bmo  He  noA  CHAy, 
Kax  h  ony6AHKOBaTb  acahkom  HCTopHnecKHe  tphaothh  nHcaTeAH.36  TeM  He 
MeHee  b  1918  r.  b  ‘Othhx’  yBHAeAa  cbct  nocAeAHfla  nacTb  TpHAorHH  ‘U,apcTBO 
3Bepfl’  —  ‘14  AeKa6pa’,  a  a o  toto  —  eme  TpH  khhth  MepeacKOBCKoro: 
c6opHHK  CTaTeH  ‘Ot  BOHHbl  K  peBOAIOAHH:  AHeBHHK  1914 — 191 7’ 37  (1917) 
h  nbecbi  ‘EyAeT  paAOCTb’  (1916)  h  ‘Pomahthkh’  (1917). 

B  1916  r.  ny6AHKyeTCH  nbeca  3.  H.  FHnnHyc  ‘3eAeHoe  koabao’.  Ero  ^ce  6bm 

nOArOTOBAeH  c60pHHK  ‘BoCeMbAeCHT  BOCeMb  COBpeMeHHbIX  CTHXOTBOpeHHH’ 
(1917),  KyAa  bouiah  cohhhchh5i  26  noaTOB,  TAaBHbiM  o6pa30M  chmboahctob 
H  nOCTCHMBOAHCTOB.  HTO  ^6  AO  aBTOpCKHX  n03THHeCKHX  c6opHHKOB,  TO,  KaK 
H  B  H3AaHHflX  6eAAeTpHCTHKH,  ‘OtHH’  npOAeMOHCTpHpOBaAH  3CTeTHHeCKHH 

nAK>paAH3M:  b  1913  r.  yBHACA  cbct  c6ophhk  cthxob  ‘FlaTbAecHT  Ae6eAeH’ 
E.  A.  CaAOBCKoro,  npeACTaBHTCAJi  pyccxoro  ‘hoboto  HcxyccTBa’,  a  b  1917  r. 

34  TaM  >Ke. 

35  Ha  o6jio)KKe  —  1916  r. 

36  TaKHe  npeAJio*eHHfl  Taoce  paccMaTpHBajiHCb  Ha  p»Ae  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘OraeS’:  28  hh- 
Bap«  h  21  Hoa6pfl  1917  r.  (HPJIH,  c[).  212,  eA-  xp.  177;  eA.  xp.  179,  a.  11). 

37  Ha  THTyjibHOM  jiHCTe  —  ‘HeBoeHHbiH  AHeBHHK,  1914 — 1916’.  Ha  3ace,aaHHH  npaBJieHHB 
‘OrHen’  1  AeKa6pa  1916  r.  coo6maAocb,  hto  stot  c6ophhk  H3ypoAOBaH  ueroypoH  (HPJIH,  4>. 
212,  eA-  xp.  177). 
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—  ‘OnenajieHHaH  paAOCTb’  T.  A.  BaTKHHa,  aBTOpa  H3  HHCJia  npHBAeneHHbix 
KoH^ypymKHHbiM. 

Eme  b  1916  r.  6mji  HanenaTaH  cGopHHK  noKOHHoro  JI.  H.  MoA3ajieBCKoro 
AeTeii:  cthhikh’  c  3aMeTKOH  C.  A.  llepecejieHKOBa  06  aBTOpe,  a  28 
HHBapfl  1917  r.  Ha  3ace^aHHH  CoBeTa  ‘Omen’  o6cy>KAaeTC5i  Bonpoc  06  H3- 
AaHHH  KHHr  aa a  AeTen.  OmenaAOCb,  hto  ‘AeTCKaa  KHHra  ^oji>KHa  6biTb  xyAO- 
>KecTBeHHoio,  Kax  TexcT,  Tax  h  pHcyHKH  AOAacHbi  naBaTb  pe6eHKy  3AOpOByio, 
HopMajibHyio  nnmy,  6e3  ceHTHMeHTajibHOH  cjiamaBOCTH  h  TeHAeHHH03Horo 
ocBemeHHa’.38  IIomhmo  Tpex  y>xe  opraHH30BaHHbix  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  komhc- 
chh  —  jiHTepaTypHOH  (no a  pyKOBOACTBOM  n.  O.  Mopo30Ba),  HCTopnnecKOH  h 
HCTOpHKO-JIHTepaTypHOH  (non  pyKOBOACTBOM  A.  A.  CHBepca)  H  XyAOJKeCTBeH- 
hoh  (noA  pyxoBOACTBOM  B.  r.  KoHpaAn),  ynpe^cAaeTca  komhccha  no  H3AaHHio 
KHnr  aab  AeTeii  n  lOHomecTBa.  B  ee  cocTaBe  paGoTajin,  b  HacmocTH,  A.  M. 
KajiMbiKOBa,  AeaTejib  HapOAHoro  o6pa30BaHH5i,  h  O.  H.  Kanrnja,  nccAeAOBa- 
TeAb  AeTCKoro  cjiOAbKAopa  n  AHTepaTypbi.  IlAaHbi  komhcchh  pacnpeAenaAncb 
no  HecKOAbKHM  noAOTAenaM:  1.  cxa3KH,  nereHABi,  npeAaHHa;  2.  KAaccHnec- 
Kne  npoH3BeAeHH5i  actckoh  AHTepaTypbi;  3.  HCTOpnaecKaa  6enneTpHCTHKa; 
4.  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  COBpeMCHHblX  n03T0B;  5.  npOH3BeAeHHH  XyAO^CeCTBeHHOH 
AHTepaTypbi  pyccxoii  h  Bceo6meii  aaji  lOHOinecTBa;  6.  GnorpaiJiHH  (cepna 
‘Cbctohh  npouiAoro  —  TBopnbi  6yAyinero’ 39 );  7.  neAarorHnecKHe  khhth.40 
^aAeKO  He  Bee  H3  3aAyMaHHoro  ynaAOCb  ocymecTBHTb;  BMecTe  c  TeM  b  1917 
r.  6bma  HanenaTaHa  craxoTBopHaa  CKa3Ka  n.  C.  ConoBbeBOH  ‘EopoAaTmc’,  b 
1918  r.  —  apaGcxaa  CKa3Ka  ‘JleB  h  6biK’  b  nepepa6oTKe  KoHAypyniKHHa, 
cocTaBAeHHaa  KaAMbiKOBOH  h  KannueH  (no  THny  aHTAHHCKHx  c6ophhkob 
Taxoro  pona)  KHHra  ‘Mto  paccKa3biBaTb  acthm?:  c6ophhk  cxa30K,  nereHA, 
cxa3aHHH  h  paccKa30B  aaji  nacoB  paccKa3biBaHH5i  b  uixonax,  actckhx  xny6ax  h 
HHTaAbHux  aa«  AeTen  ropoAa  h  AepeBHH’,  cocTaBAeHHaa  KaAMbiKOBOH  KHHra 
‘KoAOKOAbHHKH:  c6opHHK  CTHIUKOB  AA»  ManeHbKHX’. 

*  *  * 

5  anpeAH  1917  r.  JIjihkhh  Ha  3aceAaHHH  FIpaBAeHHa  ‘OrHen’  npeAAO^cHA  H3- 
AaBaTb  HOByio  cepnio  —  ‘Bn6AHOTeKa  rpa>KAaHHHa’.41  B  Hen  noA  peAaKHHeH 
JlflHKoro  h  6ap.  B.  3.  HoAbAe  b  1917  r.  6mah  ony6AHKOBaHbi  pa6oTbi  B.  B. 
BoAOB030Ba  (‘Bceo6mee  H36npaTeAbHoe  npaBo’;  BBeACHHe  h  pa3bacHeHHe  k 
TexcTy  1-ro  pa3AeAa  ‘rioAoaceHHH  o  Bbi6opax  b  YnpeAirreAbHoe  co6paHHe’; 
‘YnpeAHTeAbHoe  co6paHHe’),42  H.  H.  KapeeBa  (‘CBoGoAa  Bepbi’),  Gap.  C.  A. 

38  TaM  xe. 

39  0  6  3TOM  cm.  Bbiiue. 

40  MPJIH,  4>.  212,  ea.  xp.  176,  ji.  22—23. 

41  HPJIH,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  177. 

42  B  1917  r.  ‘OrHH’  H3AajiH  Taioxe  KHHry  BoziOB030Ba  ‘Ha  EajiicaHax:  CTaTbH.  nyTeBbie 
onepKH’. 
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Koptjja  (‘OeAepajiH3M’),  B.  H.  MypaBbeBa  (‘Ey/jymee  MOKAyHapo^Hbix  ot- 
HomeHHH’),  Gap.  B.  3.  Hojib^e  (‘YnpeAHTejibHoe  coGpaHHe  h  ero  3aAaHH’),  A. 
M.  IleTpaeBa  (‘npojiHBbi’),  B.  V.  IljiexaHOBa  (‘/],Be  jihhhh  peBomouKH’;  ‘Oc- 
HOBHbie  Bonpocbi  MapKCH3Ma’;  ‘CoijHajiH3M  h  nojiHTHHecKaa  GopbGa’),43  E. 

A.  CTajiHHCKoro  (‘Boima  h  (j)paHuy3CKHH  coLtfiamoM’;  ‘OpamjHa  h  3jib3ac- 
JloTapHHrHa’),  M.  JI.  YcoBa  (‘EBpen’).  TeMaTHnecKH  Gojiee  hjih  MeHee  tccho 
npHMbIKaJIH  K  3TOH  CepHH  HCTOpHHeCKHH  onepic  A.  A.  KopHHJIOBa  ‘PyCCKaa 
nojiHTHKa  b  riojibiue  co  BpeMeHH  pa3^ejiOB  ro  Havana  XX  Bexa’  (1915), 
KHHra  E.  E.  KonocoBa  ‘PyccKHe  BOJiOHTepbi  bo  OpamjHH’  (1916),  cGophhk 
CTaTew  ‘nepBOAyMueB’  jinGepajibHoro  h  JieBoro  HanpaBjieHHH  (Ka^eTbi,  Tpy- 
/Iobhkh,  couHaji-^eMOKpaTbi)  ‘K  10-jieTHK)  1  -oh  r ocy^apcTBeHHOH  yMbi,  27 
anp.  1906 — 27  anp.  1916’  (1916),  a  TaioKe  Gpounopw  A.  A.  Hipca  ‘Abctpo- 
BeHrpna,  EajncaHbi  h  Typuna:  3Sljxslhu  bokhm  h  MHpa’  (1917)  h  H.  B.  TecceHa 
‘HcKaHHa  o6mecTBeHHoro  Haeajia’  (1918). 

HaKOHeu,  KOJiHHecTBeHHO  caMOH  KpynHOH  h  no  BpeMeHH  Bbixo/ja  caMOH 
no3£HeH  Gbijia  cepna  ‘Kpyr  3HaHHa\  3aMbiceji  ee  H3AaHHa,  npeBocxoAHO 
OTBenaBniHH  KyjibTypHO-npocBeTHTejibCKOH  nporpaMMe  ‘OraeH’ 44  h  hx  ycTa- 
HOBKe  Ha  npHBJieHeHne  k  coTpy^HHHecTBy  JiyHiunx  coBpeMeHHbix  yaeHbix, 
npHHa^Jieacaji,  o^HaKO,  apyron  (j)HpMe  —  TOproBOMy  jxoMy  ‘IT.  n.  Jly- 
toboh  h  H.  B.  rjia36epr  h  K0’,  KoropbiH  BecHon  1917  r.  Bbipa3HJi  acejiaHne 
coe^HHHTbca  c  ‘OrHAMH’  h  ycTynHTb  hm  npaBO  Ha  H3,aaHHe  cepHH  oGlljhx 
onepKOB  no  hctophh  KyjibTypbi,  pejiHrHH,  HCKyccTBa,  ecTecTB03HaHHK>,  Ha- 
poAOBe^eHHK)  h  np.45  M3  3anjiaHHpoBaHHbix  TOproBbiM  /jomom  26  KHHr,  3a- 
Ka3aHHbix  AByM  ,necaTKaM  aBTopoB,46  ‘Oran’  CMorjiH  H3^aTb  TOJibKo  10,  ho, 
pacuiHpHB  nepBOHaHajibHbiH  njiaH  h  oGpaTHBuiHCb  (no  HHHijHaTHBe,  npeac^e 
Bcero,  kh.  3.  J\.  ABanoBa,  3aBe/jyK)mero  OT^ejiOM  ‘Kpyra  3HaHHa’)  k  y^e 
aHraacHpoBaHHbiM  aBTopaM  h  ApyrHM  yaeHbiM,  BbinycTHjiH  b  CBeT  euxe  12 
onepKOB.  Bojiee  Bcero  KHHr  GbiJio  H3^aHO  b  pa3,aejie  ‘McTopna’:  ‘KyjibTypa 
MycyjibMaHCTBa’  B.  B.  BapTOJib^a,  ‘3noxa  KpecTOBbix  noxo,aoB:  (3anaA  b  Kpe- 
ctohochom  ABHaceHHH)’  O.  A,  /JoGHaiu-PoacaecTBeHCKOH,  ‘KyjibTypa  cpe^HHX 
bckob’  JI.  II.  KapcaBHHa,  ‘Mockobckoc  uapCTBo’  A.  E.  npecHaKOBa,  ‘Poac- 
AeHHe  Phmckoh  HMnepHH5  h  ‘3jijihhctbo  h  npaHCTBO  Ha  lore  Pocchh’  M. 
M.  PocTOBijeBa  (Bee  —  b  1918  r.),  ‘OaepKH  Bn3aHTHHCKOH  KyjibTypbi’  13. 

B.  Ee3oGpa30Ba  (1919),  ‘EBponeH3aijHa  Pocchh  npn  IleTpe  Bcjikkom’  M.  A. 
IlojiHeBKTOBa  (1920),  ‘/IpeBHHH  ErnneT’  B.  A.  TypaeBa  (1922).  BTopbiM  no 

43  B  1917  r.  ‘OrHH’  H3,aajiH  TaK^ce  c6opHHK  CTaTen  rinexaHOBa  ‘O  BOHHe’  (Ha  oSnoacKe  — 
‘BonpOCbl  BOHHbl  H  COUHaJlH3Ma’). 

44  CBoero  po^a  no^CTynaMH  k  3toh  cepHH  mohcho  CHHTaTb  p nj\  KHHr,  BbinymeHHbix  ‘Or- 
hhmh’;  H3  He  ynoMHHaBiHHXCH  Bbime  Ha30BeM  MOHorpacj)HK)  H.  A.  Eopo^HHa  (TOBapHina  npe^- 
ce^aTejia  06mecTBa  c6jiH»eHHH  Me^y  PoccneH  h  Amcphkoh)  ‘CeBepo-AMepHKaHCKHe  Coe,nH- 
HeHHbie  IIlTaTbi  h  Pocchh’  (1915). 

45  MPJIH,  4>.  212,  en.  xp.  177. 

46  HPJTM,  (j).  212,  exi.  xp.  181,  ji.  107—108  06. 
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HanojiHeHHOCTH  CTan  pa3Aen  ‘06mecTBOBeAeHHe’:  ‘Pa3BHTHe  kohcthtyumh  h 
yHpe/jHTejibHafl  BjiacTb’  3.  3.  IloHTOBHHa,  ‘CoBpeMeHHaa  pecnyOnHKa’  K.  H. 
CoKonoBa,  TocyaapCTBo’  E.  B.  CneKTOpCKoro  (Bee  —  b  1918  r.)  h  ‘Anocron 
3roH3Ma:  MaKC  IIIrapHep  h  ero  (j)Hnoco({)Ha  aHapxHH’  M.  A.  KypHHHCxoro 
(1920).  3aTeM  uijih  pa3^ejibi  ‘MnpoBbie  pejmrHH’  h  ‘PicTopna  jiHTepaTypbi’: 
b  nepBOM  6bijiH  onyGjiHKOBaHbi  ‘HcjiaM’  EapTOAbAa,  ‘flpeBHerpenecKaa  pe- 
jiHnifl’  <I>.  O.  3ejiHHCKoro  h  ‘KaTOJiHHecTBo’  KapcaBHHa  (Bee  —  b  1918  r.); 
bo  BTopoM  —  ‘/JpeBHerpenecKaji  jiHTepaTypa’  3ejiHHCKoro  b  a Byx  aacTax  — 
‘OGiahh  onepK’  (1919)  h  ‘06pa3Abi’  (1920)  h  Aae  khhth  C.  A.  )Ke6eneBa  — 
‘EBaHrejiHfl  KaHOHHaecKHe  h  anoKpH^HHecKHe’  (1919)  h  ‘AnocTon  llaBeji  h 
ero  nocjiaHHfl’  (1922).  B  pa3Aene  ‘PoAHHOBeAeHHe’  cbct  yBHAenn  TOJibKO  Ase 
pa6oTbi:  ‘OHHjiaHAHa’  B.  n.  CeMeHOBa-TaH-IIIaHCKoro  h  ‘EeccapaGna:  CTpaHa 
—  jiioah  —  xo3flHCTBo’  JI.  C.  Bepra  (o6e  b  1918  r.);  b  pa3Aene  ‘PlcTopna 
HCKyccTBa’  —  OAHa:  ‘XyAoacecTBeHHbiH  HAeaji  AeMOKpaTHaecKHx  A^hh’  B.  B. 
OapMaxoBCKoro  (1918).  HeoAHOKpaTHO  aHOHCHpoBaAHCb,  ho  Tax  h  He  BbiuiJiH 
b  ‘Kpyre  3HaHHa’  pa6oTbi  ‘PicTopna  nccneAOBaHHa  noBepxHOCTH  3cmah’  JI. 
C.  Bepra,  TypicecTaH’  H.  B.  EoroaBneHCxoro,  ‘Pi Aea  HapoAOBnacTHa’  B.  M. 
TecceHa,  ‘KoHeu  Phmckoh  HMnepHH’  Pi.  M.  TpeBca,  Tpeaecxaa  JiHTepaTypa 
3noxH  3AJiHHH3Ma’  C.  A.  )Ke6eneBa  h  T.  <1>.  LJepeTenn,  ‘OxeaHbi  h  Mopa’  B. 
M.  ^CHTKOBa,  ‘XpHCTHaHCKHe  AHBHAH3aAHH  KaBKa3a’  H.  51.  Mappa,  Teono- 
rnnecKHe  cham’  H.  3.  MHAbKOBHaa,  ‘EyAAH3M’  C.  <I>.  OAbAeH6ypra,  ‘Pyccxoe 
cpeAHeBexoBbe’  A.  E.  IipecHHKOBa,  ‘Ahthahwh  TeaTp’  C.  3.  PaAAOBa  h  Ap. 

MTo6bi  Ayarne  npeACTaBHTb  ce6e  MacuiTaOHocTb  h  pa3HOo6pa3He  3a- 
MbicjiOB,  BbiHauiHBaeMbix  pyxoBOAHTeAaMH  H3AaTeAbCTBa,  h  oueHHTb  peHOMe 
‘Omen’  b  HHTeAAeKTyaAbHbix  Kpyrax  pyccxoro  oGujecTBa,  6biTb  MoaceT, 
ctoht  KOCHyTbca  h  BOBce  (a  He  oTHacTH)  HeocymecTBHBiueroca  npoeKTa. 

20  Maa  1919  r.  Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘Omen’  H.  B.  rAa36epr  npeA- 
AoacHA  pacuiHpHTb  AeaTeAbHOCTb  H3AaTeAbCTBa  nyTeM  Bbinycxa  b  cbct  yae6- 
Hbix  nocoGHH  h  cneuHaAbHbix  xypcoB  no  AHCAHnAHHaM,  BXOAamHM  b  npo- 
rpaMMy  npenoAaBaHHa  Bbicmen  uiKOAbi.  Ha  CAeAyiomeM  3aceAaHHH  (30  Maa), 
xyaa  6biJiH  npHrAameHbi  C.  A.  )Ke6eAeB,  <I>.  K).  JleBHHCOH-JIeccHHr,  6ap. 
A.  3.  HoAbAe,  3.  Jl.  Paaaob,  A.  A.  PaAAHr  h  E.  B.  TapAe,  6bmo  perneHO 
o6pa30BaTb  nocToaHHyio  Komhcchio  npo(J)eccopOB;47  b  Hee  bouiah,  noMHMO 
nepeaHCAeHHbix  aha,  <I>.  J\.  BaTiouixoB,  K.  n.  Bokacbckhk,  Jl.  n.  KapcaBHH, 
H.  A.  KoTAapeBCKHH,  B.  0.  MHTxeBHH  h  AP-48  o6men  peAaKAHH  cepHH, 
Ha3BaHHOH  ‘Universitas’,  MeacAy  Komhcchch  h  ‘OrHaMH’  4  HioAa  6biAO  3a- 
KAioaeHO  corAameHHe,49  a  AJia  H3AaHHa  cepHH  ‘Othh’  noAnncaAH  KOHTpaKT 
c  KHHroH3AaTeAbCKoii  TpyAOBOH  apTeAbio  npo(})eccopoB  h  neAaroroB  ‘Hayxa 
h  uiKOAa’:  khhth  npeAnoAaraAocb  BbinycxaTb  Ha  napHTeTHbix  Haaanax  no  a 

47  HPAH,  4).  212,  qjx.  xp.  179,  ji.  57  06.— 59. 

48  HPAH,  4).  212,  eji.  xp.  178. 

49  HPAH,  4>.  212,  ea.  xp.  171. 
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o6eHMH  ^)HpMaMH.50  Y»ce  k  14  aBrycTa  6mjih  3aKJiioHeHbi  AoroBopbi  c  6ap. 
B.  3.  Hojib^e  (‘Me^AyHapOAHoe  ny6jiHHHoe  npaBo’),  B.  M.  TecceHOM  (Tocy- 
AapcTBeHHoe  npaBo’),  M.  A.  Op6ejiH  (‘Hctophjj  boctohhoto  cpeAHeBeKOBba’), 
E.  B.  Tapjie  (‘HcTopna  3anaAHOH  EBponbi  b  HOBefiuiee  BpeMa’),  C.  A.  >Ke- 
6ejieBbiM  (‘McTopHa  rpeuHH’),  B.  K.  MajibMGeproM  (TpeaecKoe  HCKyccTBo), 
r.  O.  LJepeTejiH  (‘HcTopna  rpenecKOH  jiHTepaTypbi’),  JL  n.  KapcaBHHbiM 
(‘McTopna  4)hjioco(()hh  cpeAHeBeKOBba’),  3.  Jl.  Pbaaobbim  (‘06maa  ne/ja- 
rorHKa’),  /J.  H.  ,U,eHHeKOH  (‘06maa  aHaTOMHa’),  A.  A.  Yxtomckhm  (‘06maa 
(j)H3HOJiorHa’),  <t>.  K).  JleBHHCOHOM-JIeccHHTOM  (‘BBeAeHHe  b  reojiorHK)’),  B. 
O.  MHTKeBHneM  (‘TeopeTHHecKHe  ochobh  ajieKTpoTexHHKH’),  A.  A.  HepHbi- 
uieBbiM  (‘PaAHOTeAerpacJma  h  paAHOTene^oHHa’),51  a  k  13  ceHTa6pa  GbiJin 
noAnHcaHbi  KOHTpaKTbi  eme  Ha  BOceMb  KypcoB.52  OAHaico  cepnH  ‘Universitas’ 

He  AaHO  6bIAO  yBHAeTb  CBeT -  ‘BBHAy  TpyAHOCTH  o6lAHX  yCJIOBHH  H  Bbl6bITHfl 

3a  CMepTbK)  H  OTbe3AOM  p»Aa  IjeHHblX  coTpyAHHKOB  . 

*  *  * 

‘TpyAHOCTb  o6iahx  ycAOBHH’  CKa3ajiacb  b  nepByio  onepeAb  Ha  H3AaBaeMOM 
‘OtHEMH’  HAAIOCTpHpOBaHHOM  e^CCMeCJIHHOM  XyAO^CeCTBeHHO-JIHTepaTypHOM 
>KypHajie  ‘Apryc’.  PacnpocxpaHaBuiee  ero  KOHTpareHTCBO  CyBopHHa  3aicpbi- 
jrocb,  h  Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘Omen’  23  aHBapa  1918  r.  6bmo  perne- 
ho  coicpaTHTb  pacxoAbi  no  H3AaHHK>  ^cypnana  h  koahhcctbo  e^ceroAHbix 
BbinycKOB.54  Ha  3aceAaHHH  npaBjieHHa  ‘Omen’  24  anpejia  V.  C.  CapKHCOB, 
3aHHMaBUIHHCa  aAMHHHCTpaTHBHO-pacnopHAHTeJIbHbIM  3aBeAbIBaHHeM  KOH- 
Topoil  ^cypHajia,  npeAJio)KHJi  coicpaTHTb  uiTaT  cjiyacamux  BBHAy  hcbchocth 
nojio^ceHHa  ‘Apryca’.55  Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  1  Man  K).  A.  Hcjihaob  AOKjia- 
AbiBan:  . .  BCJieACTBHe  TJDKejibix  ycnoBHH  npHHiJiocb  OTKa3aTbca  ot  mmcjih 

peryjiapHO  BbinycxaTb  ‘Apryc’.  CjieAyiomHH  N°  ^cypHajia  buhact  jictom,  a 
TpeTHH  He  paHee  3hmh  1918 — 1919  roAa.  npH  Taicnx  ycjioBHax  jihhhhh  cocTaB 
PeAaKHHH  h  KOHTopbi  6biji  pacnymeH.’56  Ha  3aceAaHHH  npaBjieHHa  29  Man 
nocTaHOBHjiH  npeAAO>KHTb  peAaKTOpy  ‘Apryca’  Ha  BpeMa  HeBbixoAa  acypHana 
nojiynaTb  CHHaceHHbiii  roHopap.57  H3AaHHe  npeKpaTHJiocb  nocne  nepBoro  Bbi- 
nycxa  1918  r. 

‘Apryc’  6biJi  nepBOH,  ho  He  cbmoh  KpynHOH  noTepen,  noHeceHHOH  ‘BBHAy 

50  HPJIH,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  169. 

51  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  qjx.  xp.  172. 

52  HPJIH,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  179,  ji.  73. 

53  OopMyjiHpoBKa  <t>.  K).  JleBHHCOHa-JIeccHHra,  npejuiaraBiuero  Ha  3ace,ziaHHH  CoBeTa 
'OrHeH5  6  HOH6pa  1920  r.  npHocTaHOBHTb  pa6oTy  Han  cepHeii  (HPJIH,  4>-  212,  en.  xp.  179, 
ji.  91). 

54  TaM  )Ke,  ji.  14  06. 

55  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  en.  xp.  181,  ji.  71—71  06. 

56  HPJIH,  4).  212,  en.  xp.  179,  ji.  22  06.— 23. 

57  HPJIH,  4).  212,  en.  xp.  181,  ji.  65. 
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Tpy^HOCTH  oGiijhx  ycjiOBHH’.  HeM  Aajibiue,  TeM  Gojibiue  npHxoAHJiocb  CMHp- 
HTbCfl  C  MbICJIbK)  O  HCB03M05KH0CTH  peaJ!H30BaTb  MHOrtie  KHHrOH3^aTeJlbCKHe 
njiaHbi  —  Kax  HaxoAHBiHHecfl  b  ctbahh  pa3pa6oTKH,  Tax  h  6jiH3HBiuHeca 
k  3aBepmeHHK).  OcoGeHHo  6ojie3HeHHO  nepe^HBajiHCb  coTpyAHHKaMH  H3Aa- 
TejibCTBa  Hey^ann,  npecne^OBaBuiHe  ‘An4>aBHT  AeKaGpncTOB’  —  KHHry,  ko- 
Topafl  Morjia  6bi  aoctohho  yBeHHaTb  paA  (j)yHAaMeHTajibHbix  hct opunecKHx 
H3^aHHH,  yBH^eBiiiHX  CBeT  noA  (j)HpMOH  ‘Omen’. 

rio^roTOBKa  k  nenaTH  pyiconHCH  ‘AjnJmBHTa. . . xpaHHBiueHCJi  b  Tocy- 
AapcTBeHHOM  apxHBe,  6bijia  nopyneHa  B.  JI.  MoA3ajieBCKOMy  h  A.  A. 
CHBepcy  Ha  3ace#aHHH  HCTopuKo-jiHTepaTypHOH  komhcchh  ‘Omen’  15  anpejia 
1917  r.,58  h  yyKQ  b  Mae  ‘Aji^aBHT. . .  ’  hhcjihtch  cpeAH  pyKonnceH,  cash- 
Hbix  b  nenaTb,  a  b  ceHTflGpe  hact  b  rpaHKax.59  K  8  HoaGp b  rnecTb  jihctob 
‘Aji(|)aBHTa. . .  ’  (npHMepHo  naTafl  nacTb  oGmero  o6beMa)  GbiJiH  noAnHcaHbi 
k  nenaTH.60  B  cnpaBKe,  noAaHHOH  ‘OraaMH’  b  Oraeji  nenaTH,  arHTaiiHH  h 
nponaraH^bi  lleTpocoBeTa  b  Mae  1919  r.,  ‘Aji(j)aBHT. . ynoMHHanca  b  HHCJie 
H3AaHHH,  HaxoAaiAHxca  b  npoH3BOj3CTBe,  npHHeM  cooGmanocb,  hto  nenaTaeT- 
cji  nocjie^HHH  ero  jihct.61  Oh,  OAHaico,  He  6biji  AonenaTaH  eme  h  b  anpejie 
1920  r.62 

Ha  npoTJDKeHHH  1920 — 1922  rr.  ‘Onra’  npeAnpHHHMaioT  OTHaaHHbie  ycn- 
jihji  no  H3biCKaHHK)  GyMarn  h  3aBepmeHHK)  nenaTaHHH  ‘Aji(j)aBHTa. . .  ’,63 
npHHeM  npHxoAHTCH  npeoAOJieBaTb  HeMbicnHMbie  b  npeacHee  BpeMH  npenaT- 
ctbh5i  —  BpoAe  HeoGxoAHMOCTH  BOCCTaHaBJiHBaTb  yTpaneHHbie  b  THnorpacjmH 
y>Ke  roTOBbie  nacTH  H3AaHH5i. 

MeacAy  TeM  oGmee  nono^KeHHe  Aen  H3AaTenbCTBa  HeyKJiOHHO  yxyAuiaAOCb: 
b  oKTa6pe  1918  r.  ‘OrHHM’  6biJio  OTKa3aHo  b  npocb6e  pa3peuiHTb  HeKOTopoe 
BpeMa  nenaTaTb  HaynHbie  khkhi  no  CTapon  op(})orpa(})HH,64  b  (j)eBpane  1920 
r.  CeBueHTponenaTb  peKBH3HpOBajia  GyMary  ‘OrHeir  (oHa  Gbina  B03Bpame- 
Ha  jinuib  cnycTH  ABa  MecHija),65  b  Mae  1921  r.  npnmAocb  xjionoTaTb  oG 
OTMeHe  opAepa  Ha  3aceAeHHe  KBapTHpbi,  b  KOTopon  HaxoAHJiacb  KOHTopa 
H3AaTejibCTBa,66  h  t.a.  C  Hanajia  1922  r.  A.  C.  KaraH,  hjich  npaBJieHHa 
h  (J)aKTHHecKHH  pyKOBOAHTejib  H3AaTejibCKHMH  AejiaMH  ‘Omen’  b  nocjieA- 
Hne  roAbi,67  nocTOAHHO  AOKjiaAbiBaeT  npaBJieHHio  h  CoBeTy  o  nnaneBHOM 

58  HPJIH,  4).  212,  eA.  xp.  177. 

59  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  eA.  xp.  175,  ji.  12  06.,  33. 

60  HPJIH,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  179,  ji.  5. 

61  HPJIH,  4>-  212,  eA.  xp.  167,  a.  95. 

62  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  eA.  xp.  179,  a.  83. 

63  Bonpoc  06  lAA4)aBHTe. . .  ’  nocTOHHHo  noAHHMaeTca  Ha  3aceAaHHax  npaBAeHHs  h  CoBeTa 
‘OrHew’  3thx  act  (HPJIH,  4>.  212,  eA.  xp.  179,  a.  86 — 88,  92,  100,  101,  108,  112,  114,  117, 
123—125;  eA.  xp.  181,  a.  124—128). 

64  HPJIH,  4>-  212,  eA-  xp.  179,  a.  34. 

65  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  a.  82,  85. 

66  HPJIH,  4>.  212,  eA.  xp.  184,  a.  28. 

b7  Oh  npeACTaBAHA  TaioKe  HHTepecbi  TOBapnmecTBa  ‘Hayica  h  uiKOAa’,  c  KOTopbiM  ‘OrHH’ 
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nojioaceHHH  H3AaTejibCTBa.68 

OceHbio  1922  r.  KaraH  6mji  apecTOBaH,  a  no  ocBo6o>KAeHHH  b  Hoa6pe 
SMHrpnpoBaji.  Ha  ero  AonacHOCTb  3acTynnji  H.  A.  Ky6acoB,69  KOTopbin  b 
Hanajie  AeicaOpH  cocTaBHji  3anncKy  o  coctohhhh  ‘Omen’  n  bobmokhmx 
nepcneKTHBax  B03poacAeHHJi  H3^aTejibCTBa.  no  AaHHbiM  Ky6acoBa,  ‘Oran’  b 
3to  BpeMa  pacnojiarajin  paHee  BbinymeHHbiMH  H3AaHHHMH  Ha  cyMMy  okojio 
20  MJipA  p.  (no  Kypcy  aha),  OAHaico  ot  hx  peajiH3aunn  ao  1  aHBapa  1923  r. 
o>Knaajiocb  nojryHHTb  He  6ojiee  400  tbic.  p.,  nero  eAsa  jih  XBainjio  6bi  na 
pacneT  c  Tnnorpatjmen  3a  H3AaHna,  HaxoAHBmnecH  b  nenaTH  (b  tom  nncjie  3a 
‘Aji(j)aBHT  AeKa6pHCTOB’).  B  xacce  H3A-CTBa  b  nacToamyio  MHHyTy  HHKaKnx 
AeHer  hct’,  —  KOHCTaTHpOBan  Ky6acoB  n  OTMenaji,  hto  ot  npo^a^cn  CTapbix  n 
roTOBamnxca  k  BbixoAy  b  cbct  khht  ‘Othh’  He  nojiynaT  toh  cyMMbi,  xoropaa 
Heo6xoAHMa  ‘ne  TOJibKO  ajih  BOCCTaHOBjieHnn  CBoen  AeaTejibHOCTn  b  npe>K- 
HeM  MacuiTaOe,  ho  h  AJia  npoAOjmeHHH  ee  b  caMbix  ckpomhmx  pa3Mepax, 
TeM  6ojiee  hto  H3A-CTBy  npeACTOHT  KpynHbie  pacxoAbi  no  npnoOpeTeHHK)  6y- 
Marn  HaxoA»merocji  b  nenaTH  ‘Ajnj)aBHTa  Aeica6pHCTOB\’  Bmxoa  bhacjich 
Ky6acoBy,  b  nacTHOCTH,  b  3aKJiK)HeHnn  AoroBOpa  Me>KAy  ‘Othhmh’  h  Aica- 
AeMHHeCKHM  H3AaTeJIbCTBOM,  B  COOTBeTCTBHH  C  KOTOpbIM  nOCJieAHee  B03bMCT 
na  ce6a  pacxoAbi  no  nenaTaHHio  h  pacnpocrpaHeHHK)  no  at  otob  JieHHbix  ‘Or- 
hhmh’  khht  3a  nojiOBHHHyio  npnGbijib  c  H3AaHnn;  ‘Oran’  >kc  H3biinyT  OyMary. 
Ky6acoB  Bbipa^can  HaAe>KAy,  hto,  6jiaroAap5i  3TOMy  anbHHcy,  ‘  'Oran’  MoryT 
BHOBb  B03ropeTbCH  6ojiee  hjih  MeHee  mnpOKHM  n  apKHM  njiaMCHeM’  n  ‘bo3o6- 
HOBHTb  CBOK)  H3AaTeJIbCKyK>  AeHTeJlbHOCTb  B  MaCUITaGe,  COOTBCTCTByiOmeM 
ero  [H3AaTejibCTBy  —  M.  B.]  peHOMe,  TexHHnecKHM  bo3mo>khocthm  peAax- 
TopcKoro  annapaTa  n  6oraTCTBy  nopT(J)ejiH  npnroAHbiMH  jxjw  HanenaTaHHH 
opHTHHajiaMn’.70 

MjIAK)30pH0CTb  3THX  HaAOKA  BbIHBHJiaCb  OHeHb  CKOpO.  ‘OrHHM’  npHUIJIOCb 
racHTb  aojith  3a  nenaTaHne  pHAa  cbohx  khht,  A.nfl  nero  6biAn  cneumo  npo- 
AaHbi  HexoTopbie  CTapbie  h3a&hhh  (c  6ojibmon  ycTynxoH  b  neHe)  n  npn- 
HaAJie^camaa  ‘OmaM’  Me6ejib.  BbiacHnnocb  tslk^kq,  hto  HaxoAflinnecfl  b  15-h 
rocyAapcTBeHHon  Tnnorpa({)HH  (6biBuien  FojinKe  n  BnnbOopra)  OTnenaTaH- 
Hbie  nncTbi  ‘Aji(j)aBHTa. . .  ’  OKa3ajincb  ‘b  3HaHHTejibHon  nacra,  Bbipa>KaflCb 
H3biKOM  Tnnorpa(J)OB,  ‘3aMaKyjiaTypeHHbiMH’  \  HaKOHeu,  kotab  b  Hanane  1923 
r.  Ky6acoB  npncTynnji  k  nepeperncTpaunn  H3AaTejibCTBa,  o6Hapy>KHjiocb,  hto 
b  nocjieAHne  toaw  oho  He  6buio  3aperncTpnpOBaHo,  T.e.  cymecTBOBano  <J)hk- 


HaMCHaJlH  COTpy^HHHeCTBO  (cm.  BblUie). 

68  HPJIH,  4).  212,  efl.  xp.  179,  ji.  Ill,  117  06.;  eA.  xp.  181,  ji.  124;  h  aP- 

69  AKTHBHbiH  coTpyAHHK  ‘Omen’,  b  aBrycTe  1919  r.  KoonTHpoBaHHbiH  b  CoBeT  (MPAH,  (J). 
212,  eA.  xp.  179,  ji.  68  06.,  70). 

70  TaM  )Ke,  ji.  124 — 124  06.  3anHCKa  Ky6acoBa  6biJia  3acjiymaHa  Ha  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  ‘Omen’ 
9  AexaGpa  1922  r.;  TorAa  >Ke  Ky6acoB  AOKJiaAtiBaji  o  hcbo3mo>khocth  npHo6pecTH  6yMary  (TaM 
>Ke,  ji.  123). 
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thbho.  Ky6acoB  npe,zuio>KH.ji  CnBepcy,  npeaceflaTejiio  CoBeTa,  HeMejyieHHO 
JlHKBHj5HpOBaTb  ‘OrHH’,  OJJHaKO  BblflCHHJIOCb,  HTO  C  He3apeTHCTpHpOBaHHbIM 
npe/jnpuHTHeM  3to  c/jejiaTb  HeB03M0>KH0.71 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  npe^c^e  neM  jiHKBH^HpoBaTb  ‘Oran’,  npnmjiocb  3aHJiTbC5i 
hx  perncTpaimen  —  b  OT^ejie  nenaTH  rieTporocH3,aaTa'2  n  IleTporpaA- 
ckom  OKpy^cHOM  OTjiejie  FjiaBHoro  ynpaBjieHna  no  ,aejiaM  jiHTepaTypbi  n 
H3ziaTejibCTB.73  15  (JjeBpana  1923  r.  cocToajiocb  OGmee  co6paHne  hjichob 
"Omen’,  Ha  kotopom  npncyTCTBOBa.no  Bcero  ceMb  HejioBeic:  kh.  H.  B.  Tojih- 
UbiH,  B.  T.  KoHpaAH,  M.  A.  Ky6acoB,  M.  Mhtpoxhh,  B.  JI.  Mo£3ajieBCKnn, 
K).  A.  Henn^oB  n  A.  A.  CnBepc.  Flocjie^HHH  3aHBHJi,  hto  ‘BBimy  nojmoro  ot- 
cyTCTBHJi  ^eHe^cHbix  cpe^CTB  TOBapnmecTBa,  3a  nocTOHHHbiM  coKpameHneM 
ero  H3AaTejibCKon  aenTejibHOCTn,  3a  noTepen  3anacoB  GyMarn  n  paHee  Bbi- 
nymeHHbix  H3^aHnn  <. . .  >  n  BBnjjy  (J)aKTHHecKoro  pacnaaa  TOBapnmecTBa,  3a 
BbiGbiTneM  paaa  hjichob  TOBapnmecTBa,  noBJieKHiHM  yTpaTy  MHornx  GyMar 
TOBapnmecTBa,  opnrnHajioB  n  ycTaBa  TOBapnmecTBa/4  —  aajibHenmaa  pa- 
GoTa  H3£aTejibCTBa  npe^cTaBJiaeTCH  HeB03MO^Hon’.  CoGpaHne  nocTaHOBnjio: 
‘JlnKBHAnpoBaTb  aejia  TOBapnmecTBa,  H3GpaTb  jiHKBHaaunoHHyio  Komhc- 
chio  H3  cocTaBa  HMeioiunxca  Hajnmo  b  rieTporpa/ie  hjichob  TOBapnmecTBa, 
o  neM  cooGmnTb  b  KycTapHO-KoonepaTHBHoe  Eiopo  CeB3annpOMGiopo\75  19 
(jieBpajiH  yKa3aHHoe  cooGmeHne  Gbijio  nocjiaHo/6  a  24  ^eBpajia  cocTonjiocb 
Hpe3BbiHanHoe  OGmee  coGpaHne  Tex  >Ke  Jinn,  nocTaHOBHBuiee:  ‘IlpocHTb  H. 
A.  KyGacoBa  jiHKBHjmpOBaTb  Aejia  no  H3,aaHHflM,  HaxojmmnMCH  b  nenaTH,  n 
jjojirn  H3aaTejibCTBa’.77 

Hto  ace  KacaeTCH  ‘Aji(j)aBHTa  fleKaGpncTOB’,  to  14  (j)eBpajw  1917  r.  3a- 
Bejiyiomnn  15-n  TnnorpatjineH  B.  H.  Ahhchmob  HanpaBHji  b  ‘Othh’  CMeTy 
Ha  3to  H3/iaHHe,  cocTaBjieHHyio  rocyjiapcTBeHHbiM  TpecTOM  npejmpnHTHH 
neTporpaacKon  nojinTpa^nnecKon  npoMbiuiJieHHOCTH  ‘neTponeHaTb\  CxieTa 
Ha  HaGop,  nenaTaHne  n  GpomiopOBKy  1  Tbic.  3K3.  ‘AjKjmBnTa. . .  ’  b  27,5  Jinc- 
tob  (h3  KOTopbix  10  GbijiH  yace  OTneHaTaHbi)  cocTaBnjia  no  (jjeBpajibCKHM 
pacuemcaM  cyMMy  b  22  330  p.  3  k.,78  KaxoBbix  jieHer  y  pacnaBHinxca 
‘Omen’,  pa3yMeeTCH,  He  Gbijio,  n  27  (j)eBpajia  KyGacoB  HanpaBHji  AHncnMOBy 
nncbMO  c  npocbGon  npe,zjjio)KnTb  TpecTy  ‘neTponenaTb’  B3»Tb  Ha  ceGa  Tpya  n 
pacxoABi  no  Bbinycxy  ‘Aji(j)aBHTa. . .  ’  b  CBeT.79  9  MapTa  KyGacoB  oGpaTHJica 
b  TpecT  ‘neTponenaTb’  c  npejuKmeHHeM  BbinycTHTb  ‘Aji(})aBHT. . .  ’,  3aKOHneH- 

71  MPJIM,  4>.  212,  ejx.  xp.  114,  ji.  1—2  06. 

72  MPJIH,  (J).  212,  en.  xp.  184,  ji.  59. 

73  MPJIM,  4).  212,  qjx.  xp.  184,  ji.  54,  64;  en.  xp.  183. 

74  HMejiacb  b  BHay,  npe>K,ae  Bcero,  3MHrpau.Hn  A.  C.  KaraHa. 

75  MPJIM,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  182,  ji.  35. 

76  MPJIM,  4>.  212,  qjx.  xp.  184,  ji.  34. 

77  MPJIM,  4>.  212,  ea.  xp.  182,  ji.  40. 

78  MPJIM,  4).  212,  ea.  xp.  184,  ji.  14—15  06. 

'<J  TaM  >xe,  ji.  14  06. 
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HblH  Ha6opOM  H  BepCTKOH,  B  CBCT  6e3  (jfflpMbl  ‘Omen’.  THpa>K  H  IXQH3.  OCTaB- 
ji5umcb  Ha  ycMOTpeHHe  TpecTa,  b  nonb3y  KOToporo  nocTynaji  h  Becb  jxoxojx 
c  H3,zjaHHfl;  ‘b  nojib3y  >Ke  aBTOpOB,  pe/jaicropoB  h  hjichob  6.  T-Ba  ‘OraeM’ 
h  b  KanecTBe  KOMneHcaijHH  3a  6yMary,  H3pacxoAOBaHHyio  6.  t-bom  Ha  ot- 
nenaTaHHbie  jihcth  ‘Aji(J)aBHTa  AeKaOpHCTOB’,  TpecTOM  othhcjiactcji  no  50 
3K3.’  H3^aHHH  H  BbfflJiaHHBaeTCfl  ^OnOJIHHTeJIbHblH  (BBH^y  pa3HHUbI  BaJIIOTbl) 
roHopap  —  no  10  p.  30jiotom  3a  jihct.80  3a  bmhctom  nocneAHero  nyHKTa  (o 
roHopape)  npaBJieHne  TpecTa  nncbMOM  ot  10  MapTa  npHHjmo  Bee  ycjiOBHa;81 
Ha  KoppeKType  oGjiosckh  6bijia  BbinpaBjicna  H3AaTejibCKaa  (j)HpMa,  ojjHaxo 
‘Aji(j)aBHTy. . .  ’  He  cy>KAeno  6bmo  BbiHTH  b  cbct  h  uojx  (j)HpMOH  ‘neTponenaTH’: 
TpecT  jiHKBH^HpoBajiH,  h  KyGacoB  nepe^aji  ‘Ajn|)aBHT. . b  rocH3flaT,82  r#e 
H3AaHHe,  HaKOHeu,  BbinycTHjiH  b  1925  r.  b  KanecTBe  BocbMoro  TOMa  cepHH 
‘BoccTaHHe  jjeKaGpHCTOB’.83 

*  *  * 

F[hk  AeaTejibHOCTH  ‘Omen’  npHuienca  Ha  1917  r.,  xor^a  6biJio  ony6jiHKO- 
BaHO  okojio  40  KHur  —  okojio  TpeTH  Bcero  HanenaTaHHoro  3a  HeTbipHa/jijaTb 
jieT  cymecTBOBaHHH  (jfflpMbi.  C  1918  r.  o6beM  BbinycxaeMoro  b  cbct  coxpa- 
fflaeTca,  c  1919  r.  —  pe3Ko  na^aeT.  O^HaKo  b  1920  r.  HjieHHo-TBOpHecKHe 
npHHHHnbi  ‘OrHeH’  B03po^e,aaK)TC5i  3a  pyGeacoM:  E.  A.  JIjhjkhh,  noKHHyB- 
uihh  Pocchio  b  1917  r.,  pa3BopanHBaeT  aKTHBHyio  KHHroH3AaTejibCKyio 
TejibHOCTb.  H  npOAOJi^caio  H3^aBaTb  b  CroKrojibMe  pyccKHe  khmoi,  — 
cooOmaeT  oh  2  flHBapa  1921  r.,  —  b  jjyxe  CTapbix  ‘OrHeH’.’84  B  ocHOBaHHbix 
BecHOH  1920  r.  ‘CeBepHbix  omax’  oh  nepeH3AaeT  c6ophhk  ‘K  hobhm  ^ajuiM’, 
cbok)  MOHorpa(()fflo  o  ToHnapoBe,  ‘EbuiHHbi. . . ‘Cthxh  jjyxoBHbie. . . ’,85 


80  HPJIH,  4).  212,  efl.  xp.  182,  ji.  37;  ezr  xp.  114,  ji.  7—7  06. 

81  HPJ1H,  (J).  212,  en.  xp.  114,  ji.  17. 

82  3Ty  HCTopHK)  KySacoB  H3Jiaran  b  oTBeTe  Ha  nncbMo  3aBe#yK>iuero  THnorpac|)HeH  hm. 
HBaHa  Oe^opoBa  (6biBineH  15-h)  ot  14  ceHTH6pa  1923  r.,  KOTopbiM  Ky6acoB  H3Bemaji- 
ca  o  HaMepeHHH  pyKOBoacTBa  THnorpacj)HeH  paccbinaTb  roTOBbiH  c  anpena  1923  r.  Ha6op 
‘Aji(J)aBHTa. . .  ’  BBH^y  y6biTKOB  ot  3a^ep)KKH  Sojibuioro  KonHHecTBa  uipHcf)Ta  h  6e3^eaTejibHocTH 
3aKa3HHKOB  (HPJIH,  (J).  212,  ea.  xp.  114,  ji.  6 — 6  06.,  9 — 9  06.).  MbiTapcTBa  no  jiHKBH^auHH  zien 
‘OrHeH’  npoflOJixajiHCb  h  no3»e:  Tax,  14  ceHTaOpa  1923  r.  Ky6acoB  npocHJi  6biBmyK)  3aBe,ny- 
fomyio  KHH^HbiM  CKJia,aoM  ‘OrHeH’  n.  <I>.  KajiHbiHb  pa3peuiHTb  xpaHeHHe  Ha  ee  KBaprape  no 
KOHua  rofla  ocTaTKa  H3,aaHHH  ‘OrHen’,  nepeaaHHbix  TpecTy  ‘HeTponeHaTb’  (HPJIH,  (f).  212,  e^. 
xp.  114,  jt.  17  06.). 

83  Ba^Hbie  CBe.qeHHH,  oTHocamnecfl  k  hctophh  mnamix  ‘An(})aBHTa. . . cm.:  MnpoHeHKO  C. 
B.  BHorpa(J)HHecKHH  cnpaBOHHHK  #eKa6pHCTOB:  npHHpHnbi  H3^aHHH.  —  /],eKa6pHCTbi:  6norpa4)H- 
necKHH  cnpaBOHHHK,  MocKBa,  1988,  c.  377 — 380.  K  cwKajieHHio,  MaTepnajibi  H3  apxHBa  ‘Omen’ 
(HPJIH,  4>.  212)  ocTanHCb  BHe  nona  3peHHH  Hccne^oBaTejiH,  oTHero  H3Jio»eHHafl  hm  hctophh 
no^roTOBKH  ‘Aji(J)aBHTa. . .  ’  k  nySjiHKauHH  b  ‘OrHHx’  nenojiHa  h  HeTOHHa. 

84  HPJIH,  (J).  163,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  611,  ji.  50. 

85  no#  3aruaBHeM  ‘Pycb  CTpa^ymaa’  c  no/oaronoBKOM  ‘Cthxh  Hapo^Hbie  o  jho6bh  h  CKopOn: 
BeHOK  MHorouBeTHbin’.  Ha  H3^aHHH  ouih6ohho  yxa3aHo,  hto  nepBoe  H3^aHHe  yBH^ejio  cbct  b 
1916  r.  (BMecTo  1912  r.). 
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‘Cica3KH. . .  nenaTaeT  HOBbie  khhfh,  a  bcchoh  1923  r.  opraHH3yeT  b  llpare 
H3,aaTejibCTBO  ‘rijiaMa’,  KOTopoe  MeHee  hqm  3a  Asa  roAa  BbinycKaeT  b  cbct  80 
KHHr.86  . .  H3AaxejibCTBO,  —  nncaji  JIhakhh,  —  nocBamaeT  ce6a  3anpocaM 
jiHTepaTypHbiM,  HayHHbiM  h  xyAO)KecTBeHHbiM,  TmaTeAbHo  H36eraa  Bcero, 
hto  Hano^cHno  6bi  Ha  Hero  nenaTb  napTHHHbix  hjih  noAHTHHecKHx  ueAen 
<. . .  >  nacTHbie,  napTHHHbie  hjih  y3KonojiHTHHecKHe  uejin  He  aojokhm  HMeTb 
MecTO  b  npeAnpHJiTHH,  KOTopoe  3aAaeTca  BejinnaHiueH  3aAareH  —  cnacTH 
pyccxyio  KyjibTypy  b  oGnacTH  HaynHbix  h  xyAO)KecTBeHHbix  aocth^chkh.  . .  ’ 87 
flpyroH  3aAanen  3apy6e»(HOH  KHHroH3AaTeAbCKOH  paOoTbi  Jlauxoro  CTajia 
‘KOHUeHTpaUHH  pyCCKHX  yMCTBeHHbIX  H  XyAO^eCTBeHHblX  CHJl’,88  H  B  3TOM 
OTHOUieHHH  (KaK  H  B  CMbICJie  BHenapTHHHOH  OpHeHTaUHH)  CTOKrOAbMCKHe 
‘CeBepHbie  orHH’  h  npa^KCKoe  ‘rijiaMa’  jjbhahcb  npaMbiMH  HacAeAHHKaMH  h 
AOCTOHHbiMH  npeeMHHKaMH  neTepGyprcKO-neTporpaACKHX  ‘Omen’. 

PyCCKOe  CJIOBO,  BbITeCHeHHOe  B  3MHrpaiI,HK),  yTpaTHJIO  B03M0)KH0CTb  6bITb 
npoH3HeceHHbiM  —  co  caeHbi  jih  na  jiHTepaTypHOM  Benepe,  c  yHHBepcHTeT- 
CKOH  AH  Ka(J)eApBI  HAH  AyMCKOH  TpHOyHbl.  B  3THX  yCAOBHHX  nOBbICHAaCb 
poAb  cAOBa  3aneHaTAeHHoro,  CAOBa  npeAaHHoro  thchchhio  h  oGpameHHoro  k 

COOTeHeCTBeHHHKaM  -  He  CTOAbKO  K  COBpeMeHHHKaM,  CKOAbKO  K  nOTOMKaM. 

‘KHHra,  —  HanHiueT  ocHOBaTeAb  ‘Omen’  24  oKTflOpa  1920  r.,  —  CTana  AJifl 
MeHfl  neM-To  BpoAe  Marnn  —  b  Hen  TOAbKO  a  h  BH^cy  h  cboh  KyAbTypHbiH 
AOAr  h  yTemeHne.’89 


86  MPJIH,  4).  163,  on.  1,  ejx.  xp.  363,  ji.  1. 

87  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  2. 

88  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  3. 

89  MPJIH,  on.  2,  en.  xp.  611,  ji.  7. 


Latvian  Bibliography  (to  May  1945) 

Janis  Paeglis 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  survey  those  bibliographies,  both  contemporary  and 
retrospective,  which  include  Latvian  literature  wherever  published,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  books  up  to  9  May  1945,  the  year  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  distinctive  period  in  Latvian  history  and,  correspondingly,  in 
bibliography.  From  that  time  Latvian  bibliography  was  compiled  on  a  territorial 
basis. 

In  the  period  under  review,  many  bibliographies  were  compiled,  differing  in 
chronological  scope,  type  of  literature  included,  or  in  the  audience  for  which 
they  were  intended.  All  were  relevant  in  their  time,  but  most  are  now  period 
pieces.  Therefore,  this  article  will  concentrate  mainly  on  the  works  deemed  to 
be  most  important,  either  because  they  are  universal  in  their  subject  coverage 
or  because,  though  narrower  and  more  specialised,  they  heralded  a  new  era  in 
Latvian  bibliography,  or  else  remain  relevant  to  this  day.  The  remaining  body 
of  works  will  be  characterised  by  representative  examples.  Finally,  I  will  briefly 
survey  the  most  important  post- 1945  bibliographies,  some  still  in  progress, 
which  deal  with  Latvian  literature  of  the  pre-1945  period. 

The  first  extensive  bibliography  of  Latvian  books,  ‘A  Chronological  Con¬ 
spectus  of  Latvian  Literature’,1  was  published  in  1831,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  known  Latvian  book,  and  when  more 
than  five  hundred  Latvian-language  books  had  already  been  published,  most  of 
them  religious  in  content.  The  compiler  of  the  ‘Conspectus’  was  a  Germanised 
Pole,  the  historian  K.  E.  Napiersky  (1793-1864),  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Latvian  Literary  Society  (which  existed  from  1824  to  1940)  and  who 
was  employed  as  director  of  schools  in  Livland  Province  and  as  a  censor.  A 
source  of  information  about  Latvian  books  was  essential  for  him  in  his  work  in 
the  Latvian  Literary  Society  and,  especially,  in  his  function  as  censor.  Napier¬ 
sky,  a  theologian  by  education  and,  in  outlook  and  by  nature  of  his  office,  a 
supporter  of  reactionary  German  policy,  carried  out  the  reactionary  policies  of 
the  ruling  circles,  and  waged  a  vigorous  battle  against  any  kind  of  free  thinking 
in  the  German  and  Latvian  press.  Nevertheless,  his  first  extensive  bibliography 
was  a  highly  professional  work. 

Four  issues  of  the  ‘Chronological  Conspectus’  were  published,  between 
1831  and  1869;  three  appeared  during  Napiersky’s  lifetime,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  was  supplemented  and  published  by  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lat¬ 
vian  Literary  Society,  the  pastor  A.  Debner  (1800-1873).  The  four  volumes 
list,  in  chronological  order,  more  than  two  thousand  Latvian-language  books, 


1  K.  E.  Napiersky,  Chronologischer  Conspect  der  lettischen  Literatur  (Mitau,  1831-69).  Bd.  1-4. 
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published  over  a  period  of  285  years,  and  give  not  only  traditional  bibliograph¬ 
ical  data,  but  also  information  about  reviews  of  them  in  the  contemporary 
press.  Thus,  Napiersky’s  work  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  trace  the 
historical  pattern  of  Latvian  publishing,  its  authors  and  subject-matter. 

Napiersky’s  bibliography  was  not  the  first.  It  partially  drew  upon  the  unpub¬ 
lished  survey  of  Latvian  literature  from  1700  to  1825  compiled  by  the  Baltic 
German  public  and  political  figure  K.  G.  Sonntag  (1765-1 827), 2  now  held  (in 
manuscript)  by  the  Latvian  Academic  Library. 

The  first  commercial  listings  of  Latvian  books,  in  the  form  of  separate 
leaflets,  announcements  in  calendars  or  periodicals,  began  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  example,  the  fullest  listing  of  this  time  which 
appeared  in  the  journal  Latviska  gadagramata  (Latvian  Annual)  was  still  dom¬ 
inated  by  old  confessional  literature,  and  was  accompanied  by  commentaries 
praising  this  literature,  although  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
many  secular  books  had  been  published.  These  bibliographical  notes  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  significant  achievement;  today  they  have  no  practical  use 
and  are  of  purely  historical  significance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  book-trade  listings  continued  to 
appear.  Apart  from  these,  worthy  of  mention  is  the  most  substantial  survey  of 
Latvian  literature  published  between  1530  and  1810 — the  work  of  an  official 
of  the  schools  in  Kurland,  U.  E.  Zimmermann  (1772-1820). 3  This  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  bibliographical  tool.  It  gives  only  the  surnames  of  authors 
(with  brief  biographical  details),  and  titles  of  works  without  full  bibliograph¬ 
ical  description  or  evaluation.  The  survey  is  in  German,  with  only  names  of 
authors  and  titles  of  works  being  given  in  Latvian.  The  author’s  stance  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  praise  of  Germans  for  their  services  to  the  ‘dear  Latvians’  and 
by  the  dedication  to  Alexander  II’s  reactionary  Minister  for  Education,  Count 
Razumovskii. 

Although  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  still  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  religious  literature,  the  proportion  of  secular  works  gradually  increases, 
especially  in  the  number  of  books  by  Latvian  authors.  The  bibliographies  com¬ 
piled  by  Germans  were  remote  from  the  Latvian  people.  For  example,  the 
works  of  Zimmermann  and  Napiersky  were  not  reviewed  in  the  Latvian  press. 
In  1844  (thirteen  years  after  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Napiersky) 
the  newspaper  Latviesu  Avizes  (‘Latvian  Newspapers’)  published  an  article  by 
the  public  figure  A.  Sulmanis  (1820- 1880), 4  written  in  response  to  popular 

2  K.  G.  Sonntag,  Notizen  zur  lettischen  Literatur  (1825).  115  pp.  Latvijas  Zinatpu  akademijas 
Fundamentals  bibliotekas  Roksrakstu  un  reto  gramatu  nodaja.  Latviesu  literaras  biedribas  fonds, 
nr.  5444. 

3  U.  E.  Zimmermann,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  lettischen  Literatur  (Mitau,  1812).  16,  136 

pp. 

4  A.  S.  [A.  Sulmanis],  ‘Gramatnieku  labas  un  derigas  velesanas  visiem  tiem  prieksa  liktas,  kas 
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demand  among  Latvians;  its  author  talks  of  the  need  for  the  publication  of 
bibliographies,  both  current  and  retrospective,  which  will  be  accessible  to  Lat¬ 
vians,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  Latvians  themselves  compile  them.  Sulmanis 
makes  no  mention  of  Napiersky’s  and  Zimmermann’s  bibliographies,  nor  of 
book- trade  lists.  The  eighteen-fifties  and  sixties  repesented  a  significant  period 
in  the  economic  life  of  both  Russia  and  Latvia.  Side  by  side  with  economic  and 
cultural  development  and  the  formation  of  national  consciousness,  there  arose 
an  intelligentsia  which  was  independent  of  the  pastors  and  the  landowners — 
the  Young  Latvians.* 5  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  Latvian 
publishing  and  bibliography,  which  from  day  to  day  increased  in  range  and 
depth.  Libraries  and  booksellers  continued  to  publish  catalogues,  partly  in 
order  to  advertise  their  material,  but  also  to  give  impetus  to  book-publishing 
by  particular  circles  of  society.  Ideological  tendencies  in  publishing  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  became  more  and  more  polarised. 

In  the  struggle  against  the  Young  Latvians  and  the  growing  national- 
democratic  movement,  the  German  landowners  and  pastors  used  firms  owned 
by  their  compatriots  J.  F.  Steffenhagen,  V.  Hekker  and  E.  Plates,  who  published 
not  only  religious  but  also  secular  literature,  attempting  to  attract  Latvian  au¬ 
thors.  These  firms  also  issued  catalogues  in  Latvian.  The  Latvian  Literary 
Society  was  very  active.  In  Jelgava  it  established  a  store  for  the  provision  of 
books  to  libraries  and  individuals.  It  offered  books  for  home  loan  upon  payment 
of  a  small  fee.  In  order  to  advertise  its  books,  a  bibliography  entitled  Gramatu 
rullis  (‘The  Book  Roll’)6  was  compiled.  However,  neither  the  store  nor  the 
bibliography  became  very  popular.  Following  the  example  of  the  Latvian  Lit¬ 
erary  Society,  other  German  booksellers  began  to  publish  similar  catalogues, 
but  these  too  did  not  have  a  wide  circulation,  since  the  literature  they  offered 
did  not  interest  Latvian  readers. 

Beginning  in  the  1860s  the  number  of  Latvian  publishers,  bookshops  and 
printers  grew  ever  more  rapidly.  The  largest  and  most  active  of  them  published 
catalogues  which  also  served  as  catalogues  for  the  subscription  libraries  which 
were  set  up  in  conjunction  with  bookselling  enterprises.  In  the  beginning  these 
catalogues  took  the  place  of  state  and  retrospective  bibliography.  In  order 
to  promote  the  sale  of  books,  the  publishers  attempted  to  include  in  their 
catalogues  (and  their  supplements)  all  books  available  for  sale  at  any  given 
time. 


var  un  grib  lldzet’,  Latviesu  Avizes,  1844,  no.  11(16  March). 

5  The  Young  Latvians  (Jaunlatviesi)  were  a  group  of  intellectuals,  led  by  Krisjanis  Valdemars 
(1825-1891),  who  sought  to  improve  the  conditions  and  education  of  the  Latvian-speaking  peas¬ 
ants  and  to  foster  in  them  a  sense  of  national  identity.  Between  1862  and  1865  their  mouthpiece 
was  the  newspaper  Peterburgas  Avizes. 

6  Gramatu  rullis,  kas  rada,  kadas  latviesu  gramatas  tapinajamas  un  dabujamas  no  ‘ Latviesu  draugu  ’ 
biedrib as  gramatu  krajuma  Jelgava,  Latviesu  Avizu  nama  (Jelgava,  1860),  pp.  49-92. 
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First  and  foremost  were  the  achievements  of  the  Latvian  publishers  K.  & 
M.  Bush  Bros,  and  J.  Kapteinis.  They  not  only  engaged  in  bookselling,  but 
also  built  up  in  their  shops  significant  libraries,  which  included  the  best  new 
publications.  They  also  produced  extensive  bibliographies;  for  example,  the 
list  of  books  for  reading  from  the  collection  of  J.  Kapteinis  together  with  its 
supplements  included  more  than  1,600  titles.  Since  there  was  as  yet  no  network 
of  free  libraries,  the  subscription  libraries  of  Latvian  publishers  were  popular 
not  only  in  Riga,  but  also  in  the  countryside — in  Vidzeme  and  Kurzeme.  Their 
popularity  was  evidently  helped  by  the  type  of  books  offered.  This  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  contents  of  the  catalogues  of  Bush  Bros,  with  that  of  Gramatu 
rullis.  For  example,  Gramatu  rullis  was  made  up  of  59%  religious  books,  9% 
science  and  popular  science,  and  18%  belles-lettres.  In  the  catalogue  of  Bush 
Bros,  religious  books  comprise  25%,  science  and  popular  science — 15%,  and 
belles-lettres— 43%. 

With  the  publication  of  the  fourth  part  of  Napiersky-Debner  in  1869  ended 
the  German  period  in  Latvian  bibliography.  From  the  end  of  the  1860s  pub¬ 
lishing  passed  more  and  more  from  the  Germans  into  the  hands  of  Latvian 
entrepreneurs;  this  was  reflected  in  the  bibliography  of  the  time.  There  was  a 
growth  of  interest  in  Latvian  local  history  ( kraevedcheskie )  topics,  in  particular 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Latvian  people.  Area  studies  ( kraevedcheskie ) 
bibliographies  were  also  compiled. 

An  important  bibliography  of  this  time  is  the  work  of  the  prominent  Young 
Latvian  Kr.  Barons  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Works  about  the  Indigenous  Inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  Region’,7  which  was  published  anonymously  in  1868  in  the  Zapiski 
Russkogo  geograficheskogo  obshchestva  po  Otdeleniiu  etnografii ,  and  later  reissued 
as  an  offprint.  It  covers  all  the  Baltic  regions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
Latvia  in  particular,  and  was  the  first  serious  source  for  literature  about  Latvia 
and  the  Latvians.  As  well  as  bibliographical  descriptions,  there  are  evaluative 
annotations,  which  convey  the  mood  of  the  Young  Latvians  in  general  and  of 
the  compiler  in  particular,  and  which  are  still  useful  today. 

Barons ’s  bibliography  marks  a  break  with  German  patronage  and  the  victory 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Young  Latvians.  It  laid  the  foundations  for  new  forms 
of  Latvian  bibliography  and  helped  their  further  development.  It  was  the  first 
bibliography  based  on  the  concept  of  area  studies  and  the  first  to  be  anno¬ 
tated.  In  both  theme  and  methodology,  it  supplements  Napiersky.  Barons’s 
bibliography  did  not  immediately  gain  widespread  popularity.  It  was  not  in  the 
Germans’  interest  to  publicise  it,  and  the  Latvian  intelligentsia  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Russian  to  be  able  to  use  it  fully;  it  received  its  first 
review  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  1890s. 

7  [Kr.  Barons],  Ukazatel'  sochinenii  o  korennykh  zhiteliakh  Pribaltiiskogo  kraia  (St  Petersburg, 
1868),  Zapiski  Imperatorskogo  Russkogo  geograficheskogo  obshchestva  po  Otdeleniiu  etnografii ,  1868, 
vol.  2.  93  pp. 
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The  second  work  to  supplement  Napiersky  was  the  ‘Bibliographical  Note 
. ..’  of  the  historian  and  ethnographer  G.  Manteuffel  (1832-1916),8  which 
covered  books  in  the  Latgalian  language  for  use  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
list  prepared  the  way  for  bibliographical  control  of  a  significant  body  of  Latvian 
books  which  had  been  neglected  by  previous  bibliographers. 

The  most  extensive  book- trade  reference  work  was  J.  Bergis ’s  somewhat 
idiosyncratic  ‘Guide  to  Latvian  Literature’,9  published  between  1 893  and  1 899 
in  two  volumes  (the  second  volume  in  collaboration  with  J.  Sablovskis).  In 
its  time  this  work  served  as  a  constant  source  of  reference  for  booksellers, 
bibliophiles  and  librarians,  and  also  for  self-education.  It  contained  about 
4,000  titles,  mainly  from  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  indicative  of  the 
growth  of  Latvian  publishing  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  this  work  were  extensively  debated  in  the  press,  and 
there  were  discussions  about  what  needed  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
compiling  such  a  work.  This  shows  what  an  essential  work  it  was.  Although 
compiled  by  an  amateur  bibliographer,  it  was  the  fullest  available  guide  and  it 
filled  a  significant  gap  in  Latvian  bibliography. 

Other  book-trade  bibliographies  were  published  in  the  second'  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  both  in  collections  and  calendars  and  as  separate  publi¬ 
cations,  but  in  comparison  with  those  described  above,  especially  Bergis  and 
Sablovskis,  they  contributed  nothing  new  to  Latvian  bibliography. 

In  the  seventies  and  eighties  trade  catalogues  were  closely  linked  with  library 
catalogues  and  in  part  acted  as  a  substitute  for  them.  In  the  nineties  special 
library  catalogues  began  to  be  issued.  Since  valuable  books  were  concentrated 
in  libraries,  these  catalogues  were  used  both  as  bibliographies  and  for  buying 
books. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  other  publications  began  to 
appear,  which  laid  the  basis  for  new  forms  of  bibliography.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighties  the  journalist  A.  Bandrevics  (1850-1935)  began  the  registration  of 
current  Latvian  books  in  his  surveys  ‘A  Basket  of  Latvian  Books5,10  which  were 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  material  published  in  PraviteV stvennyi  vestnik ,  and  by 
examining  de  visu  books  cited  in  the  journal  Austrums.  His  lists,  though  not 
exhaustive,  remained  a  useful  source  of  information  up  until  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Overall,  Bandrevics’s  work  represents  a  serious  attempt 
to  create  a  systematic  annual  register  of  Latvian  book  output. 

8  G.  Manteuffel,  ‘Bibliographische  Notiz  iiber  lettische  Schriften,  welche  von  1604  bis  1871  in 
der  hochlettischen  oder  sog.  oberlandischen  resp.  polnisch-livlandischen  Mundart  veroffentlicht 
worden  sind,  in  rein  chronologischer  Ordnung  zugesammengestellt’,  Magazin,  herausgegeben  von 
der  Lettisch-literdrischen  Gesellschaft ,  1885,  Bd.  17,  pp.  181-204. 

9  Latviesu gramaturaditajs  (Jelgava,  1893-99).  2  vol.  J.  Bergis.  1.  sej.  1893.  274pp.  J.  Sablovskis, 
J.  Bergis.  2.  sej.  1899.  254  pp. 

10  A.  Bandrevics,  ‘Latviesu  gramatu  vacellte’,  Austrums ,  1886,  nos  8,  10/11,  12;  1887,  no.  5, 
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In  the  1870s  and  1880s  the  first  special  bibliographies  began  to  appear, 
published  mainly  in  periodicals.  For  example:  in  1884,  a  bibliographical  survey 
entitled  ‘History  of  the  Latvian  People’,  covering  the  years  1856-76;11  in  1886, 
Ed.  Skujenieks’s  survey  of  Latvian  belles-lettres  of  1885;12  in  1888,  a  survey 
of  Latvian  textbooks  and  scientific  books  for  1885/86. 13 

In  the  nineties  such  surveys  continued,  but  now  their  compilers  sought  to 
analyse,  generalise  and  evaluate.  Thus  their  works  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
‘recommendatory’  bibliographies.  Because  of  the  volume  of  material  included 
and  the  depth  of  analysis,  such  surveys  were  frequently  of  more  than  article- 
length  and  were  published  separately.  To  this  period  belong  official  and  semi¬ 
official  lists  of  books  considered  to  be  suitable  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
and  also  lists  of  plays  permitted  to  be  performed. 

Thus,  in  the  last  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  Latvian  bibliography 
grew  significantly  and  achieved  some  degree  of  variety;  the  basis  was  laid  for 
nearly  all  forms  of  bibliography.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  discussions 
about  individual  bibliographies  and  about  the  principles  of  bibliography  fea¬ 
tured  more  and  more  frequently  in  the  press.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  an  article  ‘On  Latvian  Bibliography’ 14  by  the  ethnographer  and  specialist 
in  language  and  literature,  privat-docent  of  St  Petersburg  University  E.  Volters 
(1856-1941).  He  proposed  a  scheme  for  providing  information  about  books 
and  articles  on  the  social  sciences,  in  particular  history,  ethnography  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  suggesting  the  following:  that  newspapers  publish  at  the  end  of  each 
year  a  list  of  articles  arranged  by  subject;  that  those  newspapers  that  had  been 
in  existence  for  a  considerable  time  publish  cumulative  lists  of  articles  with 
indexes  of  names;  that  Napiersky  be  republished  with  a  supplement  going  up 
to  the  nineties;  that,  as  a  continuation  of  Kr.  Barons’s  work,  a  bibliography 
of  literature  published  between  1867  and  1892  be  prepared;  that  there  should 
be  a  bibliography  on  the  history  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Latvians,  concen¬ 
trating  on  their  relationship  and  on  their  links  with  other  peoples.  Volters’s 
proposals  were  very  timely  and  some  of  them  were  acted  upon  in  the  nineties. 
However,  most  of  them  came  to  fruition  only  in  the  1920s  after  the  creation  of 
the  Latvian  Republic,  when  work  began  on  a  number  of  large-scale  universal 
bibliographies  which  wholly  or  partly  superseded  the  schemes  put  forward  by 
Volters. 


11  ‘Latvju  tautas  vesture’,  Rakstu  krajums ,  izd.  no  RLB  Zinlbu  komisijas,  2  (Jelgava,  1884),  pp. 
82-86. 

12  Ed.  Skujenieks,  ‘Beletristiskie  razojumi  latviesu  rakstnieclba  1885.  gada’,  Baltijas  Vestnesis, 
1886,  no.  150  (5  July). 

13  M.  Kaudzlte,  ‘Parskats  par  latviesu  skolu  un  zinlbu  gramatam’,  Rakstu  krajums ,  izdots  no 
RLB  Zinlbu  komisijas,  4  (Jelgava,  1888),  pp.  80-87. 

14  [Ed.  Volters]  W.  E.,  ‘Par  latviesu  bibliografiju’,  Dienas  Lapa,  1892,  nos  116,  117  (26,  27 
May). 
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The  Twentieth  Century 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  all  types  of  bibliography  continued 
to  develop.  As  well  as  general  listings  of  new  books,  there  were  guides  to 
literature  in  individual  disciplines — education,  law,  political  economy,  etc.  The 
first  personal  bibliographies  began  to  appear,  predominantly  listings  of  works 
which  been  published  in  periodicals,  sometimes  including  bibliographies  taken 
from  published  collected  works. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bibliographical  surveys,  especially 
of  belles-lettres.  Depending  on  the  orientation  of  the  publication,  particular 
types  of  literature  were  recommended  for  acquisition  and  reading,  for  example, 
lists  of  books  suitable  for  reading  rooms,  workers’  libraries,  self-education. 
Many  trade  bibliographies  were  published,  and  almost  all  publishers  issued 
catalogues;  from  the  time  of  the  first  printed  books  up  to  1914,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  publishers’  catalogues  were  issued,  and  most  of  these  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Later  publications  of  this  type  did  not 
display  any  methodological  innovation;  they  differed  from  earlier  examples 
only  in  their  contents  and  in  their  increased  volume,  reflecting  the  growth  in 
book  production. 

There  was  an  increase  in  printed  library  catalogues,  accessible  to  readers 
outside  libraries.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  I,  twenty-six  library 
catalogues  are  known  to  have  been  published,  compiled  according  to  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  rules  of  the  time.  In  the  subject  catalogue  of  the  library/reading  room 
of  the  Latvian  Society  for  Assistance  to  Latvian  Artisans,15  the  international 
decimal  system  of  classification  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  Latvia.  Apart 
from  catalogues,  libraries  produced  lists  of  new  accessions. 

Three  noteworthy  bibliographies  were  compiled  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century:  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Belles-Lettres  in  Latvian  Transla¬ 
tion’  16  by  the  bibliographer  and  journalist  M.  Arons  (1858-1939);  ‘Handbook 
for  Theatre  Directors:  a  Bibliography  of  Published  Latvian  Plays  . . .  ’ 1 7  by  the 
actor,  director  and  editor  of  the  first  Latvian  theatre  journal,  R.  Tautmllis- 
Berzips;  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Latvian  Literature’ 18  by  J.  Misips  (1862-1945). 

The  need  for  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Belles-Lettres  in  Latvian  Translation’  arose, 
as  its  compiler  observed,  from  the  requirements  of  practical  editorial  work,  but 
it  is  also  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  bibliography.  It  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  for  the  development  of  Latvian  translation  from  the  eighteenth 
century  up  to  1902,  giving  titles  of  works,  the  language  from  which  they  were 

15  [V.  Deksnis],  Rigas  Latviesu  amatnieku  palidzibas  biedribas  lasamas  bibliotekas  sistematiskais 
katalogs  (Papildinajums)  (Riga,  1910).  80  pp. 

16  M.  Arons,  Latviesu  tulkotas  beletristikas  raditajs  (Riga,  1902).  ix,  270  pp. 

1 7  R.  Tautmllis-Berzips,  Rokas  gramata  teatra  vaditdjiem  (Riga,  1910).  100  pp. 

18  J.  Misips,  Latviesu  rakstniecibas  raditajs  (Riga,  1924-37).  2  vol.  Vol.  1.  1585-1910.  xvi,  744 
pp.  Vol.  2.  1585-1925.  xv,  1141  pp. 
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translated,  name  of  translator,  date  of  translation  and  where  it  was  published. 
It  cites  the  names  of  1,467  foreign  authors  whose  works  were  translated  into 
Latvian,  whether  published  separately,  as  part  of  collections  or  in  periodicals. 
It  also  gives  information  about  authors  and  about  reviews  of  their  works.  The 
bibliography  is  still  used  today.  Arons  continued  to  work  on  this  theme,  but 
his  later  work  remained  unpublished. 

The  second  important  special  bibliography,  Tautmilis-Berzips’s  bibliography 
of  plays,  contains  about  500  titles,  both  of  plays  written  in  Latvian  and  plays 
translated  into  Latvian. 

The  ‘Bibliography  of  Latvian  Literature’  was  the  main  bibliographical  work 
of  J.  Misips,  the  founder  of  Latvian  national  bibliography.  He  began  work 
on  it  in  the  1880s,  and  his  intention  was  to  register  all  books  in  the  Latvian 
language  wherever  published,  beginning  with  the  earliest  printed  books  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  original  concept  was  very  ambitious;  he  wanted  to 
give  a  detailed  bibliographical  description  of  each  item  with  annotations  and 
bibliographical  information  about  Latvian  authors.  As  he  proceeded  he  was 
forced  to  modify  his  original  intentions,  since  the  help  from  publishers  on 
which  he  had  counted  on  proved  to  be  negligible.  Therefore  he  had  to  rely  on 
previously  printed  bibliographies  and  on  the  books  in  his  own  library. 

In  1909  the  Latvian  Society  of  Booksellers  and  Publishers  undertook  to 
publish  Misips ’s  bibliography,  intending  to  use  it  in  their  work.  Misips  wanted 
his  bibliography  to  be  as  complete  and  as  scholarly  as  possible,  and  made 
continous  efforts  to  correct  and  augment  it,  although  the  board  of  the  Society 
of  Booksellers  and  Publishers  kept  pressing  him  to  finish.  Publication  began 
only  in  1912  and,  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  forty  pages  had  been 
printed.  Work  stopped  during  the  war  years.  Only  in  1923  did  Misips  write 
the  preface  and  prepare  the  indexes  for  the  entries  which  had  already  been 
printed,  and  in  1924  the  first  volume  appeared,  containing  books  in  Latvian 
from  1585  to  1910  on  all  subjects  except  for  belles-lettres  and  books  on  art. 
Misips  continued  his  work.  Volume  two,  published  in  1937  by  the  Cultural 
Foundation,  was  devoted  to  belles-lettres  and  books  on  art,  for  the  period  1585 
to  1925.  The  finished  work  contained  more  than  12,000  entries  and  covered 
the  longest  and  most  complex  period  in  Latvian  book  history.  It  remains  to 
this  day  an  indispensable  reference  work  for  researchers  in  all  fields. 

During  the  war  years  Latvian  bibliography  was  limited  to  lists  of  recent 
books,  published  irregularly  in  the  periodical  press,  some  publishers’  cata¬ 
logues,  and  lists  of  recommended  reading  for  refugees’  libraries.  In  1919, 
during  the  brief  period  of  Soviet  rule  there  was  no  expansion  in  bibliograph¬ 
ical  work.  Library  catalogues  were  compiled,  but  the  only  published  works 
were  trade  bibliographies. 

All  the  bibliographies  described  above  documented  the  legally  published 
output  of  their  time.  However,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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when  social  contradictions  and  the  ideological  struggle  intensified,  and  when 
social-democratic  organisations  were  formed,  Latvian  books  and  periodicals 
began  to  be  published  abroad,  and  also  illegally  in  the  Russian  Empire  (includ¬ 
ing  Latvia).  This  literature  does  not  feature  in  official  national  bibliography, 
and  can  only  be  found  in  publishers’  catalogues  and  lists  of  recommended 
reading  for  self-education,  compiled  by  the  social  democrats.  Distribution  of 
emigre  literature  in  Russia  was  banned  by  the  censor.  After  the  abolition  of 
preliminary  censorship  in  1906,  the  chief  Administration  of  the  Press  issued 
lists  of  forbidden  and  confiscated  books,  published  inside  Russia  and  abroad,19 
and  these  lists  included  some  Latvian  material. 

A  new  epoch  in  Latvian  bibliography  began  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Latvian  Republic  (here  considered  to  be  18  November  1918,  when  the  Lat¬ 
vian  national  council  proclaimed  independence).  Work  began  in  the  second 
half  of  1919,  but  the  first  publications  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1920. 
Bibliographical  activity  was  concentrated  mainly  in  the  State  Library,  whose 
main  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  national  bibliography  which  registered 
and  gave  more  or  less  regular  information  about  books  and  articles  published 
in  Latvia.  Thus,  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  preparation  of  other  types  of  biblio¬ 
graphies. 

Following  the  traditions  and  the  model  of  previous  years,  the  first  manifes¬ 
tations  of  state  bibliography  apppeared  in  the  periodical  press.  The  first  more 
substantial  publication  was  the  annual  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura  (‘Latvian 
Science  and  Literature’),  renamed  in  1925  Latvijas  zinatne  un  literatura  (‘Sci¬ 
ence  and  Literature  of  Latvia’).  At  first  it  included  both  books  and  periodical 
articles,  arranged  according  to  the  decimal  classification,  but  from  1927,  when 
it  was  renamed  ‘The  Bulletin  of  National  Bibliography’ — only  articles.  The 
first  issue  of  ‘Latvian  Science  and  Literature’,  covering  articles  from  the  first 
half  of  1 920,  came  out  in  1921,  but  succeeding  issues — with  ever  greater  delay: 
whereas  earlier  issues  were  published  two  or  three  years  in  arrears,  the  last  is¬ 
sue,  covering  1936,  came  out  only  in  1942.  In  all,  Latvijas  zinatne  un  literatura 
and  its  variant  titles  provided  information  about  the  contents  of  the  periodical 
press  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years  (1920-1 936). 20 

In  order  to  provide  more  timely  information  about  books,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  passed  a  resolution  which  obliged  the  State  Library  to  publish  a 
special  bibliographical  journal  entitled  Valsts  bibliotekas  bijetens  (‘Bulletin  of 
the  State  Library’),  which  came  out  with  varying  frequency  (from  thirteen  to 


19  Alfavitnyi  ukazatel'  knigam  i  broshiuram,  arest  na  kotorye  utverzhden  sudebnymi  ustanovleniiami 
po  ...  1907,  1909,  1910,  1912  gg.  (St  Petersburg) .  1907.— 38  pp.,  1909.— 1 13  pp.,  1910.— 155 
pp.,  1912. — 274  pp. 

20  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura:  [gadagramatu] ,  1920.-1924.  (Riga,  1921-27).  Latvijas  zinatne 
un  literatura:  [gadagramataj ,  1925.-1936.  (Riga,  1929-42). 
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forty-nine  issues  a  year)  and  which,  using  the  same  system  of  arrangement 
as  Latvijas  zinatne  un  literatura ,  gave  information  about  books  published  in 
Latvia.  Originally,  this  publication  was  intended  to  have  wider  application.  The 
‘Bulletin’  was  intended  to  be  used  for  centralised  cataloguing;  it  was  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  so  that  entries  could  be  cut  out  and  stuck  onto 
catalogue  cards.  From  1935  this  undertaking  was  abandoned,  not  having  been 
widely  used.  Valsts  bibliotekas  biletens  was  published  regularly  until  May  1944, 
and  covered  books  published  in  Latvia  from  1927  to  1943.  Thus,  together 
with  the  annual  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura ,  it  ensured  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  Latvian  history,  there  was  a  functioning  system  of  national  bibliography  for 
the  years  1920  to  1943. 21 

During  the  years  of  the  Latvian  Republic  retrospective  bibliographies  were 
also  compiled,  and,  in  part,  published.  Firstly,  there  was  a  retrospective 
Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura  which  covered  periodical  articles  from  the  pre- 
Republic  period.  The  State  Library  began  work  on  this  bibliography  concur¬ 
rently  with  work  on  its  equivalent  for  current  material.  By  1940,  eight  volumes 
had  been  published,  covering  the  period  1763  to  1907. 22 

Of  all  the  retrospective  bibliographies  of  books,  the  most  important  was 
Misips’s  two-volume  ‘Bibliography  of  Latvian  Literature’,  described  above 
(compiled  partially  during  the  pre-Republic  period,  but  completed  in  1 924  and 
published  in  1936),  and  Gramatas  Latgales  latviesiem  (‘Books  for  the  Latvians  of 
Latgalia’)  compiled  by  the  educationalist,  bibliographer  and  journalist  V.  Seile 
(1891-1970). 23  Seile’s  work  contained  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Upper 
Latvian  dialect  (more  than  a  thousand  titles)  wherever  published  between 
1630  and  1936. 

The  beginning  of  the  1920s  marks  the  first  attempt  to  draw  together  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Latvian  periodical  press,  in  the  form  of  a  list  compiled  by 
J.  Misips  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  newspaper  Latviesu  Avizes.  His  list, 
which  was  published  in  a  collection  entitled  Latvju  preses  1 00  gadi 24  (‘A  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  the  Latvian  Press’),  contained  brief  bibliographical  descriptions 
of  520  Latvian  journals  and  newspapers.  It  was  Misips’s  intention  to  prepare 
a  complete  bibliography  of  the  entire  Latvian  periodical  press,  but  he  failed  to 
do  this. 

As  well  as  general  bibliographies,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  special 
bibliographies  which,  though  devoted  to  a  narrow  topic,  cover  an  extensive 


21  Valsts  bibliotekas  biletens.  Latvijas  bibliografijas  zurnals.  1927-1940.  Zemes  bibliotekas  biletens. 
Latvijas  bibliografijas  zurnals.  1941-1943. 

22  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura.  A-H.  1763.-1907.  (Riga,  1926—40). 

23  V.  Seile,  Gramatas  Latgales  latviesiem.  Latgaliesu  dialekta  izdoto  gramatu  hronologiskais,  sis- 
tematiskais,  autoru  un  izdeveju  raditajs:  (1585-1936.)  (Riga,  1936).  600  pp. 

24  [J.  Misips],  ‘Laikraksti  hronolog^ski’,  Latvju  preses  100  gadi  (Riga,  1922),  pp.  49-140. 
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period.  Such  is  Tautas  dziesmu  literaturas  bibliografija  (‘A  Bibliography  of  Folk 
Song  Literature’)25  by  the  linguist  and  folklorist  A.  Ozols  (1912-1964),  com¬ 
piled  while  he  was  still  a  student,  and  published  in  1938.  A  second  bibliography 
worthy  of  mention,  wider  in  theme  but  shorter  in  chronological  coverage,  is 
Latvijas  vestures  bibliografija  (‘Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Latvia’),26  which 
covers  literature  published  in  Latvia  between  1918  and  1934,  and  which  was 
in  fact  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  prepared  for  a  congress  of  teachers  of 
history.  A  number  of  other  similar  special  bibliographies  were  published  in 
periodicals  or  as  part  of  collections. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  personal  bibliographies — over  two  hun¬ 
dred.  They  varied  in  coverage,  structure  and  chronological  scope.  Some  were 
published  in  the  form  of  traditional  bibliographies,  some  as  lists  of  works  in  bio- 
bibliographical  publications,  others  as  commentaries  or  bibliographical  notes. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  personal  bibliographies  (especially  of  writers) 
were  included  in  editions  of  collected  works,  in  anthologies  or  in  periodicals. 
Most  of  them  were  compiled  by  the  literary  historian  and  bibliographer  K. 
Egle  (1887-1974),  who  continued  the  work  of  Misips,  and  who  was  the  cu¬ 
rator  of  Misips’s  library  after  it  had  passed  to  the  city  of  Riga.  Egle  was  also 
the  compiler  of  the  anthology  Atziyas27  which  contains  the  autobiographies 
of  over  forty  of  the  most  famous  Latvian  writers,  with  detailed  biographical 
notes.  It  is  a  work  which  remains  important  to  this  day.  From  1922  to  1931 
Egle  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Latvju  Gramata  (‘The  Latvian  Book’),28 
a  journal  of  literary  criticism,  book  studies  and  bibliography,  which  featured 
regular  lists  and  surveys  of  new  publications. 

A  more  modest  contribution  to  bibliography  was  made  by  a  quantity  of 
area  studies  bibliographies,  lists  of  publications  of  learned  institutions,  library 
catalogues,  and  library  lists  of  new  foreign  acquisitions.  There  were  many  book- 
trade  publications.  Few  of  them  included  the  publications  of  several  publishers, 
but  almost  all  publishers  issued  catalogues  of  their  own  publications.  In  total, 
around  one  hundred  and  forty  publishers  advertised  their  products  in  over 
seven  hundred  publications,  some  in  separate  catalogues,  some  in  the  period¬ 
ical  press.  From  January  1924  when  conventions  on  the  exchange  of  printed 
publications  were  signed,  international  organisations  and  libraries  abroad  be¬ 
gan  to  offer  information  about  Latvian  books.  An  International  Exchange 
Office  was  set  up  at  the  State  Library,  which  prepared  general  and  special  lists 
of  Latvian  books  and  sent  them  to  potential  exchange  partners. 


25  A.  Ozols,  Tautas  dziesmu  literaturas  bibliografija  (Riga,  1938).  284  pp. 

26  Latvijas  vestures  bibliografija.  1918.-1935.  (Riga,  1935).  123  pp. 

27  Atzipas.  Latvju  rakstnieku  autobiografijas.  no.  1-3  (Riga,  1923,  24).  1.  1923.  322  pp.  2.  1924. 
412  pp.  3.  1924.  429  pp. 

28  Latvju  Gramata.  Kritikas,  gramatniecibas  un  bibliografijas  menesraksts.  1922-1931. 
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Thus,  in  the  period  1918-1940  bibliographical  activity  was  extremely  in¬ 
tensive.  A  Latvian  national  bibliography  was  created.  Side  by  side  with  the 
publications  of  the  state  bibliography,  numerous  bibliographies  of  various  sizes 
were  published.  On  the  basis  of  printed  literature  and  international  connec¬ 
tions,  bibliographical  methods  were  developed.  Latvian  libraries  had  links  with 
international  bibliographical  organisations  and  took  an  active  part  in  interna¬ 
tional  forums.  The  number  of  bibliographies  compiled  and  published  during 
this  period  was  more  than  during  the  previous  hundred  years. 

Bibliographies  begun  during  the  Republic  period  continued  during  the  years 
1940-44,  but  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale.  As  far  as  official  national  biblio¬ 
graphy  was  concerned,  Valsts  bibliotekas  bijetens  continued  to  be  published  fairly 
regularly  up  to  the  middle  of  1944  (covering  books  published  up  to  1943);  two 
volumes  of  the  annual  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura  came  out  (covering  1935 
and  1936)  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  other  bibliographical  aids. 

Thus,  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  first 
flimsy  booksellers’  lists  to  more  substantial  works  ,  Latvian  bibliography  trav¬ 
elled  a  long  path  of  development,  and  became  an  integral  part  of  social  and 
cultural  life. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  because  of  Latvia’s  geographical  position 
between  Western  Europe  and  Russia,  a  significant  proportion  of  its  population 
has  always  consisted  of  foreigners,  who  also  engaged  in  publishing  in  their 
own  languages.  Latvian  bibliographers  today  are  interested  both  in  Latvian- 
language  books  wherever  published,  and  in  books  in  other  languages  printed  in 
Latvia.  For  the  period  to  1945  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  cover 
fully  both  these  aspects  of  Latvian  bibliography,  and  in  libraries  and  other 
institutions  in  Latvia  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  on  the  compilation  of 
retrospective  bibliographies. 

One  of  the  first  projects  to  be  started  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  the 
Library  of  J.  Misips  (now  the  J.  Misips  Department  of  Latvian  Literature  of  the 
Latvian  Academic  Library),  under  the  direction  of  K.  Egle,  was  a  bibliography 
of  Latvian  periodicals.  To  date,  four  volumes  have  been  prepared,  listing  a 
total  of  2,800  journals  and  newspapers.  The  first  three  volumes  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  1768  to  the  middle  of  1940. 29  The  compilers  have  used  a  wide  range  of 
sources:  library  collections,  printed  and  card  catalogues;  the  contents  of  the 
periodicals  themselves;  literature  devoted  to  the  Latvian  periodical  press;  and 
also  unpublished  archival  material.  Thus,  as  well  as  normal  bibliographical 
data  (title,  place  and  date  of  publication,  collation),  the  bibliography  provides 
information  about  editors,  publishers  (individuals  and  corporate  bodies),  ed¬ 
itorial  personnel,  size  of  print-run,  censorship  fines,  confiscations,  breaks  in 

29  Latviesu periodika.  1.-3.  sej.  (Riga,  1976-89).  1.  sej.  1768-1919.  1977.  556  pp.  2.  sej.  1920- 
1940.  Revolucionara  un  padjomu  periodika.  1976.  424  pp.  3.  sej,  1.  d.  1920-1940.  1988.  735  pp. 
3.  sej.,  2.  d.  Paligraditaji.  1989.  415  pp. 
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publication  and  reasons  for  ceasing  publication.  Thus,  the  bibliography  can 
be  used  for  answering  all  sort  of  questions.  What  were  the  social  groupings 
surrounding  a  particular  newspaper  or  journal?  What  was  the  stance  of  the 
journal  vis-a-vis  social  tendencies,  political  events  or  the  ruling  circles?  In  a 
word,  what  was  the  place  of  a  particular  periodical  in  the  socio-political  and 
cultural  life  of  Latvia  and  in  the  history  of  the  periodical  press? 

The  fourth  volume,  which  covers  the  period  1940  to  May  1945  is  ready 
to  go  to  press.  Since  references  to  journals  of  this  period  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  range  of  bibliographical  sources,  the  compilers  decided  that  existing  data 
needed  to  be  supplemented  and  brought  together  in  one  volume.  With  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  volume,  the  bibliographical  registration  of  Latvian  periodicals 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  their  history  will  be  complete. 

Work  also  continues  on  the  bibliographical  registration  of  monographs:  a 
supplement  is  being  produced  to  Misips’s  ‘Bibliography  of  Latvian  Literature’; 
further  bibliographies  are  being  compiled  of  Latvian  books  published  between 
1911  and  1919,  and  also  between  1920  and  May  1945  on  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  Latvian  books  published  abroad  during  the  years  of 
World  War  II. 

One  type  of  publication  which  has  hardly  been  touched  upon  in  Latvian 
bibliographies  is  the  calendar,  which  occupies  a  particular  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Latvian  publishing.  Calendars  included  fiction  and  verse,  and  popular 
scientific  material.  Bibliography  of  Latvian  calendars  was  begun  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  bibliographer  and  public  figure  G.  Sarums  (1883-1952).  His  manuscript, 
which  lists  over  3,000  Latvian  calendars  published  between  1758  and  1919  is 
being  added  to  and  prepared  for  publication. 

The  Latvian  National  Library  is  currently  adding  to  and  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  card  catalogue  which  was  compiled  as  part  of  the  bibliography  of 
periodical  articles  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura.  To  date,  seven  issues  have 
been  published,  covering  the  years  1908-1 9 14. 30 

Only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  capture  books  and  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latvia  in  foreign  languages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  gather  and  collate  information  about  Latvian  imprints 
for  inclusion  in  the  ‘Union  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Books  published  in  Russia 
from  1701  to  1800’. 31  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  3,000-odd  books  included  in  this  catalogue — 1,236  (about  35%) — were 
published  in  that  part  of  Latvia  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  part  of  the 


30  Latviesu  zinatne  un  literatura.  I. (IX) -O (XIV),  1908-1914  (Riga,  1963-89). 

31  Svodnyi  katalog  knig  na  inostrannykh  iazykakh,  izdannykh  v  Rossii  v  XVIII  veke:  1702-1800. 
t.  1-3  (Leningrad,  1984-86). 
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Russian  Empire.  To  prepare  full  bibliographies  of  foreign-language  published 
in  Latvia  is  the  next  task  of  Latvian  libraries. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Christine  Thomas 
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Books  and  Book  Printing  in  Ukraine  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  the  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuries 

la.  D.  Isajevych 

The  printed  book  is  a  natural  continuation  of  the  manuscript  book.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  manuscript  book  did  not  disappear 
but,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  coexisted  with  the  printed  book. 
Such  was  the  case  also  in  Ukraine.  Indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  Ukrainian 
manuscript  book  almost  coincided  with  the  initial  period  of  book  printing.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  important  manuscripts  were 
produced  there,  among  them  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  theological  treatises 
as  well  as  chronicles  and  works  of  literature.  Even  in  this  period  book  writing 
remained  scattered  and  comparatively  large  scriptoria  were  rare  exceptions.1 

Newly  printed  books  became  known  in  Ukraine  soon  after  the  invention 
of  printing.  A  previously  unknown  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Provinciale  Ro- 
manum  was  found  in  1935  by  Borys  Zdanevych  in  the  Library  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev.2  Most  probably,  this  particular  copy  had  reached 
Ukraine  only  recently,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  large  Ukrainian  cities 
printed  books  had  already  ceased  to  be  a  rarity  by  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  famous  Nuremberg  pub¬ 
lishing  and  bookselling  firm  of  Anton  Koberger  had  contacts  with  Lviv.  The 
first  known  printed  book  by  a  Ukrainian  author,  George  Drohobych’s  Indicium 
pronosticon ,  was  published  in  Rome  in  1483. 3 

The  import  of  books  and  manuscripts  from  abroad  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  stimulated  printing  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Three  prayers  with  mixed 
Polish  and  Czech  language  features  included  in  a  Wroclaw  edition  of  1476 
represent  the  oldest  known  text  printed  in  a  Slavic  language.  The  first  book 
printed  in  Glagolitic,  one  of  the  two  specifically  Slavic  alphabets,  was  a  Missal 
published  in  1483,  presumably  in  Venice.  The  other  Slavic  alphabet,  Cyrillic, 
was  used  by  all  Orthodox  Slavs.  The  appearance  of  book  printing  in  that 
alphabet  was  prompted  by  the  needs  of  cultural  life  in  the  Ukrainian  and 
Belorussian  lands  which  at  that  time  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  The  first  books  for  readers  in 
Ukraine,  Belarus  and  other  Orthodox  Slavic  countries,  however,  were  printed 
not  on  their  own  native  territory  but  in  Cracow,  the  capital  and  largest  city 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  Hie  emergence  of  a  specific  nation’s  printing 

1  Iakym  Zapasko,  Ornamental' ne  oformlennia  ukrains'koi  rukopysnoi  knyhy  (Kiev,  1960). 

2  Reproduced  in  Borys  Zdanevych,  Kataloh  inkunabul,  uporiadkuvala  H.  Lomonos-Rivna 
(Kiev,  1974),  pp.  181-200. 

3  See  Iurii  Drohobych:  bibliohrafichnyi  pokazchyk  (Lviv,  1983). 
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outside  its  national  territorial  boundaries  was  a  rather  typical  phenomenon  for 
ethnic  communities  which  lacked  their  own  statehood.  For  example,  the  first 
Armenian  books  were  printed  in  Venice,  Constantinople  and  Lviv;4  Venice 
was  also  the  first  major  centre  for  South  Slavic  book  publishing. 

The  choice  of  Cracow  as  a  place  for  the  first  printing  enterprise  to  use  Cyril¬ 
lic  type  can  be  explained  by  the  availability  of  qualified  craftsmen  there,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  existing  national  and  religious  inequality  of  people 
of  the  Orthodox  faith  was  perceived  less  acutely  in  the  capital  of  the  King¬ 
dom  than  in  its  provinces.  In  addition,  the  Orthodox  diocese  of  Peremyshl 
(Przemysl)  was  situated  comparatively  near  to  Cracow.  Alongside  Poles,  there 
were  also  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Belorussians,  Ukrainians,  Italians,  Hungar¬ 
ians,  Czechs  and  other  ethnic  groups  living  in  Cracow,  and  this  contributed 
significantly  to  the  role  of  this  city  as  a  major  centre  of  international  cultural 
contacts.  In  the  context  of  these  contacts  it  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
first  Cyrillic  Church  Slavonic  books  were  published  in  Cracow  and  that  the 
technical  running  of  the  Cyrillic  printing  shop  was  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  of 
German  origin,  Shvaipolt  Fiol  (Schweipolt  Veyl).5  Fiol  printed  four  liturgical 
books,  two  of  them  dated  1491  and  two  undated.  The  Ruthenian  language  of 
their  colophons  as  well  as  the  practice  of  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ  (‘po 
Bozhiem  narozheniem’)  indicate  that  these  books  were  printed  for  Ukrainian 
and  Belorussian  readerships  (Russia  and  other  places  reflected  the  Byzantine 
tradition  of  dating  from  the  presumed  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  5508 
B.C.).  Within  a  short  time  after  publication,  Fiol’s  imprints  became  known 
in  Russia  as  well,  as  can  be  seen  from  Russian  inscriptions  entered  in  copies 
of  these  books;  the  oldest  of  these  inscriptions  are  dated  as  early  as  1517  and 
1536. 6  Especially,  many  copies  of  the  first  Cyrillic  printed  books  were  im¬ 
ported  to  Russia  from  Ukraine  and  Belarus  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  cultural  interchange  among  the  three  East  Slavic  countries 
became  more  intense.7 

The  design,  texts  and  language  of  the  books  printed  by  Fiol  reflect  many 
aspects  of  the  influences  of  the  South  Slavic  manuscript  tradition  on  the  writ¬ 
ten  culture  of  East  Slavic  nations.  In  general,  the  imitation  of  manuscripts  is  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  the  first  printed  books.  In  this  respect,  the  first  Be- 

4  la.  P.  Dashkevich,  ‘Pervyi  armianskii  knigopechatnik  na  Ukraine  Ovanes  Karmateniants’, 
Istoriko-filologicheskii  zhurnal  (Erevan)  1976,  no.  1,  pp.  221-36. 

5  About  the  possible  initiators  of  this  enterprise,  see  Iaroslav  Isaievych,  Pershodrukar  Ivan 
Fedorov  i  vynyknennia  drukarstva  na  Ukraini  (Lviv,  1975),  pp.  19-20,  and  the  second  edition 
(Lviv,  1983),  pp.  17-18. 

6  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  Opisanie  izdanii  tipografii  Shvaipol'ta  Fiolia,  Opisanie  staropechatnykh 
izdanii  kirillovskogo  shrifta,  vyp.  1  (Moscow,  1979). 

7  We  cannot  agree  with  Nemirovskii’s  suggestion  that  the  Cracow  Cyrillic  press  was  founded 
in  order  to  produce  books  for  export  to  Russia.  See  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  Nachalo  slavianskogo 
knigopechataniia  (Moscow,  1971). 
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lorussian  printed  books  published  by  Frantsisk  Skaryna  were  quite  exceptional, 
as  they  contained  many  bold  innovations  alongside  more  traditional  features. 
Scholars  are  correct  in  recognizing  Renaissance  influence  in  the  contents  of 
Skaryna’s  prefaces  to  his  publications  as  well  as  in  the  vernacular-enriched 
language  and  brilliant  book  design.8  Skaryna’s  books  were  equally  important 
for  both  Belorussians  and  Ukrainians  because  their  culture  developed  in  that 
period  as  a  single  organic  process.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  was  not  by 
chance  that  the  first  publisher  to  organize  a  printing  enterprise  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  was  Belorussian  rather  than  Ukrainian.  National  and  religious  inequality 
was  less  felt  by  the  Orthodox  population  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Lithuania  than  in  Western  Ukraine,  where  the  major  Ukrainian  cities  were 
situated.  The  Belorussian  Orthodox  burghers  were  more  influential  than  the 
Orthodox  burghers  in  Ukraine,  and  new  trends  in  the  cultural  sphere  were  at 
that  time  more  limited  in  Ukraine. 

If  one  discounts  the  small  and  to  a  large  extent  episodic  ‘Anonymous  Press’,9 
the  continuous  development  of  the  printing  industry  began  in  Russia  with  the 
activity  of  Ivan  Fedorov  and  Petr  Mstislavets  in  the  Moscow  state-owned  Print¬ 
ing  House  (1563-1565).  In  Ukraine  it  commenced  with  the  activity  of  Ivan 
Fedorov  (who  called  himself  Feodorovich  and  was  also  called  Khodorovych  or 
Khvedorovych  during  that  period  of  his  life)  in  his  own  shop  in  Lviv  (1573- 
1574)  and  in  Prince  Constantine-Basil  Ostroz'kyi’s  publishing  house  in  Ostrog 
(1578-1581). 10 

The  subject  range  of  the  first  printed  books  was  largely  influenced  by  previ¬ 
ous  cultural  development.  It  has  been  stressed  in  the  studies  devoted  to  Russian 
book  history  that  printing  was  important  for  the  government  and  for  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Church  hierarchy  as  a  means  of  achieving  uniformity  of  liturgical  texts 
in  accordance  with  the  official  centralizing  policy.  In  Ukraine,  contrary  to  the 
hierarchy’s  aspirations,11  book  printing  took  on  a  multicentric  structure.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Ukraine  also  tried  to  use  book  printing  to 

8  See  Belorusskii  prosvetiteV  Frantsisk  Skorina  i  nachalo  knigopechataniia  v  Belorusii  i  Litve 
(Moscow,  1979);  Frantsisk  Skaryna:  zbornik  dakumentau  i  materyialau  (Minsk,  1988). 

9  There  is  strong  evidence  that  books  printed  at  the  ‘Anonymous  Press’  were  produced  for 
the  Russian  market  and,  most  probably,  for  Moscow.  The  possibility  that  some  of  its  imprints 
were  printed  in  Vilna  (A.  E.  Viktorov,  Iu.  A.  Labyntsev)  or,  at  least,  by  a  printer  connected  with 
Belarus  (la.  Isaievych)  has  been  suggested.  See  Iu.  A.  Labyntsev,  ‘Pervoe  izdanie  Ivana  Fedorova  i 
Petra  Timofeeva  Mstislavtsa  v  sobranii  Gosudarstvennoi  biblioteki  SSSR  im.  V.  I.  Lenina’,  Kniga: 
issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  sb.  47  (1984),  pp.  172,  178,  218-19;  Isaievych,  Pershodrukar,  2nd  edition 
(note  5),  pp.  29-30. 

10  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  Vozniknovenie  knigopechataniia  v  Moskve :  Ivan  Fedorov  (Moscow,  1964), 
and  his  Ivan  Fedorov ;  okolo  1510-1583  (Moscow,  1985);  Isaievich,  Pershodrukar  (note  5),  pp. 
10-16,  28-35,  48-54. 

11  In  1591  the  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Kiev  Metropolitanate  decided  that  books  could  be 
printed  only  after  censorship  by  the  bishops  and  that  permission  to  undertake  publishing  be  given 
only  to  the  Lviv  and  Vilna  confraternities.  However,  the  episcopate  did  not  manage  to  implement 
this  decision. 
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ensure  more  uniformity  and  wider  circulation  of  liturgical  texts.  This  was  very 
important  for  the  consolidation  of  Orthodoxy  which  was  under  pressure  from 
the  Catholic  Counter-Reformation  as  well  as — especially  in  the  early  stages — 
from  Protestantism.  Of  course,  the  significance  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
was  not  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  Church.  In  contributing  to  the  spread  of 
literacy,  the  printed  book  stimulated  development  in  all  spheres  of  cultural  life. 

In  recent  years  several  studies  have  appeared  devoted  to  Ivan  Fedorov’s  role 
in  publishing12  and  book  design13  as  well  as  to  his  literary  activity.14  It  was  not 
by  accident  that  Fedorov’s  literary  talent  became  apparent  mostly  in  Lviv;  it 
was  there  that  he,  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  local  Ukrainian  burghers 
and  clergymen,  became  an  independent  publisher  (Fig.  1).  The  circumstances 
of  his  activity  in  Zabludov  and  Ostrog  were  different  in  many  respects.  On 
the  one  hand,  Fedorov  had  to  reckon  with  the  opinions  of  the  owners  of  the 
enterprises  who  were  the  publishers  or  customers  of  the  books  printed  by 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Fedorov’s  excellent  reputation  as  a  specialist  was 
unquestionable,  so  the  publishers  and  their  advisers  were  ready  to  take  into 
consideration  his  opinions  and  experience.  In  such  a  situation,  his  Zabludov 
and  Ostrog  imprints  reflect  in  many  instances  a  compromise  between  local 
intellectual  circles  and  Fedorov  the  printer.  By  comparison  with  the  famous 
afterword  of  the  'LvivApostol  (Fig.  2),  the  texts  of  prefaces  and  afterwords  of  the 
earlier  Zabludov  editions  and  of  the  later  Ostrog  editions  were  nearer  to  models 
accepted  in  the  South  Slavic  and  East  Slavic  manuscript  book.  At  the  same 
time,  certain  elements  taken  from  the  Western  printed  book  were  introduced, 
among  them  the  title  page,  heraldic  verses,  and  prefaces  (instead  of  afterwords 
or  in  conjunction  with  them).15  Tymofii  Mykhailovych’s  alphabetic  index  to 
the  Psalter  and  New  Testament  (Ostrog,  1580)  was  the  first  Cyrillic  printed 
reference  work.  Andrei  Rymsha’s  Khronologiia  (Ostrog,  1580)  is  recognized  to 
be  the  first  separately  printed  East  Slavic  poetic  text  and  the  first  printed  edition 
in  the  Ruthenian  language  (the  common  literary  language  of  Belorussians  and 
Ukrainians,  and  as  such  playing  the  role  of  Middle  Belorussian  in  Belarus 
and  of  Middle  Ukrainian  in  Ukraine) .  The  Church  Slavonic  Bible  printed  by 
Ivan  Fedorov  and  his  assistants  in  Ostrog  in  1581  is  rightly  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  early  Cyrillic  printing16  (Fig.  3). 

The  emergence  of  printing  in  Lviv  and  Ostrog  was  connected  with  the 
increased  activization  of  socio-political  and  cultural  life  in  Ukraine  which 

12  Nemirovskii,  Ivan  Fedorov  (note  10).  See  also  Nemirovskii’s  other  studies,  and  his  bibliogra¬ 
phy  Nachalo  knigopechataniia  v  Moskve  i  na  Ukraine:  ukazatel'  literatury  (Moscow,  1978). 

13  la.  Zapasko,  Mystets'ka  spadshchyna  Ivana  Fedorova  (Lviv,  1974). 

14  la.  D.  Isaievych,  Literaturna  spadshchyna  Ivana  Fedorova  (Lviv,  1989). 

15  Ibid. 

16  See  Fedorovskie  chteniia  1983  (papers  from  the  conference  devoted  to  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  printing  of  the  Ostrog  Bible,  held  in  Lviv  and  Ostrog  in  September  1981).  Facsimile  editions 
of  the  Ostrog  Bible  were  published  in  Winnipeg  in  1981  and  in  Moscow  in  1988. 
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Fig.  1  Ivan  Fedorov’s  Azbuka ,  Lviv,  1574  (original  size  140x95mm).  By  permission 

of  the  British  Library 
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developed  in  a  broader  cultural  context.  Perhaps  it  was  not  by  coincidence 
that  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  important  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  book  publishing  of  the  Slavic  nations  and  their  neighbours.  Iakov 
Kraikov,  the  first  known  printer  of  Bulgarian  origin,  worked  in  Venice,  while 
in  Transylvania  deacon  Coresi  began  printing  in  the  Romanian  language  and 
simultaneously  printed  Church  Slavonic  books.  The  publishing  enterprise  of 
Primoz  Trubar  printed  Slavic  books  with  Cyrillic,  Glagolitic  and  Latin  letters 
in  order  to  propagate  Protestantism  among  the  Southern  Slavs,  mainly  among 
Slovenians  and  Croats.  The  first  printed  book  in  the  Serbo-Lusatian  language 
appeared  in  1574.  The  first  Slovenian  printing  shop  was  active  in  Ljubljana  for 
several  years  beginning  with  1575.  In  the  1560s-1580s  printing  houses  were 
also  established  in  several  other  cities  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  1568 
in  Torun  and  1577  in  Poznan  (Poland),  1577-8  in  Banska  Bystrica,  Trnava 
and  Bardejov  (Slovakia),  1588  in  Riga,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
pace  of  development  of  socio-economic  preconditions  for  book  printing  was 
comparable  in  most  of  these  cities,  although  the  concrete  motives  of  publish¬ 
ing  activities  as  well  as  the  social  backgrounds  of  publishers  were  extremely 
diverse.  The  structure  and  design  of  the  first  East  Slavic  imprints  and  those 
of  contemporary  books  printed  elsewhere  in  Europe  have  much  in  common. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  East  Slavic  countries  were  involved,  as  least  to 
some  extent,  in  general  European  cultural  trends.  Traditional  historiography, 
more  often  than  not,  has  depicted  the  founders  of  printing  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  as  solitary  inventors  isolated  from  society  or  even  opposed  to  it.  As  far 
as  Ivan  Fedorov  is  concerned,  such  conceptions  have  been  justly  criticized.1' 
The  undeniable  personal  achievements  of  Ivan  Fedorov  and  other  founders  of 
printing  in  East  Slavic  countries  were  possible  only  because  they  were  involved 
in  the  social  and  cultural  movements  of  their  times.18 

Ivan  Fedorov  is  justly  considered  to  have  been  an  ‘itinerant  printer’,19  but 
in  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  in  charge  of  a  fixed  printing  house  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ostrog  Academy.  Later,  both  travelling  presses  and  the  presses 
attached  to  cultural  institutions  were  active.  In  Ukraine,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  itinerant  craftsmen  played  an  important  role  in  the  spread  of  the 
‘black  art’,  especially  during  the  initial  period  of  its  development.20  However, 
especially  important  in  the  activation  of  cultural  life  were  those  publishing 

1 7  Hryhorii  Tysiachenko  (pseudonym  of  Hryforii  Salyvon),  ‘Kazkovyi  i  real'nyi  obraz  per- 
shodrukaria’,  Bibliolohichni  visti,  1924,  1/3,  pp.  171-3. 

18  See  Isaievych,  Pershodrukar  (note  5),  pp.  8-14. 

19  Ivan  Franko,  Zibrannia  tvoriv  u  50  tomakh  (Kiev,  1976-83),  vol.  41  (1983),  p.  58. 

20  Itinerant  presses  were  owned  by  experts  in  the  art  of  printing  (for  example,  the  monks 
Pavlo  Domzyv  Lutkovych  and  Sylvestr)  or  by  men  of  letters  who  hired  printers  to  publish  their 
work  (for  example,  Kyrylo-Trankvilion  Stavrovets'kyi  most  probably  used  the  services  of  Tymofii 
Verbyts'kyi).  Both  printers  and  ‘publishing  writers’  moved  around  in  search  of  patrons  willing  to 
finance  their  projects  or  even  to  accept  the  role  of  publishers. 
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Fig.  2  Apostol ,  Lviv,  printed  by  Ivan  Fedorov,  1574  (original  size  307x202mm). 

New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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enterprises  which  were  attached  to  cultural  or  educational  centres  or  served  as 
nuclei  for  their  organization.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  printing  house  of  the 
Academy  (‘Trilingual  Lycaeum’)  in  Ostrog.  Although  it  was  short-lived  (from 
1578  to  1612),  this  printing  house  had  considerable  influence  on  the  further 
development  of  Ukrainian  publishing.  While  the  connection  with  the  school 
was  not  as  close  as  had  initially  been  planned,  some  of  the  school’s  teachers 
nevertheless  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  publishing  house.  Among  its 
twenty-eight  editions  (with  a  total  size  of  1528.5  printer’s  sheets)  only  eight 
(574  sheets)  were  liturgical  texts.21  Thus  its  share  of  liturgical  works  was  much 
lower  than  in  any  other  Ukrainian  Orthodox  printing  house.  This  was  also  an 
exceptional  case  in  the  context  of  Cyrillic  Orthodox  publishing  overall. 

The  Ostrog  centre  initiated  the  publishing  of  Church  Slavonic  trans¬ 
lations  of  those  standard  works  of  Byzantine  patristics  which  were  espe¬ 
cially  popular  in  all  East  and  South  Slavic  countries:  St  John  Chrysostom’s 
Margarit 22  (Fig.  4),  St  Basil  the  Great’s  Kniga  o  postnichestve.  The  first 
printed  Orthodox  anti-Catholic  polemical  works  were  also  published  in  Os¬ 
trog.  The  best  known  are:  Herasym  Smotryts'kyi’s  KJiuch  Tsarstva  Nebesnogo 
(1598),  Vasyl'  Suraz'kyi’s  collection  O  edinoi  istinnoi  pravoslavnoi  vere  (1588), 
Klyryk  Ostroz'kyi’s  (pseudonym)  Otpys  na  lyst  v  Bozi  velebnoho  ottsa  Ipatiia 
volodymyrskoho  i  beresteiskoho  epyskopa  ...  (1598),  a  collection  known  as 

Knyzhytsia  (1598),  a  Ukrainian  variant  of  Khristofor  Filalet’s  Apokrisis  ... 
(15  98-1 5  99). 23  The  collection  Likarstvo  na  ospalyi  umysl  cholovichyi  (1607) 
contained  parallel  Church  Slavonic  and  Ukrainian  texts.  A  broad  subject  range 
of  printed  books  can  be  accredited  to  Ostrog  scholars,  among  whom  were  such 
personalities  as  Herasym  Smotryts'kyi,  Vasyl'  Suraz'kyi  (Maliushyts'kyi)  24  and 
Demian  Nalyvaiko.  After  the  death  of  their  patron  Prince  Constantine-Basil 
Ostroz'kyi,  the  Academy  and  the  printing  house  could  no  longer  find  enough 
money  for  further  activity  and  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Much  longer-lived  were  two  other  Ukrainian  printing  houses,  namely  those 
of  the  Lviv  Dormition  (Stauropigian)  Confraternity  and  of  the  Kiev  Monastery 
of  the  Caves,  the  famous  Lavra.  The  former  operated  under  the  aegis  of  the 

21  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  statistical  data  are  based  primarily  on  la.  Zapasko  and  la. 
Isaievych,  Pam'iatky  knyzhkovoho  mystetstva:  kataloh  starodrukiv  vydanykh  na  Ukraini  (Lviv,  1981, 
1984),  2  vols. 

22  The  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  Moscow  in  1641.  N.  P.  Kiselev  considered  that 
this  edition  marked  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  printed  word  in  Russia  because, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  first  Moscow  imprint  intended  for  individual  reading  rather  than  for 
liturgical  use.  See  N.  P.  Kiselev,  ‘O  moskovskom  knigopechatanii  XVII  veka’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia 
i  materialy,  sb.  2  (1960),  pp.  147-8. 

23  Here  and  elsewhere,  for  more  complete  bibliographical  descriptions,  for  information  on 
individual  copies  and  on  scholarly  publication  of  texts,  see  Zapasko  and  Isaievych  (note  21). 

24  The  identification  of  Vasyl'  Suraz'kyi  as  Vasyl'  Andriiovych  Maliushyts'kyi  was  proposed  by 
Ihor  Myts'ko.  See  I.  Z.  Myts'ko,  ‘Ostrozhskii  kurturno-prosvetitel'skii  tsentr’,  Fedorovskie  chteniia , 
1981  (1985),  pp.  59,  65. 
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Ostrog  Bible,  printed  by  Ivan  Fedorov,  1581  (original  size  210  x320mm). 

New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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Confraternity  from  1591  until  1788,  and  was  later  succeeded  by  the  Stauropi- 
gian  Institute.25  At  present,  a  small  training  workshop  of  a  school  for  printers 
is  functioning  at  the  same  place.  The  Kiev  printing  house  started  to  work  in 
1616;  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  its  premises  and  equipment  were  used  by  the 
printing  house  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Now  the  State  Museum 
of  the  Book  and  Book  Printing  of  Ukraine  is  housed  there. 

The  Lviv  Dormition  Confraternity  grew  out  of  a  parishioners’  charitable 
organization  and  assumed  the  role  of  chief  representative  of  the  Ukrainian 
burghers  in  the  city.  In  its  structure  this  confraternity  had  some  features  in 
common  with  Roman  Catholic  religious  fraternities  and  artisans’  guilds.  But 
the  Lviv  Confraternity  and  other  Ukrainian  confraternities  which  were  under 
its  influence  strongly  opposed  the  spread  of  Catholicism  and  at  the  same  time 
wanted  to  put  the  Orthodox  clergy  under  the  control  of  the  laity.26  In  its  efforts 
to  preserve  Ukrainian  national  and  religious  identity,  the  Lviv  Confraternity 
organized  a  Lycaeum  and  a  printing  house.  For  the  needs  of  the  latter  a  part 
of  Ivan  Fedorov’s  equipment  was  reclaimed  from  a  creditor. 

The  leaders  of  this  Lviv  Confraternity  declared  that  they  had  founded  their 
printing  house  in  order  to  publish  ‘very  accurately  and  with  great  diligence 
the  sacred  church  books,  not  only  Books  of  Hours,  Psalters,  Acts,  Menaions 
and  Triodions,  Rituals,  Sinaxaria,  Gospels,  Lives  of  Saints,  Torzhniki ,  Chron¬ 
icles  and  other  books  of  the  theologians  of  our  Church  of  Christ,  but  also 
books  needed  by  the  school,  i.e.  books  of  grammar,  poetics  and  philosophy’.27 
Among  the  first  editions  of  the  Confraternity  were  Adelphotes  (grammar  of  the 
Church  Slavonic  and  Greek  languages,  1591)  (Fig.  5)  and  Prosphonema  (po¬ 
ems  which  were  recited  by  schoolboys  during  the  Metropolitan’s  visit  to  the 
church  and  school).  The  ‘Preface  by  the  Children’  and  the  text  of  the  first  choir 
were  printed  in  Church  Slavonic  and  Greek  while  the  second  and  third  choirs 
were  only  in  Church  Slavonic  which  contained  numerous  Ukrainianisms.  This 
was  the  first  Ukrainian  edition  of  a  paratheatrical  text.  The  polemical  treatise 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Meletios  Pegas,  was  published  in  1593  with 
parallel  Greek  and  Church  Slavonic  texts.28  After  that,  the  Confraternity  sus¬ 
pended  its  publishing  activity  for  more  than  a  decade,  during  which  time  its 
members  rendered  help  to  other  publishing  houses,  namely  those  of  the  Vilna 
Confraternity  and  the  Ostrog  Academy  and,  after  their  reconciliation  with  the 


25  The  institute  inherited  the  confraternity’s  property,  but  it  was  a  different  type  of  institution 
and  could  no  longer  be  identified  with  the  confraternity  as  such. 

26  la.  D.  Isaievych,  Bratstva  na  Ukraini  ta  ikh  roV  v  rozvytku  ukrains'koi  kul’tury  XVI-XVIII  st. 
(Kiev,  1966). 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  135,  6. 

28  N.  P.  Kiselev,  ‘Grecheskaia  pechat'  na  Ukraine  v  XVI  veke’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy, 
sb.  7  (1962),  pp.  171-198. 
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Fig.  4  Margarit ,  Ostrog,  1595  (original  size  210x  160mm).  New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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Lviv  bishop  Hedeon  Balaban,  also  to  his  presses  in  the  villages  of  Striatyn  and 
Krylos. 

The  next  stage  of  the  Confraternity’s  publishing  activity  dates  from  the  years 
1608-1616.  Among  publications  of  this  period  were  St  John  Chrysostom’s 
O  vospitanii  chad  (On  the  Education  of  Children,  1609),  the  same  author’s 
Kniga  o  sviashchenstve  (Book  on  Priesthood),  with  its  supplement  Sobor  v  bo- 
gospasiemom  grade  Vilni  byvshii  (Council  in  the  God-saved  city  of  Vilna,  1614). 
Verses  were  also  published,  such  as  Plach  albo  liament  na  smert'  Hryhoriia 
Zhelyborskoho  (Plaint  or  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of  Hryhorii  Zhelybors'kyi, 
1615),  Na  rozhstvo  . . .  virshi  (Christmas  declamations  for  the  school,  compiled 
by  Pamvo  Berynda,  1616).  The  Confraternity  also  began  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  publishing  revised  editions  of  texts  for  church  use.  The  following 
statement  can  be  found  in  the  afterword  of  the  Chasoslov  (Book  of  Hours)  pub¬ 
lished  in  1609:  ‘This  Book  of  Hours  has  been  checked  against  many  Books  of 
Hours.’  It  was  stressed  that  the  order  of  services  had  been  changed  as  compared 
with  those  editions  which  begin  with  the  midnight  service  (polunoshchnitsa) . 
According  to  the  old  traditions  reflected  ‘in  numerous  old  manuscript  Books 
of  Hours’,  the  service  of  vespers  was  put  at  the  head.  In  Russia,  Patriarch 
Nikon  introduced  a  similar  change  much  later,  in  1653.  The  Lviv  Psalter  of 
1615  was  corrected  by  the  hieromonk  Cyrill,  who  knew  Greek  well.29  There¬ 
fore  P.  Stroev  was  right  when  he  stressed  that  Lviv  and  Kiev  publishers  had 
practised  the  correction  of  liturgical  texts  long  before  Patriarch  Nikon’s  reform 
in  Russia.30 

Another  hiatus  in  the  Lviv  Confraternity’s  publishing  activity  began  in  the 
year  1616,  and  precisely  in  that  year  the  first  book  printed  in  Kiev  appeared. 
It  was  a  small  Book  of  Hours  for  school  use  issued  by  the  printing  house  of  the 
Kiev  Monastery  of  the  Caves  (the  Lavra).  This  printing  house  was  founded 
by  Archimandrite  Elysei  (Ivan  before  monastic  vows)  Pletenets'kyi,  the  son 
of  Khoma,  deacon  at  the  Lviv  Confraternity  church.  An  important  role  in 
Kiev  publishing  was  played  by  the  former  Lviv  Confraternity  school  rector 
Job  (Ivan)  Boret'skyi,  as  well  as  by  Pamvo  Berynda  who  worked  formerly  in 
the  presses  of  Hedeon  Balaban  in  Striatyn  and  of  the  Stauropigian  Confrater¬ 
nity  in  Lviv.  Also  involved  was  Tymofii  Oleksandrovych  Verbyts'kyi,  who  had 
presumably  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  Ostrog  and  who  later  served  as  a 
printer  for  Kyrylo-Trankvilion  Stavrovets'kyi  in  Pochaiv  and  Rokhmaniv.  The 
equipment  and  type  from  Hedeon  Balaban’s  Striatyn  printing  shop  were  used 

29  Perhaps  he  can  be  identified  as  Kyrylo  Ivanovych  and  not  as  Kyrylo-Trankvilion,  as  has 
been  generally  assumed.  See  la.  D.  Isaevich,  ‘Novye  materialy  ob  ukrainskikh  i  belorusskikh 
knigopechatnikakh  pervoi  poloviny  XVII  veka’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  sb.  34  (1977),  pp. 
153,  4. 

30  P.  M.  Stroev,  Obstoiatel' noe  opisanie  staropechatnykh  knig  slavianskikh  i  rossiiskikh,  khrania- 
shchikhsia  v  biblioteke  F.  A.  Tolstogo  (Moscow,  1829),  p.  xxii. 
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Fig.  5  Adelphotes ,  Lviv,  Confraternity  Press,  1591  (original  size  148  x92mm).  By 

permission  of  the  British  Library. 
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for  the  publishing  of  the  first  books  in  Kiev.  Thus  the  quick  rise  of  printing 
in  Kiev  owed  much  to  the  previous  achievements  of  Ukrainian  printers.  Using 
their  experience  and  having  at  its  disposal  the  financial  resources  of  the  Lavra 
Monastery,  the  Kiev  publishing  centre  could  afford  editorial  undertakings  of 
a  sort  which  earlier  had  been  unthinkable. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Kievan  scholars  and  printers  was  perhaps 
a  volume  of  St  John  Chrysostom’s  homilies  on  the  fourteen  Pauline  epistles, 
printed  in  1623  (Fig.  6).  The  text  had  previously  been  translated  by  Kypriian 
of  Ostrog  and  later  checked  by  Lavrentii  Zyzanii  ‘against  the  best  known  Greek 
archetype  excellently  published  in  the  town  of  Eton’.31  As  can  be  seen  from 
this  line  from  the  preface  to  the  book,  the  Kiev  scholars  rightly  determined  that 
the  best  text  of  Chrysostom’s  original  was  represented  by  Sir  Henry  Savile’s 
edition  of  his  collected  works  published  in  1610-1613.  If  the  Eton  edition  has 
been  appreciated  in  more  recent  times  as  ‘the  first  work  of  learning  on  a  great 
scale  published  in  England’,32  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Ukrainian 
publishers  took  care  to  obtain  the  best  sources  for  their  editorial  work.  The 
Homilies  on  Acts  (1625)  were  also  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  Eton 
edition,  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Kiev  editors  from  the  library  of  the  Lviv 
Stauropigian  Confraternity.33 

Among  the  books  published  in  the  initial  period  of  printing  at  the  Monastery 
of  the  Caves  there  were  a  monumental  Anfologion  (i.e.  the  so-called  General 
and  Festive  Menaion  containing  services  devoted  to  saints,  1619)  and  Maksim 
Grek’s  Slovo  o  vere  (Discourse  on  the  Faith,  1620).  A  Ukrainian  translation  of 
the  latter  was  included  in  the  polemical  compilation  Knyha  o  Viri  (Book  on  the 
Faith,  ca.  1620)  prepared  by  Zakharia  Kopystens'kyi.  Secular  or  semi-secular 
literary  works  were  also  published,  most  of  them  panegyrics  in  the  Middle 
Ukrainian  literary  language:  Oleksander  Mytura’s  verses  Vizerunk  Tsnot  . . . 
Elyseia  Pletenetskoho  (The  Image  of  the  Virtues  of  Elysei  Pletenets'kyi,  1618), 
Sakovych’s  Virshi  na  zhalosnyi  pohreb  zatsnoho  rytsera  Petra  Konashevycha  Sa- 
haidachnoho  hetmana  Voiska  Zaporozkoho  . . .  Movlenyie  . . .  ot  spudeov  na  pohrebi 
toho  tsnoho  rytsera  (Verses  on  the  Sad  Occasion  of  the  Funeral  of  the  Famous 
Knight  Petro  Konashevych  Sahaidachnyi,  Hetman  of  the  Zaporozhian  Host, 
Orated  by  the  Students  at  the  Funeral  of  that  Famous  Knight,  ca.  1622),  Za¬ 
kharia  Kopystens'kyi’s  homilies  on  the  funeral  of  Elysei  Pletenets'kyi  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death  (1625).  The  most  important 
scholarly  work  published  in  Kiev  in  this  period  was  Pamvo  Berynda’s  Leksikon 

31  Kh.  Titov,  Materialy  dlia  istorii  knyzhnoi  spravy  na  Ukrainy  v  XVI— XVIII  vv.:  vsezvirka 
peredmov  do  ukrains'kykh  starodrukiv  (Kiev,  1924),  p.  57. 

32  Henry  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries ,  4  vols.  (London,  1837-9),  vol.  3  (1839),  pp.  10,  11. 

33  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  books  printed  in  Ukraine  in  this  period,  see  la.  D.  Isaevich, 
Preemniki  pervopechatnika  (Moscow,  1981),  pp.  56,  57  and  passim. 
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Fig.  6  Homilies  on  the  Epistles ,  Kiev,  Monastery  of  the  Caves,  1623  (original  size 
332  x200mm).  By  permission  of  the  British  Library. 
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slavenorosskii  i  imen  tolkovaniie  (The  Slavonic-Ruthenian  Lexicon  and  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  Words,  1627).  Of  course,  they  could  not  manage  without  the 
printing  of  liturgical  books.  Some  of  these  contained  services  devoted  to  local 
saints,  among  them  Princess  Olga  and  Princes  Volodimer  (Vladimir),  Boris 
and  Gleb.  Evidence  of  the  large  scale  of  the  enterprise  can  be  found  in  the 
panegyric  Imnolohiia  si  est  pisnosloviie  . . .  prez  dilateli  v  tipohrafii  v  darunochku 
nyzko  prynesenaia  (Hymnology,  that  is  a  Song  Offered  Humbly  as  a  Gift  by  the 
Printing  Workers  . . . )  offered  by  the  printing  professionals  to  the  Archiman¬ 
drite  Peter  Mohyla  at  Easter  of  the  year  1630.  It  includes  panegyrical  verses 
signed  by  two  managers,  Tarasii  Zemka  and  Pamvo  Berynda  (they  are  entitled, 
respectively,  ‘vseho  typu  pravytel'’  and  ‘typykarovodets’),  and  by  ten  of  their 
assistants,  among  whom  were  a  proofreader  (. stolpopravytel '),  a  typesetter,  two 
‘inkers’  (batyrshchyky) ,  a  typefounder  (slovoleatel' )  and  two  illustrators.34 

For  several  years  the  Lavra  shop  had  in  Kiev  as  its  rivals  two  privately 
owned  enterprises,  one  of  which  was  owned  by  Tymofii  Oleksandrovych  Ver¬ 
byts'kyi  ( ca .  1624-1628)  and  another  by  Spyrydon  Sobol'  (ca.  1627-1631). 
Verbyts'kyi,  who  called  himself  simultaneously  a  Kiev  burgher  and  a  Za- 
porozhian  Cossack,  published  a  Book  of  Hours  (two  editions),  a  Psalter  and 
a  Primer.35  After  leaving  Kiev,  Verbyts'kyi  went  to  Wallachia  where  he  orga¬ 
nized  a  printing  shop  on  the  orders  of  the  country’s  ruler,  the  Hospodar  Matei 
Basarab.  A  prominent  role  in  Wallachian  printing  was  also  played  by  Meletii  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  learned  printing  in  Kiev.  It  can  be  added  that  Ukrainian 
specialists  from  Kiev  and  Lviv  later  helped  to  establish  the  first  printing  house 
in  the  Moldavian  principality.36 

Spyrydon  Sobol',  a  Belorussian  burgher  from  Mahileu,  was  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Kiev  Confraternity  school.  In  his  Kiev  shop  he  published  a 
General  Menaion  (a  re-edition  of  the  text  first  printed  in  Moscow),3'  Oktoikh 
(Church  Chants  in  Eight  Voices),  Apostol  (Acts  and  Epistles)  and  Limonar  (a 
Paterikon  of  Sinai  by  the  Byzantine  author  Ioannes  Moschos).  Later  Sobol' 
was  active  as  a  printer  in  Eastern  Belorussia,  and  ended  his  life  in  Wallachia.38 

Besides  Cyrillic  printing  houses,  there  were  also  some  enterprises  which 
printed  books  in  Latin  and  Polish:  a  small  shop  in  Lviv  which  changed  owners 
several  times  between  1592  and  1602,  the  publishing  house  of  the  Calvin¬ 
ist  magnate  Jan  Potocki  in  the  Podolian  town  Panivtsi  (1608-1611)  and  an- 

34  Viktoriia  Kolosova  and  Volodymyr  Krekoten',  Ukrains  'ka  poeziia,  Kinets  XVI-pochatok  XVII 
st.  (Kiev,  1978),  pp.  359-66. 

35  Verbyts'kyi’s  primer,  which  is  the  first  textbook  published  in  Kiev,  was  discovered  recently 
by  Vira  Frys,  a  research  associate  of  the  Ivan  Fedorov  Museum  in  Lviv. 

36  V.  S.  Kiriiak,  Bratstva  zhivye  rodniki:  kniga  v  Moldavii  XVII-nachala  XIX  vv.  (Kishinev, 
1986),  pp.  30-6. 

37  Kniga  v  Rossii  do  serediny  XIX  veka,  pod  redaktsiei  A.  A.  Sidorova  i  S.  P.  Luppova  (Leningrad, 
1978),  p.  162. 

38  la.  D.  Isaevich,  Preemniki  (note  33),  p.  74. 
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other  belonging  to  Jan  Szcz^sny  Herburt  in  Dobromyl'  (1611-1617).  Herburt 
hired  the  itinerant  printer  Jan  Szeliga  and  ordered  him  to  print  Latin-language 
chronicles  of  Poland,  namely  those  of  Magister  Vincentius  (Kadlubek)  and 
of  Jan  Dlugosz  (first  chapters).  Later  Szeliga’s  shop  moved  several  times.  In 
1619  it  was  in  Javoriv  where  it  published  Jakub  Gawatowic’s  ‘Tragedy  on 
the  Death  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist’,  which  included  two  intermedia  in  the 
Ukrainian  vernacular  (the  tragedy  and  intermedia  were  staged  by  students 
at  the  Kamianka-Strumylova  fair  in  the  same  year).39  After  moving  to  Lviv 
Szeliga  printed,  among  other  things,  Latin  theses  of  philosophical  disputes 
(Josephus  Mohylnyts'kyi’s  Maniplus  aristarum  logicalium  Scoti  . . .,  1629,  and 
Ioannes  Sakovych’s  De  universo  eiusque  partibus  . . . ,  1 629)  and,  in  Polish,  a 
poem  by  Jan  Dobrocieski  about  a  victory  of  Polish  troops  and  the  Zaporozhian 
Cossacks  over  the  Tatars  near  Bila  Tserkva  in  1625,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
calendars  ‘calculated  according  to  the  Lviv  meridian’.  The  first  non-itinerant 
press  specializing  in  the  publishing  of  Catholic  literature  in  Latin  and  Polish 
was  that  of  the  Lviv  Jesuit  College,  active  in  the  years  1642-1773.  Sebastian 
Nowogorski,  who  was  its  manager  until  1 649,  not  only  fulfilled  the  College’s 
orders  but  also  published  some  books  under  his  own  name.  Most  of  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  editions  were  religious  and  moralizing  in  content,  while  secular  literature 
was  represented  by  panegyrics.  The  most  interesting  historical  work  from  this 
shop  is  Szymon  Okolski’s  Russia  Florida  (1646). 40 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Ukrainian  printing  begins  in  the  1630s. 
The  Monastery  of  the  Caves  publishing  centre  retained  its  leading  role  under 
the  protectorate  of  Peter  Mohyla,  who  in  1633  became,  in  addition  to  the 
monastery’s  archimandrite,  also  the  Kiev  Metropolitan.  The  scholarly  circle 
which  gathered  around  the  Lavra  and  the  Academy  was  by  no  means  homo¬ 
geneous  but  Mohyla  exerted  a  prevailing  influence  on  its  activity.  Those  books 
which  served  to  consolidate  the  Ukraino-Belorussian  Orthodox  Church  and 
helped  to  strengthen  the  position  of  its  hierarchy  were  considered  the  most 
important  (Fig.  7).  At  least  four  editions  of  the  short  Orthodox  Catechism 
(Sobranie  korotkoi  nauky  o  artykulakh  viry ),  two  in  Ukrainian  and  two  in  Pol¬ 
ish,  were  published  with  the  date  1645,  followed  by  the  monumental  Trebnik 
(Book  of  Rituals)  of  1646.  In  1633  the  Lavra  purchased  from  the  Lviv  Con¬ 
fraternity  matrices  of  Latin  characters  and  in  the  same  year  a  Mnemosyne  was 
published,  a  Polish-language  panegyric  to  Mohyla  ‘from  Parnassus  which  he 
founded’.  Among  other  Polish  editions  were  Sylvestr  Kosov’s  adaptation  of 
the  Kiev  Caves  Paterikon ,  Athanasius  Kalnofoyski’s  Theraturgema41  as  well  as 

39  See  Ukrains'ki  inter medii  (Kiev,  1960). 

40  See  Isaievych,  Preemniki  (note  33),  pp.  117,  8. 

41  Facsimiles  of  the  above-mentioned  works  by  Kosov  and  Kalnofoyski  are  to  be  found  in 
Seventeenth-Century  Writings  on  the  Kievan  Caves  Monastery ,  introduction  by  Paulina  Lewin,  Har¬ 
vard  Library  of  Early  Ukrainian  Literature:  Texts  Series,  4  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1988). 
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panegyrical  verses  to  Bohdan  Stetkievich  dedicated  to  him  by  his  son  but  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  latter’s  ‘inspector’,  Michael  Holodovych  Ostropols'kyi.  Last  but  not 
least,  Lithosy  an  anti-Catholic  treatise  compiled  by  Mohyla  and  his  assistants, 
should  be  mentioned.  Latin-language  editions  are  represented  exclusively  by 
panegyrics  written  in  the  Kiev  Mohyla  Academy. 

In  1 630  the  Lviv  Confraternity  resumed  its  publishing  activity,  but  limited 
its  scope  almost  exclusively  to  liturgical  texts,  because  only  they  were  extremely 
important  for  the  further  consolidation  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  Ukrainian  book  publishing  was  not  commercially  oriented  during  its 
initial  period,42  the  situation  changed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  money  collected  from  donations  became  exhausted  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  look  for  a  stable  source  of  income,  and  for  that  purpose  the  publishing 
of  liturgical  texts  was  the  most  reliable  way  of  assuring  the  financial  stability 
of  the  enterprise.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  Confraternity  publishers 
during  this  period  cared  very  much  about  the  correctness  of  translations.  For 
example,  the  text  of  the  Oktoikh  of  1630  was  established  after  a  comparison 
of  various  sources  such  as  printed  books  (the  Moscow  edition  of  1630  and 
the  Derman'  edition  of  1604),  an  ancient  ‘Serbo-Bulgarian’  manuscript  from 
Neamt  monastery  in  Moldavia,  and  the  ‘correct  Greek  text’  obtained  from  the 
Constantinople  Patriarch  Kyrillos  Lukaris.  Some  copies  of  the  Gospels  of  1 636 
have  as  a  supplement  an  ‘Explanation  of  Corrections’.  It  was  stressed  there 
that  some  passages  which  were  lacking  in  the  Slavonic  editions  had  been  taken 
from  ‘ancient’  Greek  texts;  on  the  other  hand,  editors  left  some  traditional 
Slavonic  readings  that  were  not  in  the  Greek  Gospels  or  in  St  Theophilact’s 
exegeses. 

In  1630-1633  and  1641-1643  the  Lviv  Confraternity  engaged  Andrii 
Skuls'kyi  as  manager  of  its  printing  shop;  in  1634-1637  and  1644-1648 
Mikhail  Sl'ozka  was  in  charge.  They  both  tried  to  become  independent  publish¬ 
ers,  but  only  Sl'ozka  succeeded.  He  printed  books  not  only  in  Church  Slavonic 
(Fig.  8)  and  Ukrainian  but  also  in  Latin  and  Polish  for  which  he  bought  the 
type  from  Szeliga’s  successors.  Periods  of  cooperation  between  Sl'ozka  and 
the  Confraternity  alternated  with  periods  of  open  rivalry.  The  advance  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  as  well  as  the  worsening  of  the  burghers’  status  and  the 
economic  decline  of  cities  had  an  adverse  effect  on  small  and  even  medium¬ 
sized  private  publishing  firms.  In  the  1640s,  attempts  to  organize  new  Cyrillic 
printing  houses  in  Lviv  failed.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
burgher-owned  presses  only  that  of  Sl'ozka  remained.  After  his  death,  publish¬ 
ing  was  monopolized  for  a  long  time  by  the  Confraternity  and  the  monasteries 
(in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 

42  Edward  Keenan,  ‘On  Some  Historical  Aspects  of  Early  Book  Printing  in  the  Ukraine’, 
Recenzija,  vol.  5,  no.  1  (1974),  pp.  1-11. 
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Fig.  7  Euchologion ,  Kiev,  Monastery  of  the  Caves,  1646  (original  size  330  x210mm). 

New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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eighteenth,  by  the  Lavra  and  Chernihiv  monasteries;  from  the  1730s  on,  the 
Pochaiv  and  Univ  monasteries  were  also  important).  Similar  changes  occurred 
in  this  period  in  Poland,  Bohemia  and  some  other  countries.  Without  underes¬ 
timating  the  valuable  contributions  of  monasteries  to  the  development  of  book 
culture,  it  nevertheless  must  be  admitted  that  the  elimination  of  lay  publishers 
resulted  in  the  decrease  of  printers’  dependence  on  readers’  demand,  which 
in  turn  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  diversity  and  quality  of  book  production. 
The  proportion  of  liturgical  books  grew  considerably,  and  among  secular  pub¬ 
lications  the  number  of  panegyrics  noticeably  increased.43  Books  influenced 
by  Renaissance  models  were  replaced  by  typically  Baroque  texts.  Such  changes 
also  occurred  in  this  period  in  Poland,  Bohemia  and  some  other  countries. 

Similar  trends  can  be  noticed  in  book  design.  In  the  editions  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  elements  of  Renaissance  art  can  be 
traced  but,  later,  Baroque  influences  become  prevalent.  Very  common  was 
the  use  of  illustrations  and  emblematic  compositions,  and  side  by  side  with 
woodcuts  there  appeared  copper  engravings.44  Many  illustrations  in  Ukrainian 
books  had  their  prototypes  in  Western  graphic  art,  but  in  most  cases  this 
does  not  exclude  a  certain  originality  in  the  books’  design.  Ukrainian  books 
remained  very  decorative  and  in  many  respects  akin  to  the  traditions  of  folk  art. 
In  general,  contacts  with  the  art  of  other  nations  only  reinforced  the  distinctive 
features  of  Ukrainian  book  art.45 

18.5  per  cent  of  the  titles  printed  in  Ukraine  and  registered  in  bibliography46 
were  in  Church  Slavonic,  while  13.9  per  cent  were  in  Church  Slavonic  and 
Ukrainian  (with  parallel  texts  in  both  languages  or,  more  often,  with  Church 
Slavonic  texts  and  Ukrainian  prefaces)  and  1 1 .2  per  cent  were  in  Ukrainian.4^ 
The  most  voluminous  books  were  liturgical  books  and  works  of  medieval  the¬ 
ologians,  and  these  were  published  in  Church  Slavonic,  whose  share  of  the 
total  page  count  of  all  printed  production  was  by  far  the  highest — more  than 
75  per  cent.  As  in  other  Orthodox  Slavic  countries,  Church  Slavonic  was 
initially  received  in  Ukraine  as  the  highest  style  of  the  native  language  and 
not  as  a  foreign  language.  The  language  variant  used  in  Ukraine  differed  from 
variants  used  elsewhere  mainly  in  its  divergent  pronunciation  and  accentuation 
system.48  Unlike  the  Church  Slavonic  in  Russia,  many  elements  of  the  ‘Middle 

43  See  Table  1  (below). 

44  See  la.  D.  Isaievych,  ‘Pervye  graviury  na  medi  v  knigakh  tipografii  Ukrainy’,  Pamiatniki 
kul'tury:  novye  otkrytiia:  ezhegodnik ,  1978  (1979),  pp.  301-7. 

4 5  Iakym  Zapasko,  Mystetstvo  knyhy  na  Ukraini  v  XVI— XVIII st.  (Lviv,  1971);  Dmytro  Stepovyk, 
Ukrains'ka  hrafika  XVI-XVII stolit':  evoliutsiia  obraznoi systemy  (Kiev,  1982);  T.  N.  Kameneva  and 
A.  A.  Guseva,  Ukrainskie  knigi  kirillovskoi pechati  XVI-XVIII  vv.3  Vyp.  1:  1574  g.-I  poloviny  XVII 
v.  (Moscow,  1976  (i.e.  1978)). 

46  Zapasko  and  Isaievych,  Pam'iatky  (note  21),  vol.  1. 

47  See  Table  1  (below). 

48  Boris  A.  Uspenskii,  Arkhaicheskaia  sistema  tserkovnoslavianskogo  proiznosheniia  (Moscow, 
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Fig.  8  Evangelic,  Lviv,  printed  by  M.khail  Sl'ozka,  1644  (original  size  278  x330mm).  By  permission  of  the  Brit.sh  Library. 
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Bulgarian’  orthography  were  retained  in  the  Ukrainian  version  during  the  late 
sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Owing  to  the  ortho¬ 
graphic  and  lexical  Bulgarisms,  the  language  looked  archaic,  which  provided 
it  with  a  dignity  perceived  as  indispensable  for  the  sacral  language  embody¬ 
ing  the  continuity  of  cultural  development.  Ukrainian  scholars  and  writers  of 
this  period  intentionally  stressed  the  antique  roots  of  Ukrainian  culture  in  or¬ 
der  to  consolidate  the  ethnic  and  political  self-consciousness  of  Ukrainians. 
It  was  not  by  chance  that  in  Russia  in  the  books  printed  in  Church  Slavonic, 
as  early  as  in  Ivan  Fedorov’s  time,  some  vernacular  forms  were  used.49  It 
was  easier  to  introduce  some — though  not  too  radical — changes  in  a  sovereign 
state  where  no  threat  to  the  distinctiveness  of  Russian  culture  existed.  The 
situation  in  Ukraine  was  different:  loyalty  to  traditions  and  the  conservation 
of  some  archaic  forms  were  often  considered  as  a  good  means  of  withstand¬ 
ing  the  denationalizing  pressure  of  the  social  environment.  This  explains  the 
puristic  aproach  of  some  Ukrainian  editors  who  wanted  to  rid  the  old  texts  of 
specifically  Ukrainian  elements. 

If  in  Russia  books  were  published  for  a  long  time  only  in  the  intentionally 
modernized  Church  Slavonic  language,  Ukrainian  publishers  chose  another 
way  and  began  printing  in  two  different  languages,  namely  in  the  most  pure 
(in  their  understanding)  Church  Slavonic  and  in  the  so-called  ‘common  Ruthe- 
nian  language’  (prosta  rus  'ka  mova)3  which  played  the  role  of  Middle  Ukrainian 
in  Ukraine  and  Middle  Belorussian  in  Belarus.  Variants  of  the  ‘Ruthenian’  lan¬ 
guage  were  used  as  the  official  written  language  in  the  Moldavian  principality 
and  in  some  earlier  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Crimean  Khanate  with 
Poland  and  Muscovy.50  Notwithstanding  its  appellation,  this  was  not  a  vernac¬ 
ular  but  rather  a  peculiar  medium-level  style  of  the  written  ‘cultural’  language. 
Polonisms,  Church  Slavonic  forms  and  even  artificial  constructions  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  ‘common’  language  precisely  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  real  vernacular,  as  spoken  in  the  streets.  Sometimes  scholars  attempt  to 
discern  the  place  of  writing  or  printing  of  texts  by  identifying  in  them  elements 
of  the  Ukrainian  or  Belorussian  vernaculars  respectively  or  their  dialects.  Such 
a  procedure  can  be  helpful  only  in  the  case  of  less  educated  authors  or  scribes, 
because  those  with  a  better  education  more  often  than  not  consciously  chose 
forms  different  from  their  native  vernacular.  For  example,  in  Ukraine  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  e  in  the  place  of  the  etymological  i  in  legal  terminology  was  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  ‘more  dignified’  official  language  which  was  strongly  influenced 


1968),  p.  102. 

49  G.  I.  Koliada,  ‘Rabota  Ivana  Fedorova  nad  tekstami  Apostola  i  Chasoslova  i  vopros  o  ego 
ukhode  v  Litvu’,  Trudy  Otdela  drevnerusskoi  literatury,  vol.  17  (1961),  pp.  225-54. 

50  Jaroslav  Stepaniv  (i.e.  Jaroslav  Dashkevych),  ‘A  Turkish  Document  in  Ukrainian  from  the 
Mid-Sixteenth  Century:  On  the  Origin  of  the  Ukrainian  Cossacks’,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies, 
vol.  1,  no.  2,  p.  211. 
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by  the  Belorussian  features  of  the  documents  and  the  written  law  codes  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  On  the  contrary,  in  Belarus  the  pronunciation  of 
i  as  i  in  liturgical  practice51  was  supposed  to  emphasize  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  sacral  language  from  everyday  speech. 

The  aforementioned  intermedia  were  published  in  the  vernacular  and 
printed  with  Latin  characters.  The  ‘common  Ruthenian’  (Middle  Ukrainian) 
language  was  used  for  printing  verses,  school  declamations,  polemical  pam¬ 
phlets  and  the  prefaces  to  liturgical  and  theological  books.  The  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  texts  translated  from  Church  Slavonic  into  the  ‘common’  language 
may  be,  at  least  partially,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Reformation  trends. 
While  in  earlier  times  as  a  rule  only  books  for  domestic  reading  were  trans¬ 
lated,  the  situation  changed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  prayers  and  even  parts  of  liturgical  books  began  to  appear  as  translations 
into  the  ‘common’  language.  In  1586-1615,  texts  in  the  ‘common’  Ukrainian 
language  totalled  8.5  per  cent  of  all  printed  pages,  and  for  1616  the  figure  was 
9.1  per  cent.  For  the  needs  of  Ukrainian-language  printing  a  modified  set  of 
Cyrillic  letters  was  introduced,52  in  which  there  was  a  separate  character  for 
the  plosive  consonant  g .53 

Books  in  Latin  and  Polish  constituted  26.2  and  28.7  per  cent  respectively  of 
all  titles  printed  in  Ukraine  until  the  end  of  1648.  Most  of  them  had  few  pages 
each,  so  their  total  volume  reached  only  5.4  and  10.2  per  cent  respectively 
of  all  pages  printed  in  these  years.  A  considerable  proportion  of  Polish  and 
Latin  titles,  especially  theses  of  disputes  and  most  of  the  panegyrics,  were  not 
printed  for  sale  and  appeared  in  minimal  print  runs. 

Latin  and  Polish  books  were  published  not  only  for  the  Polish  minority  in 
Ukraine  and  for  export,  but  also  for  those  Ukrainians  who  knew  both  languages 
and  sometimes  used  them  in  their  writings.  The  Ukrainian  literature  of  this 
period  was  multilingual,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  simple  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon.54  On  the  one  hand,  the  introduction  of  Polish  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  also  of  Latin  reflected  progressive  Polonization  of  the  ruling 
elites,  which  was  both  a  symptom  and  a  result  of  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  the  national  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  Ukraine  belonged  to  that  part 
of  Europe  where  they  retained  the  medieval  tradition  of  using  as  a  literary 
standard  language  not  the  vernacular  but  some  other  language  or  languages. 
So  the  use  of  Latin  and  Polish  can  be  partially  explained  in  terms  of  the 
same  motives  as  can  the  use  of  Church  Slavonic — all  of  them  were  socially 

51  Przemyslav  Zwolinski,  ‘Psalmow  kilka  slowienskich  Lukasza  Gornickiego  i  ich  pierowzor’, 
Slavia  Orientalis ,  1963,  pp.  259-62. 

52  T.  Kameneva,  ‘Chernigovskaia  tipografiia,  ee  deiateli  i  izdaniia’,  Trudy  Gosudarstvennoi  bib- 
lioteki  im.  V.  I.  Lenina ,  vol.  3  (1959),  p.  253. 

53  The  graphic  form  of  this  letter  was  taken  from  one  of  the  variants  of  the  Greek  letter  /. 

54  Georg  G.  Grabowicz,  Toward  a  History  of  Ukrainian  Literature  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  ca.  1981). 
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prestigious.  Some  Orthodox  writers  used  the  Polish  language  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  Catholicism  and  even  to  condemn  Polonization.  The  printing  of 
Polish  and  Latin  books  in  Kiev  is  also  connected  with  the  use  of  these  languages 
in  the  Kiev  Mohyla  college.55  The  use  of  Church  Slavonic  and  Latin,  while 
inhibiting  early  formation  of  a  vernacular-based  written  language,  retained  in 
this  period  a  significant  role  in  promoting,  each  in  its  sphere,  international 
cultural  contacts. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  information  on  twenty-five  presses  active  in  Ukraine  in 
the  years  1 574-1648.  Seventeen  of  them  belonged  to  Ukrainians  and  published 
books  mostly  in  Church  Slavonic  and  Ukrainian,  while  seven  were  owned 
by  Poles  and  issued  literature  in  Polish  and  Latin.  These  twenty-five  presses 
were  situated  in  seventeen  localities,  of  which  seven  were  villages  and  the  rest 
cities  and  towns.  The  most  prolific  enterprises  operated  in  the  most  important 
industrial  and  commercial  centres,  such  as  Kiev,  Lviv  and  Ostrog.  The  large 
publishers  had  bookshops  or  rather  storehouses  where  books  were  bought  by 
both  individual  and  wholesale  purchasers.  The  specialized  book  trade  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  most  of  the  books  were  sold  in  shops  or  at  fairs  alongside 
other  merchandise.  Only  liturgical  books  were  able  to  bring  substantial  profits, 
whereas  other  publications  were  sold  only  occasionally. 

Perhaps  the  most  authoritative  were  editions  of  the  Ostrog  and  Kiev  Lavra 
presses.  Books  from  the  Lavra,  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  being 
issued,  spread  over  all  regions  of  Ukraine  and  Belarus,  including  the  western¬ 
most  regions  such  as  Lemko  land,  Kholm  land,  Pidliashshia,  as  well  as  Trans- 
carpathia  and  Bukovyna.56  Books  from  Lviv  publishers  were  sold  not  only  in 
the  western  regions  of  Ukraine  but  also  in  central  and  left-bank  Ukraine  as 
well  as  in  all  of  Belarus. 

Books  from  Ukraine,  especially  those  printed  in  Kiev,  were  popular  also  in 
Russia,  where  they  reached  its  utmost  northern  and  eastern  borderlands.57 

55  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  theology  students  at  the  Kiev  college  translated  the 
book  ‘A  Contemplation  of  Death  and  Immortality’  by  Henry  Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester,  from 
English  into  Polish.  The  addition  of  ‘Fr.’  before  the  translator’s  cryptonym  suggests  that  he  became 
an  Orthodox  monk — this  was  a  requirement  for  all  theology  students  in  Kiev.  R.  Koropets'kyi  has 
suggested  that  he  might  have  been  a  Protestant  who  had  moved  from  Scodand  to  Ukraine. 
See  Roman  Koropeckyj,  ‘The  Kiev  Mohyla  Collegium  and  Seventeenth-Century  Polish-English 
Literary  Contacts:  A  Polish  Translation  of  Henry  Montagu’s  Manchester  al  Mondo’,  Harvard 
Ukrainian  Studies,  vol.  8,  nos.  1/2,  pp.  136-54. 

56  Ivan  Pan'kevych,  ‘Kul'turno-istorychne  znachennia  pokrainikh  zapysiv’,  in  his  Materialy 
do  istorii  movy  pivdennokarpats  kykh  ukraintsiv,  Naukovyi  zbirnyk  Muzeiu  ukrains'koi  kultury  u 
Svydnyku,  kn.  2,  no.  4  (Priashiv,  1970),  pp.  11-17. 

57  Some  copies  of  books  printed  in  Ukraine  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
inscriptions  made  in  Russia  within  one  or  two  years  after  publication,  while  later  imprints  usually 
reached  their  Russian  owners  no  sooner  than  five  or  ten  years  after  publication.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  earlier  period  books  were  exported  in  large  batches  immediately  after  printing.  In  later 
years  books  moved  from  one  country  to  another  in  a  different  way,  most  often  taken  by  visitors  or 
immigrants. 
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The  authority  of  Kievan  publications  helped  the  Moscow  publishers  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to,  and  later  to  accept,  some  general  European  features  of 
book  design.  Many  Ukrainian  editions  were  well  known  in  South  Slavic  lands 
as  well  as  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Transylvania.  They  were  also  preserved 
at  Mount  Athos.  Some  copies  found  their  way  to  libraries  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  where  they  aroused  curiosity  as  examples  of  a  little-known  script.  The 
contacts  of  Ukrainian  book  printing  with  Polish  book  printing  remained  very 
intensive  and  largely  influenced  book  design,  especially  as  far  as  secular  books 
were  concerned.  Those  contacts  developed  in  both  directions:  Poles  sometimes 
worked  in  Ukrainian  enterprises  and  Ukrainians  were  engaged  in  Polish  pub¬ 
lishing.  There  is  evidence  that  some  Polish  intellectuals  were  acquainted  with 
Ukrainian  books.  Ukrainian  specialists  were  able  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  achievements  of  the  Western  European  book  industry  not  only  through  the 
mediation  of  Polish  books  but  also  directly.  The  inventories  of  Lviv  burghers’ 
libraries  give  evidence  that  the  most  popular  books  were  foreign  Latin-language 
editions,  especially  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  grammars,  books  on  rhetoric, 
law  and  medical  science.58 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  article  to  give  a  general  evaluation  of  such  a  complex 
phenomenon  as  Ukrainian  book  printing.  Referring  readers  to  my  other  pub¬ 
lications,  I  have  confined  myself  here  to  very  general  remarks.  In  comparison 
with  statistical  data  on  Western  European  book  publishing,  the  quantity  of 
books  printed  in  Ukraine  may  appear  small.  Nevertheless,  their  influence  on 
the  development  of  Ukrainian  culture  was  far  from  negligible.  According  to  a 
statement  of  the  Syrian  traveller  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  were  numerous  elementary  schools  in  Ukrainian  villages. 
Without  printed  books  the  activities  of  these  schools  would  have  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Theological  works  and  some  secular  publications 
had  an  appreciable  impact  on  those  people  who  were  the  most  active  cultural 
figures,  and  who  virtually  shaped  the  development  of  the  Ukrainian  cultural 
tradition. 

Ukrainian  printing  at  the  very  first  stage  of  its  history  assumed  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character.  In  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  economic 
development  as  well  as  the  rise  of  social  activity  prepared  conditions  for  the 
assimilation  of  some  elements  of  the  Renaissance  cultural  heritage.  Both  in¬ 
digenous  traditions  and  cross-cultural  contacts  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  distinctive  features  of  Ukrainian  publishing.  It  was  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  ‘that  nation’s  spiritual  force  which  always  needs  to  be  refreshed  by  inhaling 
alien  influences  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  up  some  resistance  to  those 
influences’.59 

58  See  la.  D.  Isaevich,  ‘Krug  chitatel'skikh  interesov  gorodskogo  naseleniia  Ukrainy  v  XVI- 
XVIII  w.’,  Fedorovskie  chteniia,  1976  (1978),  pp.  71-3. 

59  Ivan  Franko,  Zibrannia  tvoriv  (note  19),  vol.  41  (1984),  p.  39. 
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This  article  was  originally  presented  at  a  conference  entitled  ‘The  Millennium 
of  the  Baptism  of  Rus'%  convened  by  James  Billington,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
on  26-27  May  1988.  It  formed  part  of  a  panel  ‘The  Religious  Book  Culture  of 
the  Eastern  Slavs’,  chaired  by  Edward  Kasinec,  Chief  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library’s  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division,  and  commented  on  by  Professor  Gary 
Marker,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stonybrook,  and  Professor  Edward  L. 
Keenan,  Harvard  University. 

The  items  from  the  NYPL  collections  illustrated  here  are  among  some  300 
old  Slavic  printed  books  and  manuscripts  receiving  conservation  treatment  as 
part  of  a  generous  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Title  II-C  grant.  The  Slavic 
studies  profession  is  grateful  for  the  vital  support  provided  to  U.S.  collections 
by  the  Title  II-C  programme  over  the  past  sixteen  years. 


Tables 

The  tables  which  follow  are  compiled  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  catalogue  of  books 
printed  in  Ukraine  (Zapasko  and  Isaievych,  Pam'iatky  (note  21)),  vol.  1,  pp.  25- 
70.  There  are  minor  differences  between  some  figures  in  the  tables  and  the  data  in 
the  catalogue  because  the  latter  includes  descriptions  of  several  books  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  tables.  The  total  quantity  of  printed  production  is  shown  in  terms  of 
paper  sheets  of  the  format  which  was  most  usual  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (1  paper  sheet  equals  4  pages  of  the  Ostrog  Bible).  Figures  in  brackets  in 
the  ‘titles’  column  in  Table  1  indicate  the  number  of  editions  for  which  information  on 
page-size  was  not  available.  These  editions  were  not  taken  into  account  when  calculating 
the  totals  in  the  ‘sheets’  column. 
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BeHeijHaHCKHH  Khphjuiobckhh 

MoJlHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  T. 

EBreHHH  HeMHpOBCKHH 

B  XVI  b.  b  BeHeuHH  c({)opMHpoBajica  coBepuieHHO  oco6bra  bha  khphjijiobckhx 
H3AaHHH.  3t0  c6opHHKH  CMeUiaHHOrO  CO^ep^aHHH.  IlBaH  ripOKO(J)beBIiH 
KapaTaeB  (1817 — 1886)  3Haji  jiHuib  HeicoTopbie  H3  hhx  h  HMeHOBan 
MoJIHTBOCJIOBaMH. 1  BCeX  3THX  H3AaHHH  XapaKTepeH  MaJIblH  (J)Op- 

MaT;  ohh  Kax  6bi  npe^Ha3HaHeHbi  ajui  TreHHa  b  Aopore.  Cep6cKHe  HCCJie- 
AOBaTejiH  Tax  h  HMeHyiOT  hx — ‘36opHHAH  3a  nyTHHKe’,  T.e.  ‘C6ophhkh  Rim 
nyTcmecTBy  tomHx’ . 2 

KHHra  3th  npeziCTaBJieHbi  C6opHHKaMH-MonHTBeHHHKaMH  1520  h  1536  rr., 
HanenaTaHHbiMH  b  BeHeunaHCKOH  THnorpa(})HH  Eo>KHAapa  ByKOBHna;  hx 
noBTOpeHHHMH  1547  h  1560  rr.,  BbimeAinHMH  H3  ranorpa^HH  Bkhchho 
ByKOBHaa;  H3AaHHeM,  KOTopoe  H.  EL  KapaTaeB  Ha3biBaeT  HacocjioBijeM — 
oho  HanenaTaHO  b  1566  r.  EIkobom  H3  KaMeHHOH  PeKH;  c6ophhkom  ‘Pa3- 
AHHHbie  noTpe6HH’,  BbimeAuieM  b  1572  r.,  h,  HaKOHeu,  MojiHTBeHHHKOM- 
C6ophhkom  1597  r.  Bee  3th  H3AaHHJi  oneHb  peAKH  h  no3TOMy  noHTH  He 
H3yHeHbI  B  HCTOpHOrpa(()HH  CJiaBflHCKOTO  KHpHJIAOBCKOTO  KHHTOneHaTaHHa.  B 
CTaTbe,  npeAJiaraeMOH  BHHMaHHio  HHTaTejien,  Mbi  paccxaTKeM  o  nocneAHeM 
H3  hhx.  KHHra  3Ta— MoAHTBeHHHK-CGopHHK  1597  r.  3aMenaTejibHa  h  tcm, 
HTO  HBAfleT  C060H  npHMep  OAHOTO  H3  nepBbIX  CJiaBHHCKHX  MHHHaTHDpHbIX 
H3AaHHH. 

Hh  IlaBeA  Hoce(()  UlacjiapHK  (1795 — 1861),  hh  Apyrne  KHHroonHcaTejiH 
nepBOH  nojiOBHHbi  XIX  b.  3toto  peAHanuiero  K»KHOCJiaBHHCKoro  H3AaHHa 
He  3HaAH.  BnepBbie  OTbiCKaji  ero  Byx  IIonoBHH  (1806 — 1876),  CBameHHHK 
H3  PncaHa — He6ojibuioro  ropoAKa  Ha  3aAHBe  AApnaTHHecKoro  MOpa  Boxe 
KoTopcKOH.3  IIonoBHH  H3ynaji  GorocjiOBHe  b  CpeMCKHX  KapjiOBuax  b  Boe- 
BOAHHe,  a  3aTeM  cBflmeHCTBOBaji  h  OAHOBpeMeHHO  npenoAaBaji  6orocjiOBHe 

B  OCHOBHOH  UJKOJie  H  B  THMHa3HH  B  KOTOpe - ApCBHeHUieM  LjeHTpe  K»KHO- 

cjiaBHHCKOH  KyjibTypbi  Ha  aApnaTHHecKOM  no6epe»:be.  B  jie^camnx  Heno- 
AajieKy  aepHoropcKHX  MOHacrapax  h  uepKBax  H3AaBHa  xpaHHjiHCb  6oraTbie 
6H6AHOTeKH. 

CTapbiMH  cep6cKHMH  KHHraMH  IIonoBHH  3aHHTepecoBanca  no  npocb6e 
npocjiaBJieHHoro  yneHoro  Byica  CTe(J)aHOBHHa  KapaA^nna  (1787—1864),  c 

1  Cm.:  Kapamaee  M.  77.  OnncaHHe  cjiaBHHO-pyccKHX  khht,  HanenaTaHHbix  khphjijiobckhmh 
6yKBaMH.  Cn6„  1878,  c.  88—89  (JMs  34),  95—96  (Ns  39). 

2  Cm.:  Mano-3ucu  K.  36ophhuh  3a  nyTHHKe  BcnKHaapa  ByKOBHha  y  CBemy  canyBaHHX 
npHMepaxa. — IIlTaMnapcKa  h  KH>H>KeBHa  ajej][aTHOCT  EoacH^apa  ByKOBHha  FIoaropHHaHHHa. 
THTorpaa,  1986,  c.  151 — 171. 

3  O  HeM  cm.:  Rackovic  N.,  Prilozi  za  leksikon  ernogorske  kulture  (Cetinje,  1987),  p.  167. 
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KOTopbiM  cocTOJLJi  b  ^jiHTeubHOH  nepenHCKe.  Oh  CTaji  o^hhm  H3  komhccho- 
HepOB  Kapa^Hna,  co6HpaBuiHM  ^jih  Hero  AparoneHHbie  ‘cp6yjibe’ — TaK 
ByK  CTe(J)aHOBHH  Ha3bmaji  naMATHHKH  ApeBHeH  HHCbMeHHOCTH  h  nenaTH. 
Kapa/pKHH  npHCbiJian  llonoBHHy  HOBbie  jiKTypranecKHe  khhfh,  b  ochobhom 
mockobckoh  neHaTH,  a  nocjieAHHH  o6MeHHBaji  hx  Ha  CTapbie  pyKonncn  h 
nenaTHbie  H3AaHH5i. 

30  AHBapa  1846  r.  rionoBHH  coo6maji  Kapa,zj>KHHy,  hto  ao6biJi  ajih  Hero 
'/jeceTaic  KOMaaa  CTapocjiaBHH  GpOy^’  (zjecaTb  aoeMmuipoB  cTapocjiaBHbix 
cp6yji5i),  cpe^H  KOTopbix  6biji  h  BeHeunaHCKHH  CnyaceGHHK  1554  r.  Khhfh  He 
ctohjih  eMy  hh  rporna.  caM  cBe  OBe  bcjihh  KHHre  Ha6aBHO  6e3  Kpannepe, — 
nncaji  oh, — Hero  caMb  y  npOMjHy  obh  Aao  cjiaBeHCKjn  KHbnra  luto  cy  mh  ce 
HaMjpHjiH’ 4  (‘a  caM  3th  OojibuiHe  KHHrn  Ao6biji  6e3  Kpanuepa,  AaBaa  b  o6mch 
cjiaBHHCKHe  KHHrn,  KOTOpbie  Bbi  MHe  npHCJiajin’). 

B  Apyrofi  pa3,  15  HHBapa  1547  r.,  ByK  llonoBHH  nepecjian  Kapa^Hny  b 
BeHy,  r#e  tot  )khji,  18  khht.  B  cnncKe,  KOTOpbiH  conpOBO^cAaji  nocbiJiKy,  no/j 
No  4  ynoMBHyT  ‘Mojihtbchhhk  1597  r.\5 

ByK  llonoBHH  ecTecTBeHHO  He  noA03peBaji,  KaKoe  BejiHKOJienHoe  OTKpbiTHe 
oh  c^ejiaji;  penb  rnjia  o  KHHre,  He  h3bccthoh  b  cjiaBaHO-pyccKOH  6h6jiho- 
rpa(J)HH.  ByK  Cre(j)aHOBHH  Kapa/r»cHH  3to,  kohchho,  noHHMaji.  TeM  He  Me- 
Hee  oh  22  hpoha  1847  r.  OTnpaBHji  yHHKyM  b  Pocchio  H3BecTHOMy  HCTOpHKy 
h  KOJiJieKUHOHepy  MnxaHJiy  lleTpoBHHy  OoroanHy  (1800 — 1875)  BMecTe  c 
14  .apyrHMH  CTaponenaTHbiMH  H3/jaHH5iMH,  cpe^H  KOTopbix  6biJiH  peziHanuiHe 
io^HOCJiaBHHCKHe  H3AaHHa:  nepHoropCKaa  ricajiTbipb  1495  r.,  BeHeijHaHCKHH 
Cjiy^ce6HHK  1554  r.,  BeneijHaHCKafl  TpnoAb  nocTHaa  1561  r.,  EBaHrejine  1562 

r.  H3  MpKUIHHOH  LJepKBH. 

He  6y^eM  ynpexaTb  Byxa  CTe(J)aHOBHHa  b  OTcyTCTBHH  naTpHOTH3Ma, 
>KH3Hb  ero  6biJia  TJiacejiafl.  XapaKTeproya  ero  MaTepnajibHoe  nojio^eHHe, 
flHMHTpHH  Momhpobhh,  cjiy^cHBuiHH  b  /JenapTaMeHTe  Hapo^Horo  npOCBe- 
meHHfi  b  neTep6ypre,  nncaji  10  aeKa6pfl  1841  r.  KHfl3io  lleTpy  AneKcaH- 

/ipOBHHy  UJHpHHCKOMy-IIlHXMaTOBy  (1790 - 1853),  KOTOpbiH  BnOCJieACTBHH,  B 

1850  r.,  CTaji  mhhhctpom  Hapo^Horo  npocBemeHHfl  Pocchh:  . .  KapazpKHH, 
o6peMeHeHHbiH  eme  h  ceMencTBOM,  HMeeT  BecbMa  cKy^Hoe  cocTOAHHe. 
Oho  orpaHHHeHO  nojiynaeMbiMH  hm  H3  Pocchhckoto  rocyaapcTBeHHoro  Ka3- 
HaneHCTBa  cto  nepBOHHbiMH  h  ot  Cep6cKoro  npaBHTejibCTBa  cto  TanepaMH.’ 6 

24  ceHTfl6pa  1846  r.,  6y/jyHH  b  BeHe,  M.  n.  IloroAHH  nonpocHJi  Byxa 
Kapa^^cHna  npHCbiJiaTb  eMy  pyKonncn  h  CTaponenaTHbie  KHHrn  h  aan  cjieay- 
romyio  pacnncKy:  nporny  AOCTonoHTeHHoro  ByKa  CrecjiaHOBHHa  coOnpaTb 

TTJ15I  MeHH  cTaponenaTHbie  ejiaBBHCKne  KHHrn  h  npeAJiaraio  eMy  cjie/jyiomHe 
ueHbi.  3a  BCBKyio  CTaponeHaTHyio  KHnry,  HaneHaTaHHyio  Ha  lore,  r^e  6bi  to  hh 

4  ByKOBa  npenHCKa.  Eeorpa#,  1913,  Kh>.  7,  c.  30 — 31. 

5  TaM  flee,  c.  46. 

6  TaM  ace.  Eeorpa^,  1912,  Kh>.  6,  c.  458. 
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GbiJio,  KaKoro  6bi  to  hh  6buio  C0Aep)KaHHa — 3K3eMnjiap  xopomo  c6epeaceH- 
hmh,  nojiHbm  c  HaaajiOM  h  kohaom,  c  BbixoAHbiM  jihctom  ...  100  p[y6jien] 

acc[HTHaunaMH]  - ’7  ^Jajiee  6bijiH  nepenHCJieHbi  ueHbi — ot  150  py6jieH  3a 

‘pyxonHCH  Ha  nepraMeHTe  c  03HaaeHHeM  roaa,  14  cTOJieTHa  h  ApeBHee’  h  ao 
10  py6neH — 3a  ‘oTpbiBKH,  cocToamne  H3  jihctob  CBbirne  50’.  Flo  TOTAauiHeH 
KOHblOHKType  KHH5KHOTO  pbIHKa  UCHbl  6bIJIH  He  OHeHb  BbICOKHMH.  Ho  CTCCHeH- 
Hbm  b  cpeacTBax  Kapaa^KHH  corjiacHjica.  B  cootbctctbhh  c  3toh  AoropOBeH- 
HocTbK)  oh  3a  MojiHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  t.  nonpocHji  100  pyGjien.8 

M.  n.  FIoroAHH  6biji  b  BoexnmeHHH  ot  npHCJiaHHbix  eMy  Kapa^acHneM 
khht.  'Khhth  nocjiaHHbie  nojiyaHJi, — nHcaji  oh  H3  Mockbm  3  (15)  ceHTa6pa 
1847  r., — npeKpacHbie,  jiyarne  Bcex,  h  a  ycepAHO  GjiaroAapio  Bac,  npoca 
o  npOAOJiaceHHH  Bauinx  noncKOB.’  ‘Tax  Kax  Bbi  Teriepb  no3HaKOMHjiHCb 
HecKOJibKO  c  H3AaHHaMH,— npoAOJDKaji  MHxaHJi  IleTpoBHH, — to  a  Mory  npeA- 
CTaBHTb  HecKOJibKO  3aMenaHHH  ana  coo6paaceHHa  Ha  6yAymee  BpeMa.’9  M 
Ziajiee  EloroAHH  npHBOAHT  cnncoK  npHCJiaHHbix  eMy  khht,  CTaBa  nporHB  xaac- 
Aoh  CBoeo6pa3Hbie  oachkh:  ‘npeicpacHaa’,  ‘caMaa  HepeAKaa’,  ‘He3HaaHTejibHa’. 
lion  No  6  yxa3aH  ‘Mojihtbchhhk.  BeHeuna,  1597— npeKpacHaa’. 

Eme  He  nojiyHHB  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHica  1597  r.,  EloroAHH  coo6mHJi 
o  Haxo/iKe  IlaBjiy  Moce(J)y  UlacjiapHKy.  ‘Khht  CTaponenaTHbix  H3  Bauinx 
CTopoH  a  nojiynaio  6ecnpecTaHHO, — nncaji  oh  2  (14)  aBrycTa  1847  r. — Meamy 
npOHHM  nnuiyT  ko  MHe  o  nocbiJiKe  BejiHKoro  Tpe6HHKa  1 542,  MojiHTBeHHHKa 
b  BeHeuHH  1597  r.,  KOTopbix  He  3HaHHTca  b  BarneM  hchhcachhh.  Oco6eHHO  a 
pa n  xopouiHM  3K3eMnjiapaM  MaicapHeBa  ElcajiTbipa  1495  h  ^acocnoBa  1493. 
n.3  rieuiTa  nojiyaaio  BejirpaACKoe  EBaHrejine  h  TpnoAb  BeHeijHa  1561.’ 10 

Mto  noApa3yMeBaji  M.  n.  EloroAHH,  coo6maa  o  Bcjihkom  TpeGHHice  1542  r. 
h  ^acocjiOBe  1493  r.,  cKa3aTb  TpyAHO.  TaKHx  H3AaHHH  He  cymecTByeT.  Eme 
He  nojiyaHB  khht,  oh  mot  ouiH6HTbca. 

flpyroe  nncbMO  k  UIa(j)apHKy  HanncaHO  21  aBrycTa  (2  ceHTaGpa)  1847  r., 
yace  nocne  toto,  kslk  nocbiJiKa  c  KHHraMH  npH6bijia  b  FleTepGypr.  \ . . 
MeacAy  TeM  H3  BeHbi  h  llecTa  a  nojiynaio  6ecnpecTaHHo, — nnuieT  Mhxahji 
IleTpoBHH. — Bot  xpaTKoe  H3BecTHe  o  mohx  npHo6peTeHHax:  HexoTopbix  HeT  h 
y  Bac:  KaHOHHK,  HanHHaiomHHca  CBaTijaMH,  c  pa3HbiMH  MOJiHTBaMH,  b  caMyio 
Majiyio  AOJIH3  jiHCTa,  32  ecjiH  He  64.  llocjiecjioBHe  [Aajiee  FIoroAHH  npHBOAHT 
TexcT  nocjiecAOBHa  C6opHHKa  1597  r.].  Mhcjio  ahctob  coHTy  nocne.’11 

B  1852  r.  M.  El.  lloroAHH  npoAaji  cboh  kojuickahh  rocyAapCTBy  3a  150 
Tbicaa  py6jieH  cepe6poM.  PyxonHCH  h  CTaponenaTHbie  khhth  nocTynHJiH  b 

7  TaM  7K e.  Beorpafl,  1913,  Kh>.  7,  c.  496 — 497. 

8  Cm.:  IlHCbMa  k  M.  n.  FIoroAHHy  h3  cuaBHHCKHx  3eMejib  (1835 — 1861).  MocKBa,  1880,  Bbin. 
3,  c.  683. 

9  ByKOBa  nperiHCKa.  Beorpa#,  1913,  Kbb.  7,  c.  506. 

10  Korespondence  Pavla  Josefa  Safarika  (Praha,  1928),  c.  2,  p.  693. 

1 1  TaM  >Ke,  p.  694. 
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PiMnepaTopcicyio  nyGnnHHyio  6n6nnoTeKy  b  CaHKT-lleTep6ypre.  3Aecb — 
b  HbiHeumeH  Pocchhckoh  HaanoHanbHon  6n6nnoTeKe — MonnTBeHHHK- 
C6opHHK  1597  r.  HaxoAHTca  n  ceroAHJi.12  B  1979  r.  3tot  aoeMnnap 
onncajia  Bepa  MnbHHHHHa  JlyKbjmeHKo  (pOA.  1922),  ouih6ohho  nocnnTaB 
ero  e^HHCTBeHHbiM  b  MHpe.  ‘OnncaHO  no  eAHHCTBeHHOMy  H3BecTHOMy  b 
6n6jinorpa(|)HH  HenojiHOMy  aoeMnnapy  6e3  THTyjibHoro  jincTa  n  3arjiaBna’, — 
yTBep)K^ajia  OHa.13 

MnHnaTiopHaa  KHH)KHiia — ee  pa3Mep  90x63  mm — nepenneTeHa  npn 
pecTaBpauHH  y>Ke  b  XIX  b.  b  aockh  b  thchchhoh  Ko^ce.  KpbiniKH  CKpenjieHbi 
Me^HbiMH  3acTe^cKaMH.  K  BepxHen  KpbiuiKe  npnKjieeH  6yMa>KHbin  apjiHK  c  3a- 
nncbio  ‘JMq  6.  MojinTBemcb  oy  GHeijiex  [T.e.  b  BeHeunn — E.H.]  1597’.  3anncb, 
cyAH  no  BceMy,  CAenaHa  ByKOM  KapaA^cnneM;  BcnoMHHM,  hto  b  cnncice  M. 
n.  FIoroflHHa  KHnra  (jjnrypnpoBana  noA  X°  6. 

Ha  KopeuiKe  HaKJieeH  KpacHbin  KO^caHbin  apJiHK  c  30Ji0TbiM  THCHeHneM: 
4H3b  ApeBjiexpaHHAnma  noroAHHa’.  3Aecb  )k e — 6yMa>KHbie  apnbiKH  c  6n6- 
JlHOTeHHblMH  HHAeKCaMH!  ‘22’  H  ‘1.7.  X2  14’. 

B  Hanajio  KHnrn  BnjieTeHbi  Tpn  JincTa  c  tckctom,  nepenncaHHbiM  ot  pyxn, 
cyn»  no  nonepKy,  b  XVIII  b.  Tckct  3tot:  ‘3a  neTno  npATenn  Tponapb  rjiacb: 
a’  3aHHMaeT  nojiTopa  JincTa.  OOopoT  BTOporo  JincTa  n  Becb  Tperan — nycTbie. 

B  KOHue  KHnrn  BnjieTeHO  AeBJiTb  ahctob  pyKonncHoro  tckcta  cneAyiomero 
cocTaBa:  ji.  [1].  m[o]atbh  erAa  rqtg  poAHTce  6A[aro]c[ji]oBeHb  6[or]b  Haui  n 
npona  noTOM  M[o]n[n]TBoy;  ji.  [1  06.].  M[o]ji[n]TBa  b  (2);  a.  [6].  r[ocnoA]n 
6[o>K]e  Hauib  Te6e  MHAHAeeMb  n  Te6[e]  m[o]jihmi,;  a.  [8  06.].  r[ocnoA]n 
6[o>K]e  Hauib  npninaAH  Ha  cn[ac]eme  poAa  HAOBencKaro.  Ha  oGopOTe  5-ro 
AHCTa  3aKAK)HHTeAbHoro  pyKonncHoro  TeKCTa  BOcnpOH3BeACH  HHnnnaA  ‘B’  c 
H3o6pa^eHneM  HeAOBenecKon  roAOBbi. 

B  XVIII  b.  tomhk  HaxoAHAC5i  b  HepHoropHH,  b  Heryinax.  06  3tom  cbhac- 
TeAbCTByeT  nAOxo  HHTaeMaa  3anncb  Ha  AncTe  9  pyKonncHoro  TeKCTa  b  KOHne 
KHnrn:  ‘Aace  3a  4  KHnra  nona  HHOKa  . . .  Heryinax  . . .  KaMy  MyKH\  nnoxo 
coxpaHHBiuneca  BAaAeAbHecKne  noMeTbi  ecTb  n  Ha  noAax  o6opoTHbix  ctopoh 
ahctob  3—5,  8,  18,  25,  32,  39,  45,  48 — 50,  75,  88,  105,  121,  129,  130  nenaTHoro 
TeKCTa.  B  oahom  cnynae  mo)kct  6biTb  nponnTaHo:  hma — ‘nepo  nonoB’  n 
AaTa — ‘Ava\jr’=1700  r. 

B  3K3eMnnape  Pocchhckoh  HaunoHaAbHon  6n6AHOTeKH  OTcyTCTByeT  Anuib 
nepBbin  ahct,  KOTOpbin  bo3mo)kho  6ua  nycTbiM.  npn  nepenAeTeHnn  khhth 
HapyineHa  nocAeAOBaTeAbHOCTb  HeKOTOpbix  ahctob,  KOTopbie  cneAyioT  b 
TaKOM  nop^AKe:  24,  26,  25,  28,  27,  30,  29,  32,  31  .... 

B  HaynHbin  o6opoT  MonnTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  r.  bbca  b  1857  r.  ByK 

12  rnB,  1.7.14. 

13  Cm.:  JlyKbHHeHKo  B.  M.  H3^aHHH  KHpHJuiHHecKOH  nenaTH  XV — XVII  bb.  (1494 — 1688  it.) 
jxjih  K>»Hbix  cuaBHH  h  pyMbiH.  KaTajior  KHHr  H3  co6paHna  rocyjiapcTBeHHOH  ny6nHHHOH  6h6- 
jiHoxeKH  hm.  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOBa-lllezipHHa,  JIeHHHrpa,a,  1979,  c.  93. 
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CTe<j)aHOBHH  KapaA>KHH  Ha  CTpaHHnax  CBoero  H3BecTHoro  TpyAa  TIpHMepbi 
cep6o-cjiaB»HCKoro  H3biKa\  Coo6ma«  o  tom,  hto  n.  H.  IHacJiapHK  onncaji 
OKOJIO  40  KOKHOCJiaBHHCKHX  H3AaHHH,  ByK  nOAHepKHyjI,  HTO  HeKOTOpbie  H3- 
A aHHH  3HaMeHHTOMy  cjiaBHCTy  n3BecTHbi  He  6bijiH:  ‘Ha6paja  oko  neTpAecflT 
pa3JiHHHHjex  KH>Hra  xoje  cy  urraMnaHe  y  HauinjeM  KpajeBHMa,  ane  je  hx 
jaManHO  6hth  BHiiie,  3a  Koje  oh  oHAa  HHje  Morao  A03HaTH  . . .  ’  (‘HaOpaji 
okojio  copoxa  pa3JiHHHbix  khht,  KOTopbie  nenaTaHbi  b  Hauinx  Kpanx,  ho  hx 
HaBepHo  6bijio  Gojibuie;  o  mhothx  oh  TorAa  He  mot  3HaTb’).14  CpeAH  khht, 
HeH3BecTHbix  IllacjiapHKy,  KapaA>KHH  Ha3bmaeT  ABe — PyaHCKoe  MeTBepoeBaH- 
rejine  1537  r.  h  MojiHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  r.  Oh  nHuieT,  hto  IIIa())apHK  ‘hh 
je  caM  Morao  Hahn  hh  jeAHe  Majie  KtbnmiHe,  Koja  je  uiTaMnaHa  y  MjieuHMa 
1597.  roAHHe,  h  y  Kojoj  Ha  CBpmeTKy  cTojn  obo’  (‘He  mot  OTbicxaTb  oahoh 
Majioii  KHH)KHHbi,  Koropaa  HanenaTaHa  b  BeHeAHH  b  1597  r.  h  b  KOHue  ko- 
TOpOH  CTOHT  ...’).  /JaJiee  ByK  CTe(j)aHOBHH  nOJIHOCTbK)  npHBOAHT  KOpOTKOe 
nocjiecjiOBHe  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa  1597  r.  O  caMOM  H3AaHHH  oh  coo6- 
maeT,  hto  oho  TaK  Majio,  hto  Ha  6yMamioM  jihctc,  o6menpHHflToii  b  XIX 
B.  BeJIHHHHbl,  MOTJIO  6bl  nOMeCTHTbCfl  32  ee  CTpaHHAbl.  UIpH(J)T  no  MHeHHK) 
ByKa  cooTBeTCTByeT  coBpeMeHHbiM  KerjiHM  rapaMOH  hjih  neTHT. 

,/Jajiee  KapaA>KHH  coo6maeT,  hto  b  ero  jihhhoh  6H6AHOTeKe  ecTb  3K3eMnji5ip 
MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa  1597  r.,  coAep>KamHH  Bcero  89  jihctob.  OoeMnjiap 
3tot,  CKopee  Bcero,  BMecTe  c  co6paHneM  ByKa  CrecjiaHOBHHa,  nocTynHJi  b 
HapoAHyio  6H6jiHOTeKy  b  BejirpaAe,  co6paHH«  KOTOporo  hothGjih  6  anpejia 
1941  T.  BO  BpeMH  ())aiHHCTCKOH  6oM6apAHpoBKH. 

BcjieA  3a  KapaA^HHeM  C6opHHK  1597  r.  onncaji  M.  n.  KapaTaeB.  IlepBoe 
onncaHHe,  onyOjiHKOBaHHoe  b  1861  r.,  npeAejibHO  kopotko:  ‘Moahtbocjiob, 
HanenaTaHHbiH  b  BeHenHH,  b  THnorpa(j)HH  MBaHa  Ahtohhh  PaMnaueTTO, 
OjiarocjioBeHHeM  HryMeHa  Cre(j)aHa,  a  TpyAOM  HepoMOHaxa  CaBBbi,  H3 
MoHacTbipn  /JenaHH,  b  1597  r.,  in— 24°,  151  jihct.  HaxoAHTcn  b  6H6jiHOTeKe 
riy6  JIHHHOH.’  15 

CBeAeHHH,  npHBOAHMbie  M.  n.  KapaTaeBbiM  b  ero  H3BecTHOM  ‘OnncaHHH 
CJiaBHHO-pyCCKHX  KHHT,  HaneHaTaHHbIX  KHPHJIJIOBCKHMH  6yKBaMH’  (CaHKT- 

rieTep6ypr,  1878;  2-e  H3A.  CaHKT-lleTep6ypr,  1883)  3HaHHTejibHo  6ojiee  no- 
Apo6Hbi.  PaccKa3aHO  o  uipH(|)Te,  o  xapaKTepe  npocTaHOBKH  CHTHaTypbi,  noji- 
HOCTbK)  npHBeACH  TeKCT  nOCJieCAOBHH.16 

O  ny6jiHKauHH  ByKa  KapaA>KHna  M.  n.  KapaTaeB  He  3Haji.  kFIpoHHM  6h6- 
jiHorpa(j)aM  He  H3BecTeH’, — Hanncaji  oh  o  MojiHTBeHHHKe-CGopHHKe  1597  r. 
EAHHCTBeHHbIM  COXpaHHBUIHMCH  3K3eMnJIHpOM  OH  CHHTaJI  nOTOAHHCKHH, 
KOTOpblH  K  TOMy  BpeMCHH  HaXOAHJICH  B  MMnepaTOpCKOH  Jly6jIHHHOH 

14  Kapa\iuh  ByK  Cmecfj.  FIpHMjepH  cpncKO-cjiaBeHCKora  je3HKa.  Ben,  1857,  c.  21 — 22. 

15  Kapamaee  77.  77.  XpoHOJiorHHecKaa  pocnucb  cjiaBHHCKHx  khht,  HanenaTaHHbix  khphji- 

jtobckhmh  6yKBaMH.  1491  1730.  CaHKT-rieTep6ypr,  1861,  c.  20,  N°  121. 

16  Cm.:  Kapamaee  M.  77.  (npHMenaHHe  15),  c.  261 — 262.  No  134. 
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GhGahotckc  b  lleTepOypre.  3toto  ouiHGoHHoro  mhchha  BnocneACTBHH  npn- 
Aep>KHBajiHCb  Bee  pyccKHe  GHGjiHorpacj)bi — ot  B.  M.  YHAOJibCKoro  ao  B.  M. 
JlyKbHHeHKO. 

B  1887  r.  HOBbrn  aoeMnnap  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r.  6biji  onncaH 
nepHoropcKHM  npoTOAHaKOHOM  h  KpaeBeAOM  cpujiHnnoM  PaAHHeBHneM 
(1839— 191 7). 17  KHHra  Gbijia  oGHapyaceHa  hm  b  GoraTOH  GHGjiHOTeKe 
LJeTHHbCKoro  MOHacTbipa,  b  TorAauiHeH  CTOjiHije  MepHoropHH.  Ee  paaiviep — 
80x70  mm.  ‘Kibnra  OBa  OABefi  je  Majiora  (j)opMaTa  . . . , — nncaji  PaAHneBHH,— 
Aa  Gh  je  CBarAa  y  noTpeGn  CBojoj  CBemTeHHK  y  ijeny  hochth  Morao’  (‘KHHra 
TaKoro  Majioro  (J)opMaTa  . . . ,  hto  cBameHHHK  ajih  cbohx  HaAoGHOCTen  BcerAa 
MO)KeT  HOCHTb  ee  b  KapMaHe’).  PaAHneBHH  npHBeji  tckct  nocjiecjioBHa,  ho 
noaeMy-TO  nocHHTaji,  hto  KHHra  Gbijia  HanenaTaHa  b  THnorpa(J)HH  Bo^HAapa 
ByKOBHna  h  HMeHOBaji  ee  ‘FIojiycTaB’.  CyAbGa  aoeMnnapa  HaM  He  H3BecTHa; 
b  U,eTHHbCKOM  MOHacTbipe  b  HacToamee  BpeMa  3toh  KHHrn  HeT. 

B  1902  r.  Aba  hobmx  aoeMnjiapa  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r. 
BBeji  b  HayHHbiH  oGopoT  cepGcKHH  HCTopHK  h  GnGjiHorpatj)  JIioGomhp  Cto- 
hhobhh  (1860 — 1930). 18  Ohh  nocTynHJiH  b  HapoAHyio  GnGjiHOTeKy  b  Ben- 
rpaAe,  oahh — cxopee  Bcero  H3  coGpaHHH  Byxa  CTe(j)aHOBHHa  KapaA>KHna,  a 

BTOpOH - HeH3BeCTHO  OTKyAa.  CTOflHOBHH  nOMHHyjl  H  O  paHee  HeH3BeCTHOM 

ByKBape,  HanenaTaHHOM  b  toh  >Ke  cbmoh  THnorpa(j)HH,  hto  h  Mojihtbchhhk 
19  Maa  1597  r.  h  b  tom  >Ke  caMOM  (})opMaTe.  B  tom  >Ke  1902  r.  Jl.  Cto- 
hhobhh  onyGjiHKOBaji  nocnecAOBHe  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  b  nepBOM  TOMe 
KanHTajibHoro  cboab  CTapbix  cepGcKHx  3annceH  h  HaAnncen.19  Toa  cnycTa 
Bbirueji  b  cBeT  cocTaBjieHHbiH  TeM  >Ke  yneHbiM  nenaTHbin  KaTajior  HapoAHoil 
GhGhhotckh,  b  kotopom  3aperncTpHpOBaHbi  noMHHyTbie  aoeMnjiapbi;  b  GhG- 
jiHOTeKe  hm  GbiJiH  npHCBoeHbi  JMoJMo  41  h  94. 20  Khhth  3th  nornGjin  b  anpejie 
1941  r. 

floCTOHHO  yAHBJieHHH  TO,  HTO  B  1903  T.  Jl.  CtOHHOBHH  OnHCaJI  (j)parMeHT 
MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r.,  ho  npHHaji  ero  3a  HeH3BecTHbiH  b  GhG- 
jiHorpa(j)HH  CGopHHK  THnorpa(j)HH  Bkhchao  ByKOBHna.21  OparMeHT  Bbiji  oG- 
Hapy>KeH  b  HapoAHoil  GnGjiHOTeKe  b  EejirpaAe  h  npeACTaBjiaji  coGoh  nepBbie 
7  jihctob  14-h  TeTpaAH.  Ha  KaacAOH  CTpaHHije  Gbijio  no  15  CTpOK.  Pa3Mep 
nojiocbi  HaGopa  cocTaBjuui  60x45  mm.  nepBbie  neTbipe  jiHCTa  (})parMeHTa 

17  Cm.:  Paduueeuh  0.  FIojiycTaB  npKBeHH  BcoKuziapa  ByKOBHha. — JaBOp.  1887,  Cb.  36,  c.  575 — 
576. 

18  Cm.:  CmojaHoeuh  Jb.  Crape  cpncice  uiTaMnapHje. — CpncKH  KrbH>KeBHH  rnacHHK,  1902,  Kh>. 
7,  Cb.  5,  c.  370—371. 

19  Cm.:  CmojaHoeuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3anHCH  h  HamHCH.  Eeorpazi,  1902,  Kh>.  1,  c.  253.  N° 
880. 

20  Cm.:  CmojaHoeuh  Jb.  KaTajior  Hapozwe  6H6nHOTeKe  y  Eeorpaziy.  Eeorpazi,  1903,  Kh>.  4. 
PyKoriHCH  h  CTape  EiTaMnaHe  KrbHre,  c.  412. 

21  Cm.:  CmojaHoeuh  Jb.  npHJio3H  Ka  6H6jiHorpa(})HjH  CTapnx  cpncKHX  iiiTaMnaHHX  KrbHra. — 
rnacHHK  Cpncxe  KpajteBcice  AicazzeMuje.  Beorpaa,  1903,  Kit.  46.  Apyrn  pa3pezr  41,  c.  21 — 22. 
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6biJiH  nepeMeneHbi  curHarypaMH  b  BHne  khphjijiobckoto  HHCJia  ni  (14)  h 

JiaTHHCKOH  GyKBbI  kO’,  K  KOTOpbIM  Ha  2 - 4-M  JIHCTaX  ^oGaBJieHbl  pHMCKHe 

HHCJia  ii,  hi,  mi. 

JI.  Ctohhobhh  yKa3aji,  hto  Ha  npHBjieKuiHx  ero  BHHMaHHe  jiHCTax 
HanenaTaH  nepeneHb  npa3HHHKOB  H3  pa3nejia  ‘KaTaBaci’e  h  cjiaBt  BbcejTfcTHbie 
npa3AHHKWMb  HapwHHTiHMb’.  Bjih3khh,  ho  coKpameHHbin  tckct  oh  Hauieji  B 
MojiHTBeHHHKe-C6opHHKe  1520  r.  Eo>KHnapa  ByKOBHna.  IIo  BHeuiHeMy  06- 
JIHKy,  no  MHeHHK)  JI.  CTOHHOBHHa,  HaH^eHHOe  HM  H3AaHHe  6JIH3KO  K  ‘Pa3JIHH- 
HbiM  noTpe6aM’  JIxoBa  H3  Co(J)hh  1572  r.  Ho  b  hcjiom  HCCJienoBaTejib  6biji 
yBepeH,  hto  hm  HanneH  ‘oAJioMax  je^He  CTape  uiTaMnaHe  KibHre,  xoja  no  can 
HHje  no3HaTa  y  6H6JIHO^pa(})HjH,  (‘oTpbiBOK  oahoh  CTapoH  nenaTHOH  khhth, 
KOTOpan  ho  chx  nop  He  H3BecTHa  b  6H6JIHO^pa(j)HH,).22 

JlerKO  onpenejiHTb,  hto  penb  hhct  o  (jiparMeHTe  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa 
1597  r.,  a  hmchho  o  JiHCTax  105 — 1 1 1.  Ha  sthx  JiHCTax  noMeineHbi  necHoneHHH 
HeKa6pbCKHx  npa3HHHKOB  pa3nejia,  KOTopbiH  b  H3naHHH  1597  r.  HMeHyeT- 
Cfl  ‘CjiaBt  npa3HHbIKOMb  BJI  [a]  H  [bl]  HHbIMb  H  6[OTOpOHH]UbI  h  KaoaBac 
BbcejTbTHi'e’. 

HopanoK  npocTaHOBKH  CHTHaTypbi  3necb  tohho  Taxon  >Ke,  xax  b 
MojiHTBeHHHKe-C6opHHKe  1597  r.  B  H3naHH5ix  Bo^cHHapa  ByKOBHna  h  b  kPa3- 
jiHHHbix  noTpe6ax’  1572  r.  oh  cobccm  npyron.  Bee  sto  y6e>KHaeT  Hac,  hto 
HaiineHHbiH  JI.  Ctohhobhhcm  (j)parMeHT,  3aHeceHHbiH  b  HHBeHTapb  Hapon- 
hoh  6H6jiHOTeKH  non  No  163,  npHHanne:>Kaji  MojiHTBeHHHKy-C6opHHKy  1597 
r.  K  co)KajieHHio,  Mbi  jiHuieHbi  bo3mo>khocth  npoBepHTb  3to  yTBep^cneHHe, 
h6o  c[)parMeHT,  BHe  bchkoto  comhchkh,  norH6  b  1941  r. 

nocjie  BTopon  MHpoBoii  BoiiHbi  b  HaponHyio  6H6jiHOTeKy  nocTynHJi 
eme  oahh  3K3eMnjinp  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa  1597  r.  Ero  KOpOTKoe 
onncaHHe  6biJio  b  1958  r.  onyGjiHKOBaHO  cep6cKHM  HCKyccTBOBenoM  /JeaHOM 
MenaKOBHHeM  (pon.  1922),  a  3aTeM — b  1973  r. — b  ‘KaTanore  khht  Ha  5i3biKax 

K))KHOCJiaB5IHCKHX  HapOHOB,  1519 - 1  867’. 23  3K3eMnjI5ip  3TOT  He  nOJIOH,  B  HeM 

coxpaHHjiocb  103  JiHCTOB.24  OTcyTCTByioT  jiHCTbi  1,  8,  57,  65 — 69,  71,  72, 
82,  87 — 97,  121,  128 — 152:  14  jihctob  BOcnojiHeHbi  ot  pyKH.  Pa3Mepbi  3K3eM- 
njiapa:  90x70  mm;  o6pe3aH  oh,  Kax  bhahm,  MeHbtue,  neM  neTep6yprcKHH 
3K3eMnjiHp.  B  npouuioM  3K3eMnnap  npHHaHJie>Kaji  HCTopHKy  h  apxeorpa(})y 
flyuiaHy  fl.  ByxcaHy  ( 1 881 — 1944).  Ha  nepenjieTHbix  JiHCTax  khhth  coxpaHH- 
jiacb  CHejiaHHaa  hm  3anncb:  k36opHHK  3a  nyTHHKe  Eo>KHHapa  ByKOBHha.  1 
H3H.  Mjieun,  1520.  /],ymaH  ByxcaH  1924’.  H3  3anncH  cnenyeT,  hto  ByKcaH 
HenpaBHjibHO  aTpH6yTHpoBaji  H3naHHe. 

22  TaM  ace,  c.  21. 

23  Cm.:  MedaKoeuh  JJ,.  Tpa^HKa  cpncKHx  LUTaMnaHHx  KH>Hra  XV — XVII  Bexa.  Beorpaji,  1958, 
c.  220 — 221;  KaTanor  XH^ura  Ha  ie3HHHMa  lyrocnoBeHCKHX  Hapojia.  1519 — 1 867.  Beorpaa,  1973, 
c.  248,  No  1596. 

24  HapoziHafl  6H6iiHOTexa  b  Benrpaae,  W  27. 
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B  nocjieBoeHHbie  roAbi  MojiHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  r.  Hamenca  h  b  co- 
6paHHH  /],>Ky3enne  Ilpara,  HTanbflHCKoro  (J)Hjiojiora  h  HCTOpHKa  /JajiManHH. 
Ilocjie  CMepTH  yneHoro  ero  6H6jiHOTeica,  b  kotopoh  6bijio  MHoro  cjiaBHHCKHX 
pyKonncen  h  CTaponenaTHbix  KHHr,  nocTynnna  b  BeHennaHCKyio  6H6jiHOTeKy 
cb.  Mapxa  h  b  1961  r.  6bijia  onncaHa,  npaBAa,  npe^ejibHO  KpaTKO.  3jiQCb  Mbi 
HaxoAHM  CBe^eHHa  h  o6  HHTepecyiomeM  Hac  mjxamm  1597  r.25  KoMiuieKT- 
HOCTb  ero  HaM  He  H3BeCTHa.  Ho3HaKOMHTbCfl  C  3THM  3K3eMnjI5ipOM  de  visu 
Mbi  He  MorjiH. 

B  caMoe  nocneAHee  BpeMH  hobhh  aoeMnjmp  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa 
1597  r.  nocTynHji  b  HapoAHyio  6H6nHOTeKy  b  EeurpaAe  (ero  hhackc — M  88). 
KHHra  6buia  npnoGpeTeHa  y  Hacjie^HHKOB  6H6jniorpa(})a  h  6H6jiHO(j)HJia 
reopraa  MHxaHJiOBHna  (1892 — 1969),  ocHOBHan  nacTb  khh^khoto  coOpaHHH 
KOTOporo,  HacHHTbiBaBUjero  okojio  20000  tomob,  HaxoAHTCH  b  EnGjiHOTeKe 
MaTHHbi  CepOcKOH  b  ropOAe  Hobh  CaA- 

3K3eMnjiflp,  nepenjieTeHHbiH  b  o6BOJiOHeHHbie  thchchhoh  ko^kch  aockh 
He  nojioH;  coxpaHHJiHCb  jihctm  2 — 7,  9 — 71,  73 — 136,  138 — 143,  146 — 151. 
3annceH  b  KHHre  HeT.  Ha  jiHCTax  40  h  48 — nenaTH:  ‘EH6jiHOTeKa  Dr.  V. 
MHxaHjioBHha.  MHl)Hja’.  3K3eMnjiap  a o  chx  nop  onncan  He  6bui;  Mbi  BnepBbie 
bboahm  ero  b  HaynHbiH  o6opoT. 

CymecTByeT  H3BecTHe  eme  06  oa  hom  aoeMmuipe  MojiHTBeHHHKa- 
C6opHHKa  1597  r.  JIio6oMHp  Ctohhobhh  b  cBoe  BpeMa  onyOjiHKOBaji  cjie- 
Ayiomyio  3anHCb:  ‘Cia  KHHra,  rjiarojieMH  MOJiHTbBbHHK  Kynn  non  Chmuih  3a 
e  (5)  rporuen  Bb  jieTO  aV3  h  pe  (7105=1597)’,  nojiCHHB,  hto  OHa  H3BJieneHa 
H3  ‘MJieT.  hit.  kh>.  y  npHB.  pyxaMa  y  c.  ropibe  Boluobo  (THKBeru)’  (‘BeHe- 
UHaHCKOH  nenaTHOH  KHHra,  HaxoAflmeHCH  b  nacTHbix  pyKax  b  cejie  TopHe 
Boluobo’).26  Tax  KaK  3anncb  cnejiaHa,  cxopee  Bcero,  b  1597  r.  (TOHHee,  b  ne- 
pnoA  c  1  ceHTa6pa  1596  r.  no  31  aBrycTa  1597  r.),  coBpeMeHHbiH  lorocjraBCKHH 
6H6jiHorpa(J)  BopHBoe  MapHHKOBHH  nocHHTaji,  hto  BOcnpoH3BeneHa  OHa  b 
MojiHTBeHHHKe  1597  r.27  3to,  oahako,  He  TaK.  ny6jiHKya  3anncb,  JI.  Cto- 
hhobhh  cnejiaji  npHMenaHHe:  ‘Y  hctoj  kilh3h  “hctom  pyKOM”  HMa  h  3annc 
o a  1631.  roA.  b.  6p.  6666’  (‘b  3toh  KHHre  toh  >Ke  chmoh  pyKOH  CAejiaHa  3a- 
nncb  1631  r.  cm.  N°  6666’).  noA  yKa3aHHbiM  HOMepoM  Mbi,  oAHaKO,  TaKOH 
3anncH  He  HarujiH.  EAHHCTBeHHaa  3anncb,  KOTopyio  mo>kho  CB5i3aTb  c  nep- 
boh,  noMeineHa  noA  N°  6722.  CAejiaHa  OHa  ACHCTBHTejibHO  b  1631  r.  JI.  Cto- 
hhobhh  yKa3bmaeT,  hto  3anncb  o6Hapy»eHa  ‘y  Eo>KHAapeBy  MOJTHTBeHHKy 

25  Cm.:  Saitta  Revignas  A.,  ‘La  raccolta  Praga  di  manoscritti  e  libri  liturgici  in  caratteri  cirillici’, 
Accademie  e  Biblioteche  d’ltalia,  1961,  A. XXIX,  N  2,  pp.  105-1 14;  Feriozzi  T.,  ‘Nota  bibliografica 
sulle  cinquecentine  cirillicke  della  Marciana’,  ibid.,  1973,  A.XLI,  p.  13. 

26  Cmojameuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3anncH  h  HaTnHCH.  CpeMcice  KapnoBUH,  1923.  Kh>.  4,  c.  91, 
No  6467.  ‘ 

27  Cm.:  MapuHKoeuh  E.  BH6jiHorpa4>Hja  o  HauieM  hHpmiHHKOM  LUTaMnapcTBy,  LUTaMnapHjaMa 
h  KH>HraMa  XV,  XVI  h  XVII  cToneha.  I4eTHH>e,  1989.  Kh>.  3,  c.  191,  Ne  1282. 
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THKBeuicKor  mbh  [acrapa]  \28  bailee,  OAHaKo,  coo6maeTca,  hto  HaxoAHTca 
3TOT  MoJIHTBeHHHK  He  B  HaCTHOM  COGpaHHH,  a  B  HapOAHOH  6H6jIHHOTeKe. 

Tax  hjih  HHane,  ho  yKa3aHHbie  3anncH  He  hmchdt  hhhcto  o6mero  c 
MoJlHTBeHHHKOM-C6opHHKOM  1597  T.  TOBOpHTb  O  HOBOM  THKBeUICKOM 
3K3eMnjiape  3Toro  H3AaHH5i  He  npHXOAHTca. 

IloaBeaeM  HTorn.  Mbi  ynoMflHyjm  b  oGmen  cjio^chocth  ceMb  3K3eM- 
njiapoB  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r.  h  oahh  (J)parMeHT  3Toro  H3- 
aaHHH.  /^Ba  H3  hhx  h  (j>parMeHT  norH6jiH  b  1941  r.  npn  no^cape  HapOA- 
hoh  GhGahotckh.  HeH3BecTH0  MecTOHaxo)KAeHHe  3K3eMnjiapa  U,eTHHbCKoro 
MOHacTbipa.  CeroAHtf  HecneAOBaTenflM  AOCTynHbi  nniub  neTbipe  aoeMnnapa, 
KOTopbie  HaxoaaTca  b  EenrpaAe,  BeHeijHH  h  CaHKT-FIeTep6ypre. 

HenoAHOTa  OenrpaACKHX  aoeMnnapOB  bhahmo  h  nocnyacHna  npHHHHOH 
Toro,  hto  lorocAaBCKHe  HccAeAOBaTeAH  no  ceil  AeHb  He  ony6AHKOBaAH 
noAHoro  onHcaHHa  MonHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r.  Hama  pa6oTa  npH- 
3BaHa  npeoAOAeTb  3to  ynymeHHe. 

Xoth  Bee  6H6AHorpa(j)bi  yKa3biBaioT,  hto  b  MoAHTBeHHmce-C6opHHKe 
1597  r.  151  ahct,  Ha  caMOM  Aene  hx,  cxopee  Bcero,  6mao  152,  hah  19 
8-AHCTHbix  TeTpaaeil.  OonnaAHH  (HyMepaaHH  ahctob)  b  KHHre  HeT.  Cht- 
HaTypa  npocTaBAeHa  Ha  HH>KHeM  none  cnpaBa  khphaaobckhmh  nncnaMH  h 
naTHHCKHMH  6yKBaMH  Ha  AHueBOH  cTopoHe  nepBbix  neTbipex  ahctob  Ka)K- 
AOH  TeTpaAH  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  HTO  BTOpOH  AHCT  BCACA  3a  KHpHAAOBCKHMH 
H  AaTHHCKHMH  0603HaHeHHHMH  nOMCHCH  pHMCKOH  IJH(j)pOH  II,  TpeTHH— III  H 
neTBepTbiH — IIII.  nonoOHaa  cnraaTypa  paHee  Hcnonb30Banacb  b  THnorpa(j)HH 
Bhhchuo  ByKOBHna;  Mbi  BCTpeTHM  ee  b  ncanTbipn  c  BoecnenoBaHHeM  1 546  r. 
h  MoAHTBeHHHKe-CGopHHKe  1547  r. 

H.  n.  KapaTaeB  CHHTan,  hto  KHHra  c(j)anbAOBaHa  b  24-io  aoaio  AHCTa,  a  B. 

H.  JlyKbHHeHKO, - HTO  B  16-H3.  B3HB  3a  OCHOBy  pa3MepbI  6e ATpanCKOT O  3K3CM- 

nnapa,  noncHHTaeM,  hto  pa3Mep  HcxoaHoro  6yMa>KHoro  AHCTa  npn  (J)opMaTe 
24°  a on^ceH  cocTaBAHTb  420x360  mm,  a  npn  (J)opMaTe  16° — 360x280  mm.  B 
XVI  b.  6yMara  name  Bcero  OTAHBanacb  Ha  OonbinoH  (J)opMaT  (forma  regalis) 
70x50  cm  hah  )Ke  Ha  ManbiH  (})opMaT  (forma  mediana)  50x30  cm.  npen- 
noHTHTenbHee  cneAOBaTenbHO  npeAnonoacHTb,  hto  AeHCTBHTenbHbiH  (j)opMaT 
H3AaHHa  1597  r.  6bin  16°  h  hto  KHHra  nenaTanacb  Ha  6yMa>KHbix  AHCTax 
Manoro  (J)opMaTa.  npn  3tom  no  17,5  mm  no  aahhhoh  CTopoHe  khhth  (b 
nepecneTe  Ha  Ka^Ayro  CTpaHHuy)  h  no  5  mm  no  KopoTKon  CTopoHe  mno  Ha 
o6pe3Ky. 

Pa3Mepbi  Ha6opHOH  nonocbi:  62x44  mm.  Ha  KaacAOH  cTpaHHne  pa3MemeHO 
no  15  CTpoK.  BbicoTa  10  CTpOK  paBHa  41^-42  mm.  Kernb  mpH(j)Ta  cocTaBnaeT 


28  CmojciHoeuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3anncH  h  HaTnHCH.  CpeMCKe  KapnoBUH,  1923.  Kh>.  4,  c.  134, 
No  6722.  ‘ 
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TBKHM  o6pa30M  OKOJIO  1  1  THnOTpa(})CXHX  nyHKTOB,  HTO  COOTBeTCTByeT  COBpe- 
MeHHOMy  pa3Mepy  OpeBHap.  IIIpH(})T  bo  bccm  noxoac  Ha  tot,  kotopmm  Eoacn- 
Aap  ByKOBHH  neaaTaji  cboh  Majio(j)opMaTHbie  Mojihtbchhhkh-CGophhkh  1 520 
h  1536  rr.  Ho  otjiht  oh  HepamjiHBO.  Bhahmo  b  THnorpa(j)HH  Hcnojib30BajiH 
CTapbie  MaTpmjbi  Tnnorpa(j)HH  ByxoBHaeH. 

Xy^o^cecTBeHHoe  y6paHCTBO  MonHTBeHHHxa-CGopHHxa  1597  r.  b  nepBOM 
npH6jiH>KeHHH  H3yneHO  flea hom  MeAaxoBHHeM.29  Oh  otmcthji  peHeccaHCHbiH 
xapaKTep  Majibix  3acTaBOK,  ho  hhhcto  He  CKa3aji  06  hx  rpa^naecxoM  hc- 
nojiHeHHH.  Ha^o  Taiojce  HMeTb  b  BHAy,  hto  fl.  MeAaxoBHH  H3yaaji  KHHry 
no  HenojiHOMy  3X3eMnjiapy  HapOAHOH  6h6jihot6kh  b  Bejirpa^e  h  noaTOMy 
OUIH6ca  B  KOJIHHeCTBeHHbIX  XapaKTepHCTHKaX  H  B  yKa3aHHH  J1HCTOB,  Ha  KO- 
Topbix  pa3MemeHbi  yxpaineHHa.  Oh  yKa3bmaeT  jinuib  7  3acTaBOK  h  OAHy 
BHHbeTKy.  Ha  caMOM  Aejie  b  MojiHTBeHHHKe-C6opHHKe  1597  r.  12  3acTaBOK 
H  7  KOHH.OBOK. 

no  MHeHHio  fl.  Me^aKOBUHa,  Bee  yxpaineHHa  BbinojiHeHbi  b  TexHHKe  kchjio- 
rpatjmn,  rpaBiopbi  Ha  AepeBe.  Ha  caMOM  Aejie  3to  ne  Tax.  KcHJiorpa(j)H- 
necKHM  cnocoGoM  OTneHaTaHbi  jinuib  6  3acTaBOK.  BocnpOH3BeAeHbi  ohh  c 
A Byx  a ocok.  nepBaa  3aeraBxa,  xoTOpyio  Mbi  BCTpeaaeM  Ha  JiHCTe  2  nocjie 
HecoxpaHHBuieroca  THTyjia  (hjih  nycToro  JiHCTa),  npe^CTaBJiaeT  co6oh  He3a- 
MbicjiOBaTyio  reoMeTpHaecKH-pacTHTejibHyK)  komho3hhhk)  b  CTHJie  Gapoxxo. 
Ta  ace  3acTaBxa — Ha  JiHCTe  37— 3Aecb  oHa  HaneaaTana  KHHOBapbio,  xpac- 
hoh  xpacKOH — h  Ha  JiHCTe  62.  BTopaa  xcHJiorpa(})HHecxaa  3acTaBxa  Bnep- 
Bbie  BCTpeaaeTca  Ha  JiHCTe  102  06.  h  noBTOpeHa  Ha  jiHCTax  130  06.  h  136 
06.  OcTajibHbie  uiecTb  3acTaBOK — Ha  JiHCTax  4,  55,  78,  96,  132  06.  h  145 — 
cocTaBJieHbi  H3  3JieMeHTOB  HaGopHoro  opHaMeHTa,  otjihtmx  H3  THnorpa(f>- 
ckoto  cnjiaBa.  Kohaobxh,  oaeHb  npocTbie  no  pncyHxy,  pa3MeuieHbi  Ha  jihc- 
Tax  3  06.,  34  06.,  35,  35  06.,  36,  36  06.,  54  06.  OTneaaTaHbi  ohh  c  neTbipex 
KJiHuie— bo3mo>kho,  MeTajiJiHHecKHx  nojiKTHnaacen. 

EcTb  b  KHHre  h  jiHTbie  HHHHHajibi,  npHMepHO  paBHbie  no  BbicoTe  AsyM 
CTpoxaM  TexcTa.  JIioGonbiTen  HHHHHaji  ‘B’  Ha  JiHCTe  5  06.,  b  xoTopon 
BpHCOBaHO  H3o6paaceHHe  HejiOBenecxoH  ronoBbi.  MHHAHajibHbiM  mpH(J)TOM 
Ha6paHbi  h  3arojiOBKH  OTAejibHbix  pa3AenoB. 

OTneaaTaHa  KHHra  b  jxbq  KpacKH,  npnaeM  KpacHbiH  otthck,  xax  3to  oGhhho 
AJia  CAaBaHCKHx  THnorpa(J)HH,  CAejiaH  paHbuie  nepHoro. 

HecKOJibxo  cjiob  o  Ha3BaHHH  khhth.  B  jiHTepaType  ee  Ha3bmajm  no- 
pa3HOMy.  Byx  Cre(j)aHOBHH  KapaA>xHH  b  nepenncxe  c  M.  n.  noroAHHbiM 
HMeHOBaji  ee  Mojihtbchhhxom.  Tax  )xe  Ha3biBaeT  3to  H3AaHHe  h  B. 
H.  JlyxbaHeHxo.  H.  n.  KapaTaeB  h  JI.  CroaHOBHH  HMeHOBajiH  ero 
Mojihtbocjiobom,  a  fl.  MeAaxoBHH — C6ophhxom.  CaMOHa3BaHHa  xHHra  He 

29  Cm.:  MedaKoeuh  JJ.  rpa(j)HKa  cpncKHX  uiTaMnaHHX  m>Hra  XV — XVII  Bexa.  Beorpaa,  1958, 
c.  220—221. 
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HMeeT.  B  nocjiecjiOBHH  hact  penb  o  ‘^ymecnacHOH’  (AymecnacHTejibHon) 
KHHre  h  aajree  BxpaTue  nepenHCJiaeTca  ee  cocTaB.  Ejnoxe  Bcex  k  hcthhc 
naxoAHTca,  Ha  Hans  b3tjuia,  JX.  MeAaxoBHH.  MHTepecyiomaH  Hac  KHHra 
ZieHCTBHTejibHO  npe/jCTaBJiaeT  co6oh  cGophhx  xax  jiHTyprHHecxHx,  Tax  h 
‘HeTbHX’  (ZIJIH  Ha3H^aTejIbHOrO  HTCHHa)  TeXCTOB.  Pl3AaHHe  BO  MHOrOM  BO- 
6pajio  b  ce6a  Te  TexcTbi,  KOTopbie  paHee  nenaTajiHCb  b  Majio())opMaT- 
Hbix  CGopHHKax  jinn  nyTemecTByiomHX  Eommapa  h  Bkhchuo  ByxoBHaeii, 
HanenaTaHHbix  b  1520,  1536,  1547  h  1560  rr. 

Kax  h  3th  COopHHXH  H3AaHne  1597  r.  HaaaTO  cjiobom  o  Tponne  h 
Bepe  A(J)aHacHH,  enncxona  AjiexcaHApHHCxoro.  OAHaxo  cjie^yioinHx  3aTeM 
b  COopHHxax  ByxoBHaeH  BonpocoB  h  otbctob  o  TpOHue  A(j)aHacHa  Ajiex- 
caHApHHexoro,  a  Tax>xe  cjiob  MoaHHa  OHjioco^a  h  EnH(J)aHHa  b  narneM  H3- 
AaHHH  HeT.  3aecb  cpa3y  >xe  neaaTaeTca  MecauecjiOB,  xoTopbin  mo)xho  Hanra 
He  TOJIbXO  B  COopHHXaX  ByXOBHHeH,  HO  H  B  H3AaHHbIX  hmh  OcajiTbipax  c 
BOccue^OBaHHeM.  Ta3JiHHHbie  noTpeOnH7  1572  r.  npaMO  HannHaiOTca  Mecaue- 
CJIOBOM. 

B  MecauecjiOBe  nepenHCJieHbi  HenoABH>xHbie  AepxoBHbie  npa3AHHXH,  HaaH- 
Haa  c  ceHTaOpa  h  xoHuaa  aBrycTOM.  xa>XAoro  Mecaija  yxa3aHO 

xojiHHecTBO  AHen,  a  Tax>xe  npoAOJDXHTejibHOCTb  aha  h  hohh.  HanpHMep: 
kM[e]c[e_]ub  CexTeMBp'm,  HMaTb  ahih  a  (30).  /I,[e]Hb  HMaTb  nacb,  bi  (12)  h 
Homb,  bi  (12)’.  fljia  (J)eBpajia  yxa3aHO  xojihhcctbo  ahch  xax  b  o6biHHOM,  Tax 
h  b  bhcoxochom  roAy:  ‘M[e]c[e]ub,  (JieBpyapie.  HMaTb  ahh,  xh  (28).  AmejiH 
ecTb  BHcexTO,  ice  (29)’. 

Bcjiea  3a  HaHMeHOBaHHeM  Mecaija  h  xojiHHecTBeHHbiMH  cbqjjqhu^mu  o  hcm 
npHBe^eHbi  HaHMeHOBaHHa  npa3AHHXOB.  CneBa  Ha  nonoce  xhphjijiobcxoh 
HH(J)Hpbio  npocTaBjieHbi  HHCJia  Mecaija,  a  AaJiee  noMemeHO  Ha3BaHHe.  Hncjia 
b  ochobhoh  Macce  CBoen  OTnenaTaHbi  nepHOH  xpacxon,  ho  HHopaa  h  xpac- 
hoh.  EbmaeT,  hto  xpacHbiM  HanenaTaHO  Ha3BaHHe  npa3AHHxa.  UejinxoM  xh- 
HOBapbi-o  BOcnpOH3BezieHbi  HaH6ojiee  3HaHHMbie  npa3AHHXH,  xax,  HanpHMep, 
Ha  jiHCTe  5:  ‘  8.  [ceHTa6pa].  Po>xbACTBO  nptc[Be]TbH  bjiIaJaMhah  Hamen 
6[oropoAH]ue\  Eme  oahh  aHajiorHHHbiH  npHMep:  ‘BtceMHpHoe  Bb3ABH)xeme 
n[e]cTHaro  h  >xHBOTBOpemaro  xp[e]cTa.  h  oycneme  H>xe  Bb  CBtTbinxb  w[T]na 
Hauiero  IwaHHa  3JiaTOoycTaro’  (jihct  5  06.). 

B  xoHije  pa3^ejia  Ha  JiHCTe  34  noMeneHo:  KoH[e]ub  npieTb,  MeceuocjioBHie’. 
IlepBbie  Aea  cjiOBa  3toh  (J)pa3bi  Ha6paHbi  nponncHbiMH  jiHTepaMH,  6jih3xhmh 
x  coBpeMeHHOMy  rpa^cAaHexoMy  HaaepTaHHio. 

Ha  JiHCTe  35  06.  HHTaeM  noacHeHHe  06  ynoTpe6jieHHH  b  MecauecjiOBe 
nepHoro  h  xpacHoro  HBeTa:  ‘3Han  w  npa3AHHuexb.  Koib  noAo6a»eTb  npa3A- 
HOBaTH.  K>Moy  ace  npa3AHHxoy,  HMe  HpbBeHOH  6pon  upbBeHb.  npa3AHoyjeMb 
cm  npa3AHHXb  BbCb  A[e]Hb.  A  jeMoy  >xe  npa3AHHxoy,  tbhik)  6poii  upBeHb. 
Cih  npa3AHHXb  npa3AHoyieMb,  jxo  nojiyAHe’.  HHaae  roBopa,  ecjin  h  hhcjio 
h  Ha3BaHne  npa3AHHxa  oTnenaTaHo  xpacHbiM  hbctom,  npa3AHHX  OTMenaeTca 
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b  TeneHHe  uejioro  hhji,  a  ecjin  KpacHbiM  oTnenaTaHo  ohho  jiHiub  hhcjio — 
to  b  TeneHHe  nojiOBHHbi  ahh.  3tot  cjiynan — jnmiHee  noxa3aTejibCTBO  TOMy, 
HTO  HCn0Jlb30BaHHe  BTOpOTO  UBeTa  B  nepBbIX  CJiaBJIHCXHX  H3HaHHHX  HMejIO 
cyry6o  cjiyHxijHOHajibHbiH  xapaxTep.  IlpHMeHeHHe  KHHOBapH  b  acTeTHHecxnx 
uejiax,  Kax,  HanpHMep,  b  nepHoropcxHX  H3naHHHX  1494 — 1495  rr.  /^pxypnaca 
LJpHoeBHHa — 3to  peziKoe  HcxjnoneHHe.  /JocTaTOHHo  penxn  h  noHCHeHHH  toto, 
Kax  Hcnonb3yeTCH  BTopoii  hbct.  Taxne  TexcTbi  mojkho  BCTperaTb  b  H3naHH5ix 
6ejiopyccKoro  npocBeTHTejw  <I>paHijHCxa  CxopHHbi— HanpHMep,  b  AnocTOJie 
1525  r.30 

Ha  jiHCTe  35  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa  1597  r.  noMemeH  pa3nen,  03a- 
r jiaBJieHHbiH  ‘GO  Meceiifex,  xwjihxo  kohx  hh'ih  npkacHTb’.  3necb  yKa3aHO  xojih- 
necTBo  flHen  b  xa>xnoM  Mecaije,  HaHHHaa  c  ceHT5i6p5i  h  xoHHaa  aBrycTOM:  ‘Cex- 
TeMBpiH,  h.  (30)  wKTOMBpi'e,  na  (31)  . . h  t.h.  HH())opMauHa  b  3tom  cjiynae 
noBTopaeTca,  h6o  CBeneHHH  o  xojiHHecTBe  HHeii  HMejiHCb  h  b  MecflijecjiOBe. 
CocTaBHTejib  H3^aHH5i  peiHHji  Rjin  y^oOcTBa  HHTaTejieii  coGpaTb  b  ohhom 
MecTe  Bee  3th  CBeneHHH,  pa36pocaHHbie  no  npHMepHO  30  jihcthm  MecHne- 
cnoBa. 

CjieAyiOmHH  TeKCT,  C  XOTOpbIM  MbI  BCTpeTHMCB  Ha  CTpaHHnaX  KHHTH, — 
‘EnaxTe  irfeToy,  HannHa^Tb’.  EnaxTa  JieTy — 3to  neHb  Henejin,  Ha  Koxopbm  b 
AaHHOM  rony  npHxonnTCH  nepBoe  ceHTflOpa.31  /3,hh  3th  o6o3HanaioTC5i  xhphji- 
jiobcxoh  HH(j)HpbK) — ot  A  (1)  no  3  (7).  AeHb,  Ha  KOTOpbiH  nanaeT  HOBoroHHe, 
H3MeHHeTca  ot  rona  k  rony  b  npenenax  28-jieTHero  cojihchhoto  HHXjia.  TexcT, 
KOTopbiil  Mbi  HHTaeM  Ha  JiHCTe  35  06.  MojiHTBeHHHKa-CGopHHKa  1597  r., 
JIOTHHeCKH  HOJIHCeH  6bITb  CB5I3aH  C  TOJXOM  BblXOfla  3TOH  KHHrH  B  CBCT.  Ha 
caMOM  nejie  3to  He  Tax,  hto  Jierxo  ycTaHaBJiHBaeTca  npH  03HaxoMJieHHH  c 
TexcTOM:  ‘MapT,  e  (5).  Anpnjib,  a  (1).  Mail,  r  (3).  IioHb,  s  (6).  Iiojib,  a 
(1).  ABroycT,  h  (4).  CexTeMBpie,  5  (7).  GOxTOMBpie,  b  (2).  HoieMBpie,  e  (5). 
flexeMBpie,  3  (7).  r»€H[Bapb],  r  (3).  Oep[yapi'e],  s  (6).’  Tohho  Taxon  >xe  TexcT 
Mbi  HailneM  h  b  ueTHHbcxoH  ncajiTbipn  c  BoecnenoBaHHeM  1495  r.  3necb 
oh,  OHHaxo,  Ha3BaH  HHane:  ‘enaxTe  M[e]c[e]neMb\32  Penb,  cnenoBaTejibHO, 
HHeT  O  HeXOH  yCJlOBHOH  TaOjIHHe,  C  XOHXpeTHbIM  TOHOM  He  CBH3aHHOH.  Ee 
3anana:  noMOHb  onpenejiHTb,  Ha  xaxoil  neHb  HenejiH  npHxonaTCH  nepBbie  hhh 
xa>xnoro  Mecana — npn  ycjioBHH,  hto  HaM  H3BecTeH  neHb,  Ha  xoTOpbin  nanaeT 
HOBoronne.  Ta6jiHna  jierxo  xoppexTHpyeTCH.  J\jw  MapTa,  HanpHMep,  b  Hen 
yxa3aHa  enaxTa  JieTy  5,  T.e.  naTHHua.  Ecjih  b  hshhom  rony  1  MapTa  npHuuiocb 
He  Ha  naTHHuy,  a  nonycTHM  Ha  BoexpeceHHe,  x  jx hum  HenenH,  yxa3aHHbiM 


30  Cm.:  HeMupoecmu  E.  JI.  <t>pamjHCK  CKopuHa.  >KH3Hb  h  fleflTejibHOCTb  6enopyccKoro 
npocBeTHTena.  Mhhck,  1990,  c.  485. 

31  Cm.:  CmojciHoeuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3aimcH  h  HaxnHCH.  CpeMCKe  KapuoBUH,  1926.  Kh>.  6, 
c.  183—184. 

32  FIcajiTbipb  c  BoccuexiOBaHHeM.  U,eTHHbe,  1495,  ji.  191. 
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npOTHB  ocTajibHbix  MecaijeB,  Hy)KHO  npH6aBHTb  no  ABa  AHa.  1  anpejia  b  3tom 
cjiyaae  npnaeTca  Ha  cpeAy,  1  Maa — Ha  naTHHijy  h  t.a. 

TeKCT  Ha  JiHCTe  36  cooOmaeT  CBeneHna  o  KOJinaecTBe  MecaneB,  HeAejieii, 
AHeii  h  aacoB  b  roAy:  ‘BEaomo  Aa  ecTb,  raKO  Bt  roAHiHH.  coyTb,  ii  (12) 
M[e]c[e]ub.  A  HeAejib,  hb  (52).  A  ahih,  Tge  (365).  AmejiH  racTb  bhcckto  [T.e. 
BHCOKOCHbiH  toa — E.H.],  t|s  (366),  ahih.  A  aacb,  bx*  toahlhh,  ii,  THCoymb.  h 
\(r^  (8760).  AmejiH  recTb  bhcckto.  ii  racoyiipb  aact.  h  tyhb  (8784).’ 

AcTpOHOMHaecKHH  pa3Aeji  MojiHTBeHHHKa-C6opHHKa  1597  r.  3aBepmeH 
CBeAeHHaMH  o  Ha3BaHHax  30AHaKOB:  ‘A  ce  HMeHa  30A*iaMb  noMeHb  M[e]c[e]iia. 
G0bht>.  K)hht>.  BjiH3Hbm>.  Paict.  JlbBt.  ,H[e]Baa.  IHpbivrb.  CKOpnia.  CTptjibHb. 
Ko3Hporb.  BoAOJieH.  Pbi6a.’ 

CjieAyeT  cica3aTb,  aTo  acTpoHOMHaecKHe  CBeAeHHa  b  H3AaHHH  1597  r.  He 
npeACTaBnaioT  co6oh  aero-JiH6o  opHrHHajibHoro  hjih  HOBoro.  Ohh  noji- 
HOCTbK)  B3aTbI  H3  MaJIO^OpMaTHblX  C6opHHKOB  EoaCHAapa  ByKOBHaa  1520 
h  1536  rr.,  rAe  noMemeHbi  Ha  jiHCTax  21—21  06. 

flajiee  b  MojiHTBeHHHKe-C6opHHKe  HAyT  pa3JiHaHbie  necHoneHHa,  ncnoji- 
HeHHe  KOTOpbix  npHypoaeHo  k  cooTBeTCTByiomHM  cjiyac6aM.  B  nepByio 
oaepeAb  3to — BOCKpecHbie  CTHXHpbi — necHoneHHa,  npocjiaBjiaiomHe  BOCKpe- 
ceHHe  Mncyca  XpHCTa.  McnojiHajiH  hx  Ha  bcjimkoh  BeaepHH  kBb  CBeTyio  h 
BejiHKoyK)  coy6oToy’  (ji.  37).  AHajiorHaHbie  TeKCTbi  ecTb  h  b  C6opHHKe  1520 
r.  BoacHAapa  ByKOBHaa  (ji.  157).  B  H3AaHHH  1597  r.  necHoneHHa  npOAOJiaceHbi 
caMorjiacHbiMH  CTHXHpaMH  (ji.  38),  cjiaBoii  h  6oropOAHaHbiM. 

3aTeM  cjieAyK)T  KaHOHbi,  coaHHeHHbie  HoaHHOM  /JaMacKHHOM,  Oeo(j)aHOM 
h  Hoch(J)om  (ji.  40 — 50  06.).  KaHOHbi — 3to  necHoneHHa,  cocToamne  H3 
HecKOJibKHx  neceH.  IlepeMeacaioTca  ohh,  KaK  BcerAa,  6oropoAHaHbiMH,  koh- 
AaxaMH,  HKOcaMH  h  HnaKoaMH.  TeKCTbi  B3aTbi  H3  COophhkob  ByKOBHaeii. 
3aBepuiaiOT  KaHOHbi  Apyrne  necHoneHHa:  CBeTHJibHbi,  BOCKpecHbie  cTHXHpbi, 
CTHXHpbi  nacxe. 

MoJIHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  T.,  KaK  H  MaJIO(})OpMaTHbie  CGopHHKH  BoaCH- 
Aapa  h  BHaeHuo  ByKOBHaeii,  HHTepeceH  TeM,  aTo  necHoneHHa,  oTHOcamneca 
h  TaK  Ha3biBaeMOMy  oOmecTBeHHOMy  6orocjiyaceHHio,  coeAHHeHbi  b  HeM  c 
MOAHTBaMH  aacTHoro  6orocjiyaceHHa,  o6biaHO  noMemaeMbiMH  b  Tpe6HHKax. 
K  nocjieAHHM  OTHOcaTca,  HanpHMep,  pa3JiHaHbie  3acTOJibHbie  mojihtbbi. 
CpeAH  hhx  ‘PlAyme  Ha  Tpane3oy.  rji[aroji]teMb  \|rajiOMb,  pMA  (144)1  (ji.  59). 
B  C6opHHKax  ByKOBHaeii  hhkji  3acTOJibHbix  mojihtb  npoAOJDKeH  hhkjiom 
mojihtbocjiobhh,  aHTaeMbix  nepeA  otxoaom  ko  CHy.  B  H3AaHHH  1597  r.  hx 
HeT. 

Ha  JiHCTe  62  noMeujeH  ‘HbCTH'm  napaKJincb.  nptc[Be]rtH  BJi[a]A[bi]anfe 
Hauieii  6[oropoAH]uH’.  3to  necHoneHHe  Mbi  BCTpeTHM  h  b  C6opHHKax  Boacn- 
Aapa  h  BnaeHHO  ByKOBHaeii  h  b  HacocjiOBue  1566  r.  .flKOBa  H3  KaMeHHoii 
PeKH.  3a  napaKJiHCOM  CjieAyeT  ‘KaHOHb  MOJiGbHb  nptc[Be]TfeH  6[oropOAH]uH\ 
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/JeBATb  neceH  KaHOHa  c  nponycKOM,  KaK  3to  o6mhho  ObiBaeT,  BTopon  necHn, 
nepeMoxaioTCfl  Apyrnxm  necHoneHHAMH — cjiaBaxm,  6oropoAHHHbiMn,  koh- 
AaxaMH  h  3aBepmaioTca  3axjnoHHTejibHon  xaTaBacnen  (ji.  74). 

Ha  jiHCTe  78  06.  HanaTbi  BOCKpecHbie  Tponapn,  HcnojiHaeMbie  b  HeAejno 
no  HenopOHHbix.  flanee  noMemeHbi  BOCKpecnbie  Tponapn,  nepeMe>xaeMbie  6o- 
ropoAHHHbiMH  n  nnaxojiMH  h  paccHHTaHHbie  Ha  Bee  8  rnacoB.  3a  hhmh— 
Tponapn,  GoropoAHHHbi  n  xoHAaxn  ajih  Bcex  AHen  nenejin  (3a  HCKjnoaeHneM 
BOCKpeceHba).  Tponapb,  xoTopbin  noeTca  b  noHeAejibHnx,  o6pameH  k  aHre- 
jiaM,  bo  BTOpHHK — k  MoaHHy  npenTene,  b  cpeay— k  xpecTy  rocnoAHio,  b 
neTBepr — k  anocTOJiaM.  BTopon  Tponapb,  ncnojiHaeMbin  b  neTBepr,  aApeco- 
BaH  CBaTOMy  HnxojiaK).  Ha  JincTe  92  HanaTbi  Tponapn,  KOTopbie  noioTCfl 
‘er^a  iec[Tb]  nocTb’. 

Tponapn,  xax  n  Apyrne  TexcTbi  MojiHTBeHHnKa-C6opHnKa  1597  r.,  B35iTbi 
H3  CGopHHKOB  Eo^nAapa  n  BnneHno  ByxoBHnen.  H3MeHeHo,  OAHaxo,  nx 
pa3MemeHne  b  KHnre.  Y  ByxoBnnen  ohh  npe/imecTByiOT  xaHOHaM  n  napax- 
jincaM  EoropoAHije,  a  b  H3AaHnn  1597  r.  noMemeHbi  nocjie  Hnx. 

Ha  JincTax  98 — 102  06.  Mbi  HaxoAHM  cBeTnjibHbi — necHoneHna,  ncnojmae- 
Mbie  b  xoHpe  yTpeHHen  cjiy^c6bi.  J\jm  xa>xAoro  aha  Henejin  npeAHa3HaneHbi 
cboh  CBeTHjibHbi.  Kax  n  6yAHHHHbie  Tponapn,  ohh  oOpameHbi  x  aHrenaM,  x 
MoaHHy  HpeATene,  x  anocTOJiaM,  x  xpecTy  rocnoAHio,  xo  BceM  CBHTbiM.  H 
3TH  TeXCTbl  B35ITbI  H3  COopHHXOB  1536,  1547  H  1560  TT. 

npHMepHO  TpnAAaTb  cjieAyromnx  jihctob  3aHHMaioT  necHoneHna,  ncnoji- 
HaeMbie  b  ahh  HenoABn>xHbix,  Tax  Ha3bmaeMbix  BcejieTHnx  npa3AHnxoB. 
Pa3MemeHbi  ohh,  Tax  cxa3aTb,  b  xpOHonornnecxoM  nopaAKe— HannHaa  c 
ceHTa6pa  n  xoHaaa  aBrycTOM.  Cpenn  hhx  cnaBbi  n  xaTaBacnn  b  03HaMeH0- 
BaHne  Po>XAecTBa  BoropoAHAbi  (8  ceHTaOpa),  hccthoto  xpecTa  (14  ceHTa6pa), 
Bbixona  BoropoAHAbi  (21  Hoa6pa),  PoacAecTBa  XpncTOBa  (25  Aexa6pa),  Bo- 
roflBJieHHH  (6  aHBapa),  CpeTeHna  TocnoAHa  (2  (jieBpajia),  EjiaroBemeHna  (25 
MapTa),  CBHToro  Teoprna  (23  anpejia),  npeo6paaceHna  TocnoAHa  (6  aBrycTa), 
YcneHna  BoropoAHAbi  (15  aBrycTa).  3Aecb  ace  noMemeHbi  necHoneHna  AJia  ot- 
AejibHbix  AHen,  CBtf3aHHbix  c  nacxajibHbiM  uhxjiom, — b  U,BeTOHocHyio  HeAejno, 
HeAejno  cbhtoto  cDoMbi,  HeAemo  CBaTbix  MnpoHocnu  n  t.a.  necHoneHna 
npeACTaBJieHbi  rnaBHbiM  o6pa30M  3axjnoHHTejn>HbiMn  xaTaBacnaMn  Bcex  (3a 
HCXjnoHeHneM  BTopon)  neceH  xaHOHOB.  B  C6opHnxax  ByxoBHHen  3tot  pa3Aen 
cjieAOBaji  3a  BceB03M0)XHbiMH  anoxpn^aMn — TaxnMn,  xax  EnncTOJina  Ab- 
rapa  Aapa,  HyAO  o  cbhtom  y6pyce,  Cxa3aHne  o  PoacAecTBe  BoropoAHAbi.  B 
MojinTBeHHHxe-COopHHxe  1597  r.  Bcex  sthx  anoxpn(})OB  HeT. 

B  C6opHHxax  ByxoBnnen  necHoneHna  BcejieTHnx  npa3AHnxoB  npeA- 
CTaBJieHbi  HecpaBHeHHO  nojiHee,  next  b  H3AaHnn  1597  r.  TaM,  HanpnMep,  ecTb 
cnaBbi  n  xaTaBacnn  b  aecTb  HoaHHa  BorocjioBa  (26  ceHTaOpa),  anocTOJia 
OoMbi  (6  oxTa6pa),  cbbtoh  napacxeBbi  (14  oxTa6pa),  anocTOJia  Jlyxn  (18  ox- 
Ta6pa),  BejiHXOMyneHHxa  /JnMHTpna  (26  oxTa6pa)  n  mhothx  Apyrnx  CBaTbix, 
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naMHTb  KOTopbix  b  MonHTBeHHHKe-C6opHHKe  1597  r.  He  OTMeneHa. 

O/iHaKO  b  HHTepecyiomeM  Hac  H3AaHHH  ecTb  TeKCTbi,  KOTopbix  b  C6opHHKax 
1536,  1547  h  1560  rr.  HeT.  3to  npe^KAe  Bcero  CBeTHjibHbi  Bjia^biHHbiM 
npa3^HHKaM  (ji.  132  06. — 134  06.),  npeAHa3HaHeHHbie  rjm  HcnojiHeHna 
Ha  Po>KnecTBO,  EoroflBjieHHe,  CpeTeHHe,  EjiaroBemeHHe,  npeo6pa>KeHHe, 
Po>K^ecTBo  h  YcneHHe  Eoroponmjbi,  Bo3ABH>KeHHe  necTHoro  KpecTa.  B 
OT^ejibHbiH  pa3^eji  BbiAejieHbi  CBeTHjibHbi,  KOTopbie  noioTca  ot  BejiHKoro 
noHeHejibHHKa  ao  HflTHAecaTHHAbi  (ji.  134  06.— 136). 

BocxpecHbie  6oropoAHHHbi  ajia  BOCbMH  macoB  (ji.  136  06. — 140  06.)  onaTb- 
TaKH  BOCXO^aT  K  CGopHHKaM  ByKOBHHeil. 

Ha  nocjieaHHX  CTpaHHuax  H3AaHHa  1597  r.  Mbi  HaxoAHM  TeKCTbi 
pa3Hbix  mojihtb,  hto  co6ctbchho  h  no3BOjiHJio  H.  H.  KapaTaeBy  H 
ApyrHM  aBTOpaM  Ha3biBaTb  HHTepecyiomHH  Hac  cOopHHK  Mojihtbch- 
hhkom  hjih  Mojihtbocjiobom.  3accb  noMemeHbi  'Mojihtbh  rji[aroji]iBMie  no 
M[o]ji[e]6Hoy  nptc[Be] Tie  6[oropoAH]Ae’  (ji.  141  06.),  ‘H>Ke  Bb  c[Be]Tbixb 
w[T]ua  Hauiero  IwaHHa  3JiaTycTaro.  M[o]ji[H]TBbi  hhcjiom,  ka  (24)’  (ji.  143), 
‘MojiHTBa  Ha  6pame  rpo3Abne’  (T.e.  MOJiHTBa,  HHTaeMaa  bo  BpeMfl  c6opa 
BHHorpaAa)  (ji.  145),  ‘M[o]ji  M  TBa,  Ha  neTH,  bhho  KHckjio’  (ji.  145  06.), 
‘M[o]ji[H]TBa,  Haat  cbcoyAOMb  wcKBpbHiHHMce’  (ji.  147)  h  apyrne. 

3aBepmaioT  H3AaHHe  1597  r.  ‘XepoyBHKa.  rpbHbCKbf  (ho  b  khphjijiobckoh 
TpaHCKpHnnHH)  h  ‘/Jpoyra  xepoyBHKa  cpbGcica1  (ji.  147  06. — 148  06.).  Ha 
jiHCTe  149  06.  HanenaTaHa  KHpnjijiOBCKaa  a36yxa,  3HaKOMainaa  HHTaTejieii 

TaiOKe  H  C  HHCJIOBbIMH  3HaHeHHHMH  KHpHJIJIOBCKHX  6yKB. 

nocjieAHHe  a Ba  jiHCTa  khhth  3aHBTbi  nocjiecjioBHeM,  KOTopoe  nyGjiHKO- 
BajiH  B.  C.  Kapan^HH,  H.  n.  KapaTaeB  h  JI.  Ctohhobhh.  KapaTaeB  c^ejiaji 
3to  c  MaKCHMajibHbiM  npH6jiH)KeHHeM  k  opnrHHajiy,  coxpaHaa  HaacTpOHHbie 
3HaKH  h  coKpameHHH  noA  THTJiaMH.  JI.  Ctohhobhh  pacKpbmaji  coKpameHHa  h 
BbinycTHJi  HexoTopbie  cjioBa.  Mbi  BocnpoH3BOAHM  3ziecb  tckct  nocjiecjiOBHH, 
coxpaHaH  npaBonncaHHe  h  nyHKTyaijHio  opnrHHajia,  ho  pacicpbiBafl  coKpa- 
ineHHa  b  npjiMbix  CKo6Kax.  AKneHTyauHio  opHnmajia  Mbi  onycxaeM. 

H3BOJiiBHieMb  w[T]na.  cbnociifemeHieMb  c[bi]Ha.  h  cbBpbuieHi’eMb 
c[Be]T[a]ro  A[y]xa.  H>Ke  wt  HeObiTia  cjiobom  npHBtAiH  Bbcanbcicaa. 
a3b  CMeptmH  iroyMeHb  cTe(})aHb  IepOMOHaxb  wt  xpaMa  npt- 
H[H]cTie  6[oropOHH]ue.  wthhctbom  )Ke  wt  nainpoBHKb.  6[or]oy 
nocntuibCTBoyioinoy  mh  cbmicaxb.  ci‘e  H[y]uiecn[a]cHi'e  KHHrbi. 

Bb  hhx  >Ke  cbnHcaxoM  BbKpaTue  H3Jio^ceme  w  6[o]>KbCTBoy.  h 
CHHa^apb  6e3  Tponapnx.  h  cjioy>K6oy  BbCKp[e]ceHHia.  cb  nacwBH  h 
naHaneio.  h  naHariio  npt3  Bbce  jAto.  h  napaKjiH[c]  6[otopoah]hh. 
h  Tponape  no  HenopoHHaxb.  h  Tponape  BbCKp[e]cHe,  h. 
6o[ropoaHHHbi].  nnaKOH.  h  Tponape,  h.  6o[i  opoAHHHbi].  h, 
ko  [h]  A[aKH] .  npt3  HeA[e]jHO.  h  nocTHie.  h  CBtTHjme  npt3 
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HeA[e]jiio.  h  cjiaBe  npa3AHHxoM  Bn[a]fl[bi]HHHMb,  h  6[otopoah]ah. 

H  K  TOMOy  6 [o] r OpOAH [h] HHH  WCMHMb  rJl[a]C0B0M  Cb  HeKOJIHKO 
M  [O]  Jl[n]TBb. 

Cb  6ji[aro]c[jio]BemeMb  r[ocnoAH]Ha  iroyMeHa  CTecj)aHa  epoMo- 
Haxa.  TpoyAHxce  w  ceMb.  a3b  rptuiHH  h  MbHimn  Bb  HHonex  epoMo- 
Haxb  caBa  wt  MOHacrapa  AenaHH.  M[o]jnoce  h  M[H]jiHcezrfeio.  no- 
lom'iHMb  hjih  HbToym’mMb  hah  nptnncyioiiuHMb.  ame  Goy^eTb  hto 
norptmeHO  jno6Be  x[phcto]bh  paAH  HcnpaBjiraHTe.  h  Hac  oycpbAHO 
TpoyztHBiuHxce  GjiarocjiOBHTe  a  He  KJibHeTe. 

ToMoy  CjiaBa 

x[phcto]c 

Bb  Btxbl  H  KOHHb  AMHHb 
3an[ajio] 

Ci'e  cbBpbuiHxoMb.  Bb  jAto,  >v5pe  (7105).  A  wt  poac[Ae]cTBa 
x[pHCTo]Ba  >va(J)H3  (1597).  Kpyr  c[o]jiHijoy.  xa  (21).  a  jioyHH,  m 
(18).  3JiaTO  hhcjio,  b  (2).  HHflHKTi'wHb,  i  (10).  eeMejii'e,  xa  (21). 
enaxTa,  e  (5). 

M[e]c[e]ija  Mana.  ei  (19).  A[e]Hb.  oy  OHeipex. 

In  Venetia,  Appresso  Gio.  Antonio  Rampazetto  1597  33 

HtO  3HaeM  MbI  O  JHOAHX,  TpyAHBIHHXCfl  Ha#  MoJIHTBeHHHXOM-C6opHHXOM 
1597  r.?  IIohth  HHHero.  HryMeH  CTe(})aH  CBH3aH  xopHHMH  c  HepHoropneH. 
Ero  poAHHa — nauxrpoBHHH — sto  npHMbixaioutaa  x  A^pHaraxe  MecTHOCTb 
MeacAy  ropo^aMH  EyABOH  h  BapOM.  LJepxBen,  nocBameHHbix  EoropoAHite,  Ha 
K))XHOCJiaBHHCXHX  3eMJIflX  6bIJIO  BeJIHXOe  MHOaceCTBO.  JlK)60MHp  Ctohhobhh 
b  aji(J)aBHTHOM  yxa3aTene  x  ‘CTapbiM  cep6cxHM  3anHCHM  h  HaAnHCHM’  CBH3bi- 
Ban  HMa  Cre())aHa  c  xpaMOM  EoropoAHAbi  y  Eoxh  KoTopcxoil.34  Tohhoto 
MecT OHaxoacACHHa  xpaMa  oh  He  yxa3aji  h  He  npHBeji  HHxaxnx  apryMeHTOB 
b  3aiHHTy  CBoero  MHeHHa.  C  paBHbiM  ocHOBaHHeM  mo^cho  CBH3aTb  CrecjjaHa 
c  itepxoBbio  BoropoAHAbi  Ha  ocTpoBe  Bpe3aBHHH  Ha  CxaAapcxoM  03epe  h, 
Aaace,  c  xpaMOM  PoacAecTBa  BoropoAHAbi  b  IJeTHHbcxoM  MOHacTbipe.  ‘Ot 
rpaAeuiHHAa  epOMOHaxb  Cre^aHb’  ynoMHHaeTca  b  1607  r.  cpeAH  xthtopob 
xpaMa  npecBaToil  EoropoAHAbi  b  Cjihmhhhxom  MOHacTbipe  oxoao  npecne.35 
He  HcxjnoHeHO,  hto  TpaAemHHHa’  3to  to  ace,  hto  rpaAHuiTa.  MoHacTbipb  c 
TaxHM  Ha3BaHHeM  6bm  y  Eoxh  KoTopcxoil. 

npaxTHHecxHM  HcnojiHHTejieM  bojih  CTe(j)aHa  CTaji  HepOMOHax  CaBBa  H3 
MOHacTbipa  /JenaHH.  MoHacTbipb  stot,  ocHOBaHHbiH  xopojieM  Cre([)aHOM  III 

33  MonHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK.  BeHeijHH,  1597,  ji.  150 — 151  06. 

34  Cm.:  Cmojanoeuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3anHCH  h  HaraHCH.  Beorpazi,  1905.  Kh>.  3,  c.  336,  432. 

35  TaM  >Ke.  Beorpa,n,  1902.  Kh>.  1,  c.  271. 


Venetsianskii  Kirillovskii  Molitvennik-Sbornik  1597  g.  113 

Ha  peice  EbiCTpHue  b  K)>khoh  Cep6HH,  c  aaBHHx  BpeMeH  no,imep>KHBaji  TecHbie 

CBH3H  C  HepHOrOpCKHMH  3eMJI5IMH.  Mo>KHO  npeAnOJIO>KHTb,  HTO  CaBBa - 3TO 

MOHax  c  TeM  yKQ  HMeHeM,  KOTOpbiH  b  1542  r.  nepenHcan  C6opHHK,  Haxo^a- 
mHHCH  Hbme  b  XHjiaH/iapcKOM  MOHacTbipe  Ha  A(j)OHe.36  B  pyiconHCHOM  EBaH- 
rejiHH,  coxpaHHBiiiHMCfl  b  6H6jiHOTeKe  MOHacTbipa  /JenaHH,  ecTb  3anncb  ot  2 
Maa  1565  r.  o  noKynxe  jryra.  B  3anncH  ynoMAHyT  ‘ot  MOHacTHpa  ot  /JenaHb 
CaBa  HepoMOHax’.37 

llocjie^HHM,  KTO  ynOMflHyT  B  nOCJieCJIOBHH  M0JIHJITBeHHHKa-C60pHHKa 
1597  r.,  6hji  THnorpa(j)  /IpKOBaHHH  Ahtohho  PaMnaijeTTO,  hma  ko- 
Toporo  npHBezieHo  b  jiaraHCKOH  TpaHCKpHmjHH.  CeMba  PaxinaueTTO  3a- 
HHMajiacb  H3xiaTejibCKOH  ^e^TejibHOCTbio  b  BeHeiiHH  c  1540-x  rr.  OcHOBa- 
Teab  H3aaTejibCKO-THnorpa())CKOH  (j>HpMbi  OpaHHecKO  PaMnauerro  Tpy^HJica 
BnjiOTb  ro  1576  r.  nenaTaji  oh  Ha  HTajibHHCKOM,  HcnaHCKOM  h  jiaTHHCKOM 
«3biKax.  Cpe^H  ero  H3aaHHH— pbiuapcKaa  no3Ma  JlyxiOBHKO  Aphocto  ‘Elenc- 
TOBbiH  PojuiaH^’  (1554  r.),  ‘EyKOJiHKH’  h  Tcopthkh’  apeBHepHMCKoro  noaTa 
Ily6jiHfl  BeprHjiHH  MapOHa  (1555  r.),  ‘O/jHccea’  ToMepa  Ha  HcnaHCKOM  JBbiice 
(1567  r.).  Bee  3th  H3£aHHH  BbinymeHbi  b  ManoM  (j)opMaTe— b  BocbMyio  jxomo 
JIHCTa. 

OpaHHeCKO  3aB5I3aJI  CBH3H  C  KOKHOCJiaBflHCKHMH  3eMJI$lMH.  B  1572  T.  OH 
H3flaji  KHHry  AHTyHa  BpaHHHna  (1504 — 1573),  ypo^ceHua  ropo^a  UlH6eHHKa, 
CTaBUierO  KOpOJieBCKHM  HaMeCTHHKOM  H  npHMaCOM  BeHTpHH.38  no  JIHTepa- 
TypHbiM  ^aHHbiM  H3BecTeH  HanenaTaHHbm  OpaHHecxo  b  1573  r.  xopBaTCKHH 
Mnccaji. 

nocjie  CMepTH  OpaHnecKO  bo  rjiaBe  H3,zjaTejibCKoro  ^oMa  CTaji  /Jaco- 
BaHHH  Ahtohho  PaxmaijeTTO,  pa6oTaBUJHH  b  1583 — 1607  rr.39  KoMMep- 
necKHH  xapaKTep  H3^aTejibCTBa  npH  hcm  ycHjiHjicfl.  /IpKOBaHHH  3a  xopomee 
B03Harpa>KAeHHe  BbinycKaji  ocj)HLiHajibHbie  H3/jaHHH  BeHeijHaHCKoro  CeHaTa. 
YKpenjiHJi  oh  cbh3h  h  co  cjiaB^HCKOH  flajiMaijHeH,  BbinycTHB  b  1586  r.  Ha  xop- 
BaTCKOM  a3biKe  nocTHjijiy  h  EBaHTejiHe.40  B  ero  H3^aTejibCKOM  penepTyape 
6biJiH  h  Apyrne  xopBaTCKHe  khhth,  HanpHMep,  ‘BoroaioGHbie  pa3MbimjieHH5f 
MaTBea  flepKOBHHa,  Bbime^uiHe  b  1582  r.41 

KoMMepnecKHe  coo6pa>KeHH5i  bh^hmo  pyKOBOflHJiH  /IpKOBaHHH  PaMnaueTTO 
h  Tor^a,  Kor^a  oh  npHoGpeji  KHpHJiJioBCKHe  mpH(})Tbi  (hjth  hx  MaTpHijbi) 

36  Cm.:  Eozdanoeuh  JJ.  KaTajior  hHpHJTCKHX  pyKonnca  MaHacTHpa  XnjiaH,aapa.  Beorpa^,  1978, 
c.  185. 

3'  Cm.:  Cmojanoeuh  Jb.  CrapH  cpncKH  3anwcH  h  HaTnHCH.  CpeMCKe  KapjioBijH,  1923,  Kit.  4, 
c.  64. 

38  Cm.:  Vrancic  A.,  Oratio,  qua  nomine  ordinum  ac  statuum  regni  Hungarici  Rudolphum  archi  .  .  . 
(Venetiis,  1572). 

39  Cm.:  Borsa  G.,  Ciavis  Typographorum  Librariorumque  Italiae  1465-1600  (Budapest,  1980),  p. 
270. 

40  Cm.:  Postvle  i  evagelya  po  sfe  godischie  Hrvatskim  yazikom  stumacena  . .  .  (Venecia,  1586). 

41  Cm.:  Jerkovic  M.,  Bogoljubna  razmisljanja  (Mletzi,  1582). 
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THnorpa(j)HH  BoKH^apa  h  Bhhchho  ByKOBHHeH.  C  hx  noMombio  oh  HanenaTaji 
OnHCaHHblH  B  3TOH  CTaTbe  MHHHaTIOpHblH  MojlHTBeHHHK-C6opHHK  1597  I\,  3. 
TaioKe  ziBa,  a  mo>kct  6biTb  h  TpH  H3aaHHfl  EyKBapa  (A36yKH),  BbiineaiiiHx  b 
CBeT  b  Mae  1597  r.  W  3th  H3^aHHa  CB5i3aHbi  c  HMeHaMH  roTOBHBiimx  hx  k 
nenaTH  CTe(j)aHa  h  CaBBbi.42 


42  Cm.:  CmojaHoeuh  Jb.  npHH03H  Ha  6H6jiHorpa(j)HjH  CTapwx  cpncKHX  uiTaMnaHHX  KH>Hra. — 
r Jiac  Cpncxe  KpajteBCKe  AicaaeMHje.  /Jpyra  pa3pea.  1903,  T.  66,  Kh>.  41,  c.  22 — 24;  Kujoeuh 
M.  ripBH  cpncKH  6yKBap. — EH6jiHOTeKap.  Eeorpa^,  1952,  Cb.  3 — 4,  c.  97 — 108.  FIpBH  cpncKH 
6yKBap  hhokb  CaBe.  BeHeunja,  1597.  Eeorpaa,  1991. 
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Marguerite  Studemeister,  Bookplates  and  their  Owners  in  Imperial  Russia. 
Tenafly,  N.Y.,  Hermitage,  1991.  220  pp.  Illustrations. 

KHHra  M.  CTyAeMaitcTep,  ^KCJiHbpHCbi  h  KHHacHbie  3HaKH  b  HMnepaTop- 
ckoh  Pocchh’ — nepBoe  Hanbo-nee  nojiHoe  HCCJieAOBaHHe  noAobHoro  poAa,  H3- 
AaHHoe  3a  pybeacoM.  Abtop  obpaTHjica  k  cobpaHHaM  paAa  aMepHKaHCKHx 
OnOjiHOTeK,  a  hmchho  the  holdings  of  the  Stanford  University  Libraries  and 
the  Library  and  Archives  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace. 

PhbpaHHaa  aBTopoM  TeMa  HaHMeHee  H3yneHa  b  coBpeMeHHOH  AHTepaType. 
B  coBeTCKoe  BpeMa  paA  neT  oHa  BOBce  6biJia  3aicpbiTa  c  1920-x  toaob  (cm. 
nocjieAHHe  pa6o™  A.  K.  CoKOJiOBCKoro  h  y.  C.  HBacKa).  B  1980-x  ro- 
Aax  noaBHJica  paA  CTaTen  no  AaHHon  TeMe  3a  pybeacoM  (cm.  pabora  But¬ 
ler,  W.  E.,  Pavlova,  Zh.).  /JaHHaa  craTba  MoaceT  6biTb  obobmatomeH  n  no- 
TOMy  6ojiee  3HaHHMOH.  Abtop  ee  npoaHajiH3HpOBaji  nonra  300  pa3HOBHA- 
HOCTen  pyCCKHX  KHHaCHbIX  3HaKOB  h  191  HaHMeHOBaHHe  H3  HHX  BBeJI  B  HayH- 
HblH  o6opOT,  COnpOBOAHB  HJIJIIOCTpaAHK)  KaaCAOTO  H3  HHX  nOApo6HbIM,  a 
3anacTyio  HcnepnbiBaioutHM  KOMMeHTapneM.  M.  CTyAeMahcTep  CHCTeMa- 
TH3HpOBajia  Bee  KHHacHbie  3HaKH  KOHua  XVIII  Hanajia  XX  bckob  no  rpyn- 
naM,  oTBeAa  KaacAOMy  H3  pa3AejiOB  OTAejibHyto  maBy.  Oahhm  H3  oneBHAHbix 
Aoctohhctb  ee  paboTbi  cneAyeT  CHHTaTb  nepBOKjiaccHbiH  annapaT:  Hcnepnbi- 
Baiontyio  6H6jiHorpa(})HK),  hmchhoh  yKa3aTejib,  a  TaKace  nponne  npnjioaceHHa 
h  npHMeHaHHH.  Cbo6oaho  BnaAea  MaTepHajiOM,  CTyAeMaiicTep  yAajiocb  Ha 
nacTHOM  npHMepe  npocjieAHTb  pa3BHTHe  pyccKoro  3KCJin6pHca  o3HaneHHoro 
nepHOAa,  noAaepKHyB  Hanbonee  apKHe  ero  ocoGchhocth  h  yTOHHHB  uejibin 
paA  paHee  He  3aMeneHHbix  HCCJieAOBaTejiaMH  AeTajieii.  Tax,  HanpHMep,  Bnep- 
Bbie  BBeASHbi  b  obopOT  CBeAeHna  o  AaTax  co3AaHHa  HMnepaTopCKHx  tkcjth- 
bpncoB  KOHita  XIX  Hanajia  XX  bb.  KaacAbin  H3  3HaKOB  b  aHHOTaijHH  HMeeT, 
nOMHMO  CAybjinpOBaHHblX  H3  pa3JTHHHbIX  enpaBOHHHKOB,  HOBbie  CBeAeHHa 
O  XynO>KHHKaX-C03AaTeJiaX  3KCAHbpHCOB  H  O  BJiaAeJIbltaX  KHHaCHbIX  3HaKOB. 
Abtop  3HaKOMHT  HHTaTejia  c  HCTopHorpa(j)HeH  Bonpoca,  obbacHaeT  Han- 
bojiee  cnoacHbie  TepMHHbi  h  noHaTHa.  CyutecTByeT  HeMajio  paboT  no  jxau- 
hoh  TeMe,  ho  He  xaacnaa  H3  hhx  MoaceT  CTaTb  panoM  c  HccneAOBaHHeM  M. 
CTyAeMaiicTep.  Flo  rjiybHHe  H3yneHHa  MaTepnajia  3to  HaHbojiee  3HanHMaa  h 
neHHaa  KHHra.  ^Cajtb,  hto  aBTOp  orpaHHHHji  cboio  3aAany  paMKaMH  TOJibKo 
AOCTynHoro  eMy  MaTepnajia.  Moamo  c  yBepeHHOCTbto  npeAnonoacHTb,  hto 
eme  He  Mano  pocchhckhx  H3AaHHH  c  3KCJiHbpHcaMH  pyccKHx  bnbjiHOTeK  Ha 
hx  (J)op3aHax  xpaHHTca  b  3arpaHHHHbix  cobpaHHax.  ^ajibHeiiLuee  CTOJib  ace 
npo(j)eccHOHajibHoe  H3yneHHe  noAobHoro  MaTepnajia  motjio  bbi  CTaTb  b 
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6yxtymeivi  (J)yH^aMeHTajibHbiM  HccjieAOBaHHeM  o  6biTOBaHHH  pyccKoro  skc- 
jiH6pnca  BHe  Pocchh.  3Ta  3aAana,  Ha  Ham  B3rji5m,  BnojiHe  no#  cnjiy  aBTopy 
AaHHoil  pa6oTbi. 

V.  I.  Fedorova  The  Hermitage ,  St  Petersburg 


Soviet  Studies  Guide ,  edited  by  Tania  Konn.  Area  Studies  Guides,  1 .  London, 
etc.,  Bowker-Saur,  1992.  xvi,  237  pp.  Author  and  title  index.  £35.00. 

Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  field  is  undergoing  review  and  re-evaluation, 
this  volume  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  useful  contribution.  Its  ten  chapters 
are  written  by  eminent  scholars  from  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Australia. 
Each  chapter  consists  of  a  critical  essay  accompanied  by  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography  of  between  approximately  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  items. 
The  emphasis  is  on  secondary  works  in  the  social  sciences  written  in  English 
and  published  over  the  last  decade. 

The  organization  of  the  material  is  fairly  conventional.  The  first  chapter, 
entitled  ‘Land,  Environment  and  People’,  is  the  longest,  perhaps  because  of 
the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  field.  Chauncy  Harris  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  summarizing  a  daunting  array  of  material  embraced  by  the  burgeoning 
field  of  Geography.  He  compares  Western  scholarship  in  the  field  with  Soviet 
scholarship.  His  coverage  includes  a  discussion  of  questions  of  nationality 
as  well  as  of  physical  geography,  resources  and  the  environment,  economic 
geography,  agriculture,  fuel  and  energy,  industry,  transport,  cities,  housing  and 
planning,  historical  geography,  population  and  regional  studies.  Nationalities 
questions  are  also  covered  in  the  chapters  on  History  and  Society  and  Culture. 
While  a  separate  chapter  on  this  important  topic  may  have  been  appropriate, 
this  arrangement  highlights  approaches  taken  by  authors  in  different  sub-fields. 
Similarly,  agriculture  is  considered  both  in  Chapter  One  and  in  Chapter  Seven 
in  which  Robert  C.  Stewart  discusses  works  in  the  field  of  economics. 

The  second  chapter,  by  Robert  F.  Byrnes  on  Soviet  History,  is  comparatively 
shorter  and  narrower  in  scope.  Byrnes  writes  from  a  conservative  viewpoint, 
reviewing  the  work  of  Western  historians  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  light  of 
recent  discoveries  and  lack  of  access  to  archives  and  primary  materials. 

Terry  Cox,  in  an  essay  on  Society  and  Culture,  provides  an  overview  on  the 
development  of  Soviet  sociology  since  the  1960s  and  its  role  in  perestroika.  He 
outlines  the  evolution  of  Western  theories  on  Soviet  society.  Stephen  White 
(Government  and  Politics)  and  Margot  Light  (International  Relations)  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  vein,  highlighting  trends  in  the  literature  and  changing  theoretical 
foundations  of  their  own  sub-fields.  John  Erickson  (Armed  Forces)  takes  note 
of  the  generational  shift  among  scholars  and  points  out  that  interest  in  the 
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study  of  the  Soviet  military  has  increased  even  though  the  threat  is  perceived 
to  have  lessened. 

Stephen  Fortescue  (Science  and  Technology)  notes  a  lack  of  English- 
language  material  and  points  out  opportunities  for  research.  In  the  chapter 
on  sources  of  business  information,  Tania  Konn  leads  the  reader  through  a 
vast  body  of  time-sensitive  material  including  a  number  of  costly  periodi¬ 
cal  titles.  Her  practical  explanations  and  organization  of  the  material  will  be 
appreciated.  Wojciech  Zalewski’s  chapter  on  reference  sources  surveys  basic 
tools  which  provide  the  reader  with  keys  for  further  study.  The  highlight  of  this 
chapter  is  a  discussion  of  machine-readable  bibliographies  and  data  sources. 

For  obvious  reasons,  this  guide  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  useful  current 
bibliography.  Many  of  the  works  listed  in  it  have  been  republished  in  updated 
editions  or  have  simply  been  left  behind  by  history.  A  number  of  the  periodicals 
cited  have  changed  title  or  ceased  publication.  The  editor  points  out  in  the 
Introduction  that  all  the  essays  were  sent  to  the  publishers  well  before  the 
events  of  August  1991.  There  is  nevertheless  some  evidence  that  the  contents 
were  updated  in  some  minor  ways  after  that.  For  example,  on  p.  81,  in  his 
contribution  on  Government  and  Politics,  Stephen  White  notes  in  parentheses: 
‘following  the  unsuccessful  coup  of  August  1991  the  Party  was  itself  suspended 
and  its  future  in  any  form  became  uncertain’.  All  in  all,  however,  this  guide 
provides  a  succinct  retrospective,  written  from  the  vantage  point  of  Soviet  area 
studies  scholars  looking  back  on  their  field  from  the  period  just  prior  to  the 
attempted  coup  of  August  1991.  It  will  be  of  particular  value  to  new  students 
and  to  those  already  in  the  field  who  wish  to  step  back  and  review  progress 
thus  far. 

Helen  Anderson  McGill  University ,  Montreal 


Galina  V.  Mikheeva,  Istoriia  russkoi  bibliografii ,  1917-1921  gg.  (Tekushchaia 
bazisnaia  bibliografiia  neperiodicheskikh  izdanii).  Sankt-Peterburg,  1992.  393 
pp.  Indexes. 

Dr  Mikheeva  rewrites  the  history  of  a  singular  period  in  the  development  of 
Russian  bibliography.  She  does  so  on  the  basis  of  archival  materials  previously 
not  utilized  and  prolific  published  documents  and  literature.  Her  sources  are 
delineated  in  an  introductory  essay.  The  book  was  preceded  and  amended  by 
her  articles  published  in  Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (Leningrad,  [Publichnaia 
biblioteka],  1990),  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia  (1,  1991),  Solanus  (6,  1992),  Biblio¬ 
grafiia  (3-4,  1992)  and  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy  (64,  1992).  This  review 
can  touch  only  on  a  few  crucial  points. 

The  author’s  concept  does  not  stop  at  the  threshold  of  the  Russian  Book 
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Chamber  (RBC),  but  moves  into  new  territory  of  primary  ( [bazisnaia )  biblio¬ 
graphic  registration  of  local  ( mestnye ),  regional  (regional' nye)  as  well  as  White 
Army  (belogvardeiskie)  and  emigre  publications.  Even  retrospective  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  those  which  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of  current  registration,  are  not 
forgotten. 

The  ideological  climate  of  the  RBC,  traditionally  placed  within  the  Soviet 
context,  receives  a  new  dimension.  Mikheeva  shows  that  the  Book  Cham¬ 
ber  was  founded  (on  27  April  1917)  as  one  of  the  democratic  institutions 
established  after  the  February  Revolution.  Its  director,  S.  A.  Vengerov,  delin¬ 
eated  its  theoretical  and  operational  principles  prior  to  the  October  Revolution 
and  during  his  term,  until  1920,  implemented  them.  This  introduces  a  new 
chronology,  an  era  stretching  from  February  1917  to  June  1920  in  which  the 
October  Revolution  is  not  a  turning-point.  Interestingly,  in  November  1917 
Lunacharskii  approved  the  activities  of  the  RBC,  despite  the  hostile  attitude  of 
its  members  towards  the  new  regime.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  sessions  (27  Oc¬ 
tober,  22  November  and  3  December  1917)  the  RBC  rejected  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  but  undertook  its  activities  as  a  contribution  to  Russian 
culture.  Among  the  continuing  features  characteristic  for  the  entire  era  were: 
improvements  in  standards  for  inclusiveness  and  bibliographic  description  in 
Knizhnaia  letopis ',  calls  for  enforcement  of  the  law  on  legal  deposit,  and  the 
direct  appointment  of  individuals  in  the  provinces,  bypassing  the  mostly  neg¬ 
ligent  bureaucrats.  Although  the  RBC’s  success  was  limited  due  to  adverse 
political  and  economic  circumstances,  the  number  of  items  registered  grew 
from  year  to  year.  The  breaking-point  came  with  the  Decree  on  Bibliography 
of  30  June  1920  which  transferred  the  RBC  to  Moscow,  changed  its  lead¬ 
ership  and  its  status  (to  that  of  a  governmental  agency)  and  thus  limited  its 
prior  independence.  Mikheeva  analyses  the  process  which  led  to  this  decision 
and  comments  on  its  negative  consequences  for  the  ideology,  organization 
and  efficiency  of  bibliographic  work.  The  RBC’s  Moscow  period  (from  the 
end  of  1920  to  1921)  is  characterized  by  reorganizations,  operational  decline, 
disregard  for  Vengerov’s  principles  and  achievements,  and  sovietization,  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  6  June  1922  decree;  once  more  in  Russian  history, 
national  registration  was  linked  with  censorship. 

Mikheeva’s  rigorous  adherence  to  sources  results  in  a  primarily  legal  and 
administrative  history,  while  interpretative  views  are  modest.  The  discussion 
of  political  and  ideological  pressures,  censorship,  various  behind-the-scenes 
manipulations  and  institutional  administrative  structures  is  subdued.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  relationships  between  bibliographers,  publishers  and  book  dealers 
could  have  enriched  the  narration  by  providing  some  qualitative  assessment  of 
materials  which  found  their  way  into  Knizhnaia  letopis  or  were  omitted.  Such 
an  evaluation  may  have  to  wait,  however,  until  a  revised  history  of  publishing, 
especially  private,  is  written. 
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The  book  contains  very  useful  appendices:  key  documents;  the  scheme  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  RBC;  a  chronological  layout  of  Knizhnaia  letopis  from  February 
1917  to  September  1920;  local  and  regional  offices  of  the  RBC;  the  business 
trips  of  RBC  officers;  brief  biographies  of  leading  activists  of  basic  biblio¬ 
graphic  registration;  a  chronology  of  major  events;  and  a  name  index.  Ex¬ 
tensive  summaries  of  theoretical  post- World  War  II  disputes  about  mestnaia 
versus  kraevedcheskaia  and  current  versus  retrospective  bibliiographies  in  the 
last  chapters  could  have  been  omitted.  The  inclusion  of  such  regions  as  the 
Ukraine  and  Turkestan  stretches  the  limitations  set  out  in  the  title  ( russkoi ) 
or  requires  broader  justification.  Detailed  subdivisions  within  chapters  could 
have  enhanced  the  reading,  which  is  quite  tiring  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
factual  data  and  mimeographed  print. 

The  study  implies  a  tragic  loss  of  unrecoverable  and  unrecorded  publica¬ 
tions.  More  importantly,  the  work  alludes  to  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  a  group 
of  seasoned  Russian  intellectuals  who  found  a  refuge  under  the  wing  of  the 
RBC.  Dr  Mikheeva  must  be  congratulated  for  her  remarkable  epoch-making 
research. 

Wojciech  Zalewski  Stanford  University 


Books  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union:  Past  and  Present ,  edited  by  Miranda 
Beaven  Remnek.  Publishing,  Bibliography,  Libraries,  and  Archives  in  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  3.  Wiesbaden,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1991.  x,  276  pp.  Bib¬ 
liographies.  Index.  DM  112.00. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  book,  both  for  those  with  a  general  interest  in  book 
studies  and  for  those  with  a  professional  or  research  interest  in  the  history 
and  practice  of  knigovedenie  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  editor  rightly 
draws  attention  in  her  preface  to  the  fact  that  no  such  survey  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  book  form  in  English.  The  volume  has  been  conceived  as  a  series  of 
summaries,  primarily  historical  in  approach,  of  the  topics  it  covers.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  update  the  information  in  it  beyond  the  early  1980s  (wisely, 
one  feels,  since  any  such  attempt  would  be  akin  to  shooting  at  a  moving  tar¬ 
get).  To  emphasise  the  introductory  nature  of  the  essays,  each  is  followed  by  a 
‘further  reading’  section,  most  of  whose  references  are  helpfully  annotated. 

The  opening  section  deals  with  the  history  of  publishing:  Miranda  Beaven 
Remnek’s  chapter  outlines  developments  from  Kievan  times  up  to  1917,  while 
Gregory  Walker  covers  the  Soviet  period  (even  permitting  himself  to  stray 
briefly  beyond  the  early  1980s  with  a  postscript  referring  to  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  issues  in  publishing  under  glasnost  and  perestroika).  As  in  later  sections 
of  the  book,  thorough  factual  coverage  backed  by  statistical  tabulations  (the 
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latter  necessarily  tentative  in  some  cases)  is  interspersed  with  illuminating  ob¬ 
servations  and  occasionally  surprising  revelations.  For  instance,  in  discussing 
Catherine  the  Great  and  Novikov,  Remnek  remarks  that  ‘market  tastes  for 
lighter  literature  were  not  being  met  as  long  as  the  government  retained  con¬ 
trol  over  publishing’  (p.  21) — a  comment  equally  applicable  to  the  Soviet  era. 
Two  surprising  points  to  emerge  from  Walker’s  survey  were  that  ‘the  first  So¬ 
viet  publishing-house  intended  exclusively  to  produce  books  for  foreign  readers 
was  established  ...  to  serve  foreign  workers  in  the  USSR’  (p.  72),  and  that 
‘a  smaller  proportion  of  the  USSR’s  book  production  remains  unsold  than  is 
usual  in  either  the  USA  or  Great  Britain’  (p.  87). 

Fran^oise  de  Bonnieres  provides  a  concise  history  of  libraries  in  pre¬ 
revolutionary  Russia,  clearly  identifying  the  different  types  of  library  and  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  relatively  late  development  of  university  libraries  in  Russia 
when  compared  to  most  other  European  countries.  Boris  Raymond’s  essay, 
‘Libraries  in  the  Soviet  Union’,  gives  a  useful  historical  survey,  which  in  itself 
would  make  a  sufficient  contribution  to  the  volume,  but  includes  a  bonus  in 
the  form  of  his  reflections  on  the  philosophical  and  ideological  underpinnings 
of  Soviet  librarianship  and  the  inheritance  of  three  separate  strands  of  library 
tradition  from  imperial  times  as  manifested  in  the  Soviet  period.  He  concludes 
by  highlighting  some  positive  aspects  of  Soviet  library  practice  (ample  funding, 
rationalization  of  services,  expanding  education  for  librarianship),  as  well  as 
negative  ones  (excessive  organisational  and  ideological  rigidity,  technological 
backwardness,  and  the  poor  pay  and  status  of  library  workers). 

David  Crowe’s  essay  on  archives  is  relatively  brief  given  that  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  the  topic  from  medieval  times  to  the  1980s,  but  perhaps  the 
extensive  English-language  publications  of  Patricia  Grimsted,  generously  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  Crowe’s  discursive  ‘further  reading’  section,  justify  the  brevity 
of  treatment  accorded  to  archives  in  the  present  volume. 

Thomas  J.  Whitby,  by  contrast,  supplies  a  lengthy  and  thorough  concluding 
survey  of  the  development  of  Russian  and  Soviet  bibliography,  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  review  of  current  Soviet  bibliographical  activity.  One  type  of 
bibliography  discussed  by  Whitby,  regional  bibliography,  is  one  of  the  few 
where  one  can  hope  for  expansion  at  a  time  when  bibliographic  activity  by 
centralized  agencies  is  likely  to  decline  sharply.  With  the  fear  of  accusations 
of  ‘bourgeois  nationalism’  no  longer  a  deterrent,  a  return  to  the  flourishing 
activity  in  the  field  of  regional  bibliography  noted  by  Whitby  in  the  half-century 
before  the  October  Revolution  would  be  a  welcome  development. 

The  book  provides  English  translations  of  Russian  titles  of  publications  and 
institutions,  and  in  general  all  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  work  is  accessible  to  readers  with  no  knowledge  of  Russian.  Some  dupli¬ 
cation  is  noticeable — for  instance,  a  small  part  of  Whitby’s  section  on  biblio¬ 
graphy  repeats  part  of  the  description  of  early  Russian  libraries  in  Frangoise 
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de  Bonnieres’s  section.  However,  since  each  section  of  the  book  is  a  useful 
reference  tool  in  its  own  right,  such  duplication  seems  a  price  worth  paying  to 
achieve  a  thorough  review  in  each  section.  The  only  regrettable  omission  from 
this  carefully  edited  and  attractively  laid-out  book  is  a  note  on  the  contributors, 
who  have  done  a  great  service  by  sharing  their  specialized  knowledge  with  a 
wider  audience. 

Ray  Scrivens  Cambridge  University  Library 


Susan  Compton,  Russian  Avant-Garde  Books  1917-34.  London,  The  British 
Library,  1992.  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Illustrations.  Index.  £20.00. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book  can  be  seen  as  a  sequel  to  Susan  Compton’s 
The  World  Backwards:  Russian  Futurist  Books  1912-16  (London,  1978).  As 
she  did  in  the  earlier  volume,  the  author  here  draws  on  the  British  Library’s 
extensive  collection  of  rare  Russian  books  in  order  to  produce  a  history  of 
Russian  book  design  in  an  important  era — in  this  case  the  1920s. 

Russian  art  and  architecture  of  the  period  1917-34  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  important  studies  in  recent  years,  and  Compton’s  fine  work  may 
be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature.  Because  books  are  written 
on  the  most  diverse  of  subjects,  book  design  as  an  art  form  touches  on  many 
other  branches  of  the  arts,  and  Compton  includes  interesting  chapters  on 
theatre  books  and  on  utopian  ideas  in  art  and  architecture  as  reflected  in  the 
design  of  books  and  journals  on  the  subject. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  ‘The  1920s  and  1930s:  An  Introduction’,  seeks  to 
place  the  subject  of  book  design  in  the  broader  context  of  the  arts  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to  the  imposition  of  Socialist  Realism. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  extensively  treated  in  the  past,  and  Compton’s 
coverage  of  it  is  in  no  way  innovative,  but  her  book  will  be  read  by  the  specialist 
and  the  general  reader  alike,  and  for  the  latter  an  introductory  chapter  is  clearly 
necessary.  The  remaining  four  chapters  tackle  different  aspects  of  design  and 
are  both  informative  and  engagingly  written.  The  secondary  literature  cited  is 
restricted  to  items  in  English,  and  in  that  sense  Compton’s  book  leans  heavily 
on  earlier  work,  although  it  adds  a  dimension  to  our  understanding  of  the  art  of 
the  1920s  by  applying  the  fruits  of  previous  scholarship  to  a  wonderful  corpus 
of  primary  material. 

I  expect  to  return  to  this  book  from  time  to  time,  both  to  re-read  sections  of 
Susan  Compton’s  text  and  to  browse  through  the  ninety-eight  superb  black- 
and-white  and  colour  illustrations. 


Robert  Russell 


University  of  Sheffield 
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Iosif  E.  Barenbaum,  Geschichte  des  Buchhandels  in  Russland  und  der  Sowjetunion 
[History  of  the  Book  Trade  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union].  Geschichte 
des  Buchhandels,  Bd.  IV.  Wiesbaden,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1991.  Bibliography. 
Indexes,  x,  249  pp.  ISBN  3  447  02998  6. 

This  book  offers  both  more  and  less  than  its  title  suggests.  More,  because  it  is 
very  much  a  history  of  Russian  and  Soviet  publishing  (izdatel' skoe  delo )  as  well 
as  of  the  book  trade  ( knizhnaia  torgovlia )  in  the  narrower  sense  of  bookselling. 
Less,  because  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  as  a  piece  of  historical  writing. 
Its  preparation  has  evidently  been  a  lengthy  process.  Professor  Barenbaum 
completed  the  manuscript,  we  are  told,  in  the  spring  of  1989,  but  he  takes  the 
history  only  to  1982,  with  a  very  short  ‘Nachbemerkung’  to  deal  with  later 
developments.  Although  no  connection  is  stated  here,  a  comparison  with  the 
author’s  Istoriia  knigi  (Izd.  2-e,  Moscow,  1984)  shows  that  the  present  work 
draws  quite  heavily  on  the  text  of  the  latter,  although  a  good  deal  of  new  and 
revised  material  also  appears,  especially  relating  to  the  book  trade  as  distinct 
from  publishing. 

To  take  its  undoubted  merits  first,  the  book  is  clearly  and  systematically 
organized,  with  chapters  covering  periods  from  the  medieval  era  to  1941-82. 
It  is  chronologically  well  balanced,  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  length 
devoted  to  publishing  and  bookselling  in  the  Russian  Empire  before  1917. 
Moreover,  this  is  far  from  being  a  purely  institutional  or  economic  history.  It 
is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  book  that  each  chapter  gives  emphasis  to  the 
composition  of  book  production,  the  readerships  then  active,  and  the  types 
of  publication  characteristic  of  each  period.  Major  publishers  and  booksellers 
are  given  their  share  of  attention,  and  the  developing  infrastructure  of  the 
publishing  and  bookselling  world  is  described;  but  the  space  assigned  to  genres 
of  publication  and  individual  works  is  sufficient  to  convey  some  feeling  for  the 
changing  make-up  of  the  book  and  journal  market  in  Russia  and  the  USSR, 
even  if  this  results  in  some  sections  which  have  the  appearance  of  listings 
rather  than  historical  narrative.  Consultation  is  aided  by  indexes  of  names  and 
organizations,  and  a  selective  index  to  titles  of  series  etc.,  this  latter  by  their 
German  translation.  The  bibliography  and  list  of  sources  is  an  asset,  being 
extensive  (sixteen  pages),  relatively  up-to-date  (some  1988  entries)  and  with 
some  representation  of  pre-1945  and  pre-1917  titles. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism  to  say  that  a  work  reads  like  a  textbook,  which 
this  does — not  surprisingly,  considering  its  apparent  origins.  It  could  well  be 
argued  that  there  is  a  place,  in  the  German  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  English 
literature  of  the  field,  for  an  unambitious,  fact-filled,  enumerative  and  rather 
pedestrian  account,  as  much  as  for  a  more  demanding  interpretative  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  book  succeeds  even  at 
this  less  exalted  level.  It  is  now  a  period  piece. 
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It  need  not  have  mattered  very  much  that  the  historical  accounted  ended 
at  1982,  with  a  short  afterword  on  later  events,  if  the  handling  of  both  had 
been  suitably  balanced  in  content  and  judgements.  What  does  matter  is  that 
the  account — and  most  notably  that  part  of  it  dealing  with  the  Soviet  period — 
appears  to  have  been  written  throughout  with  the  intention  of  passing  through 
the  net  of  Soviet  pre-glasnost  censorship.  Indeed,  it  is  indicative  that  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  effects  of  censorship  are  regularly  dealt  with  in  every  chapter  over 
the  period  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  early  twentieth,  but  not  men¬ 
tioned  from  1917  onwards.  The  treatment  of  the  entire  Soviet  era  is  selective 
without  being  critical.  Little  is  said  of  the  control  of  publishing  by  government 
after  1917,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  leading  role  of  the  Party  in  setting  pub¬ 
lishing  policy  and  enforcing  its  observance.  The  effects  of  the  Purges  on  the 
content  and  composition  of  published  work  is  ignored.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  samizdat  phenomenon,  although  attention  is  given  to  illegal  publishing 
before  the  Revolution.  On  economic  matters,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy  and  its  consequences  for  the  book  trade  of  the  1920s,  nor  of 
the  interplay  between  economic  and  political  considerations  in  such  issues  as 
the  use  of  subsidies,  the  diversion  of  profits  or  the  role  of  book-pricing.  The 
erstwhile  official  Soviet  viewpoint  on  the  relationship  between  the  non- Russian 
peoples  and  the  Empire  or  USSR  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  afterword  (three-quarters  of  a  page)  makes  small  amends,  although  it 
is  the  only  place  where  the  reader  will  find  remarks  on  the  variety  of  published 
opinion  in  the  1920s,  on  the  strict  controls  of  the  Stalin  period  and  later,  and 
on  samizdat  and  the  advent  of  glasnost.  An  adequate  history  of  the  Russian 
book  trade  by  a  Russian  specialist  has  yet  to  be  offered  to  readers  in  a  Western 
European  language. 

Gregory  Walker  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 


Horst  Rohling,  Publikationsformen  als  verbindenes  Element  buck-  und  einzelwis- 
senschaftlicher  Forschung  an  slavischen  Beispielen.  Arbeiten  und  Bibliographien 
zum  Buch-  und  Bibliothekswesen,  9.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  etc.,  Peter  Lang,  1992. 
273  pp.  DM  29.00.  ISBN  3  631  43879  6.  ISSN  0724-5254. 

The  formidable  title  attached  to  this  collection  of  essays  and  reviews  should 
not  deter  German-speaking  bibliographers  and  Slavists  from  a  closer  acquain¬ 
tance.  Even  rendered  into  English,  it  may  take  some  effort  to  grasp  the  full 
import  of  ‘Forms  of  publication  as  a  connecting  element  between  book  stud¬ 
ies  and  individual  disciplines,  with  Slavonic  examples’.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  of  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  seventeen  essays  and  five  reviews,  even 
if  the  connecting  theme  seems  a  little  tenuous  in  places. 
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The  first  essay  addresses  the  book’s  general  theme  by  examining  the  po¬ 
tential  value  to  the  academic  Slavist  of  studying  printed  sources  better  known 
to  librarians:  bibliographies,  catalogues,  patterns  of  publishers’  output,  and 
material  on  reading  and  the  use  of  books.  Most  of  the  pieces  which  follow 
illustrate  this  approach  by  considering  the  treatment  accorded  to  a  variety 
of  topics  in  the  field  of  Slavonic  studies  by  particular  types  of  publication. 
We  have,  for  example,  ‘The  Slav  Apostles’  pupils  in  Slavonic  encyclopaedias’; 
‘German  literature  in  Kasarov’s  lexicon’;  ‘Cyril  and  Methodius  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Slav-Orthodox  journals’;  ‘Peter  I’s  abolition  of  the  Russian  Patriarchate 
in  Protestant  church  historiography  from  the  1 8th  to  the  20th  century’;  and  an 
analysis  of  the  National  Library  of  Serbia’s  Arheografski  prilozi  as  a  vehicle  for 
research  in  Slavonic  studies  based  on  manuscripts  and  the  printed  media.  A 
series  of  four  pieces  analyses  at  length  aspects  of  the  development  of  Bulgarian 
scholarship  and  science,  on  the  basis  of  dissertations  submitted  by  Bulgarians 
in  Western  European  universities.  In  a  final  jeu  d’ esprit ,  ‘Pushkin,  Goethe  and 
a  good  vintage’,  Rohling  begins  with  the  poets’  ascribing  the  high  quality  of 
the  1811  vintage  to  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  that  year,  and  works  his 
way,  helped  by  69  footnotes,  to  the  promising  assertion  that  a  research  library 
should  possess  a  wine  cellar  as  well  as  a  tea-room. 

This  is  a  collection  of  writings  which  are  informative  and  analytical,  rather 
than  controversial  or  wide-ranging.  They  focus,  with  meticulous  workman¬ 
ship,  on  highly  specific  topics,  the  ‘connecting  element’  between  which  will 
be  unfamiliar  to  those  accustomed  to  the  traditional  disciplinary  boundaries. 
All  the  same,  the  compilation  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an  effort  to 
highlight  the  contribution  which  book  studies  can  make  to  scholarship  in  the 
Slavonic  field;  and  the  question  posed  by  the  title  of  the  second  article,  ‘Does 
it  make  sense  to  print  an  author’s  collected  essays?’,  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  this  case  at  least. 

Gregory  Walker  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 


Russian  Libraries  in  Transition:  An  Anthology  of  Glasnost  Literature.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Dennis  Kimmage.  Jefferson,  North  Carolina  and  London: 
McFarland,  1992.  xvii,  214  pp.  Illustrations.  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Index. 
£33.20. 

Lenin  is  said  to  have  judged  the  cultural  level  of  a  country  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  libraries.  What  would  he  have  made  of  the  library  system  which  the 
USSR  has  passed  on  to  its  successor  states,  of  the  problems  of  the  national 
library  which  once  proudly  bore  his  name?  Radical  reconstruction  is  essential 
in  the  library  sphere,  which  was  often  accorded  great  significance  in  ideological 
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pronouncements,  but  was  in  fact  accorded  the  lowest  priority  when  it  came  to 
resources,  whether  buildings  or  equipment  or  books  or  staff. 

Kimmage  has  selected  twenty-six  articles  on  Russian  libraries  published  be¬ 
tween  1988  and  January  1991.  Most  are  by  scholars  or  journalists,  rather  than 
librarians  (a  telling  detail),  and  concentrate  on  material  of  social  and  political 
significance  rather  than  narrower  professional  issues  or  economic  problems. 
The  articles  in  the  first  section  of  the  collection  document — often  with  great 
anger  and  disgust — the  problems  of  Soviet  libraries  at  the  end  of  the  1980s, 
in  particular  the  appalling  state  of  many  major  collections.  Arkadii  Sokolov  of 
the  Leningrad  State  Institute  of  Culture  describes  the  demoralization,  apathy 
and  lack  of  initiative  of  the  library  profession  as  a  whole.  The  second  section 
concentrates  on  ideological  control  of  library  collections,  partiinost'  and  in 
particular  the  operation  of  the  spetskhrany  and  their  gradual  dismantling.  The 
third  section  looks  to  the  future.  It  includes  material  on  the  nascent  library 
associations,  the  1989  Proposals  for  the  Restructuring  of  Librarianship  in  the 
USSR  from  the  Action  Group  for  Establishing  a  Moscow  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  (but  not  those  prepared  by  the  Lenin  Library  or  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Library)  and  Sergei  Basov’s  influential  ideas  for  a  new  system  of  library  pro¬ 
vision  and  management,  on  genuinely  democratic  principles.  The  book  closes 
with  an  inspiring  article  by  G.  S.  Galiullina  on  the  links  between  information, 
libraries,  freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  book  is  (perhaps  inevitably)  stronger  on  ‘glasnost’- — criticism  of  the 
old  ways  and  their  destruction — than  on  ‘perestroika’ — the  painstaking  and 
often  undramatic  and  hesitant  process  of  creating  a  new  system.  Kimmage 
has  concentrated  on  the  positive  benefits  of  the  changes,  despite  evidence  of 
the  difficulties  the  transition  to  a  market  economy  is  creating  for  libraries  in 
maintaining  supplies  of  books,  journals  and  newspapers,  the  effects  of  galloping 
inflation,  and  library  closures  and  unemployment.  The  translations  are  good 
and  the  glossary  is  useful,  but  it  would  have  been  good  to  have  had  more 
annotations  throughout,  in  addition  to  the  essays  which  introduce  each  section. 
Fuller  information  on  the  authors  would  have  been  valuable.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  timely  book  which  deserves  to  be  read  by  anyone  interested  in  the  processes 
of  change  in  the  USSR. 


Jenny  Brine 


Robert  Gordon  University,  Aberdeen 
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WEBNET 

(World  East  European  Bibliographic  Network) 

WEBNET  is  envisaged  as  an  international  database  containing  the  catalogues 
of  the  national  and  parliamentary  libraries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  full  texts  of  relevant  laws  and  pending  legislation, 
and  the  texts  of  selected  journals  and  periodicals.  A  centralised  database  of 
references  to  the  world’s  literature  on  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  would  be  created.  This  would  involve  combining  bibliographic  infor¬ 
mation  currently  published  in  the  two  major  Western  annual  publications— the 
American  Bibliography  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies  ( ABSEES )  and  the 
European  Bibliography  of  Soviet,  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies — and  bib¬ 
liographic  records  produced  by  the  Institute  of  Scientific  Information  on  the 
Social  Sciences  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  (INION)  and  the  Ra¬ 
dio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Research  Institute.  The  databases  would  be 
available  to  governments,  media,  scholars  and  other  users  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Russia  and  the  West  through  links  between  WEBNET  and  existing  interna¬ 
tional  electronic  networks.  WEBNET  is  intended  to  provide  support  for  the 
newly  democratic  parliaments  of  Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and  other  states  in 
the  form  of  up-to-date  reference  materials. 

A  proposal  for  funding  a  pilot  study  of  WEBNET’s  technical  set-up  has  been 
prepared  by  RFE/RL’s  Information  Resources  Department  and  Information 
Services  Division.  Organisations  involved  in  the  WEBNET  effort  include  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Library  of  Hungary,  the  National  Library 
of  Poland,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Stud¬ 
ies,  the  European  Bibliography  of  Soviet,  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies, 
INION,  the  National  Council  of  Research — Pisa,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  na¬ 
tional  libraries,  the  Russian  Book  Chamber,  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board  (IREX),  RFE/RL’s  Information  Services  Division,  and  the 
RFE/RL  Research  Institute. 

Further  discussions  about  WEBNET  will  take  place  at  the  AAASS  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Honolulu  in  November  1993. 
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Is  the  Book  Alive  in  Russia  and  the  New  States? 

Report  on  a  Conference  on  Publishing  in  Eastern  Europe 

and  the  New  States 

On  9-10  March  1993,  a  conference  on  ‘Publishing  and  Book  Culture  in  Russia 
and  the  New  States:  Challenges  for  the  West’  was  held  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  Sponsored  by  The  Center  for  the  Book  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies,  and 
Pubwatch  (an  organisation  devoted  to  Western  assistance  to  the  book  sector  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  new  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union), 
the  conference  was  attended  by  editors,  librarians,  literary  agents,  publishers, 
reporters,  scholars  and  scholarly  societies,  and  representatives  of  foundations 
active  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  issues  discussed  centred  around  copyright, 
piracy,  and  the  problems  of  introducing  a  free  but  structured  publishing  system 
in  lands  where  the  authority  of  law  has  either  broken  down  or  never  had 
much  force  to  begin  with.  More  than  once  speakers  from  the  West  as  well 
as  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  noted  that  this  conference  was  one  of  the 
most  informative  they  had  ever  attended  on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
because  the  people  who  spoke  represented  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  all  were  experienced  within  their  own  fields  of  expertise  in  dealing  with  a 
very  complicated,  confusing  situation.  If  they  did  not  always  have  solutions  to 
offer,  they  at  least  helped  to  clear  the  air  as  to  exactly  what  they  were  facing 
in  their  day-to-day  operations.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  conference  dealt  with  Russia. 

The  first  session  set  the  pace  for  the  next  day  and  a  half.  The  programme 
was  introduced  by  John  Y.  Cole,  Director  of  The  Center  for  the  Book,  and 
Blair  Ruble,  Director  of  the  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies, 
both  of  whom  immediately  showed  their  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Then  Peter  Kaufman,  President  and  Executive  Director  of  Pubwatch, 
introduced  Vladimir  Stabnikov,  head  of  the  Russian  PEN  Centre  in  Moscow, 
and  Vladimir  Grigoriev,  publisher  of  Vagrius,  a  private  press,  also  in  Moscow. 
Both  men  described  the  difficulties  of  publishing  books  in  the  social,  political 
and  economic  chaos  of  present-day  Russia.  While  in  the  days  of  perestroika 
works  long  prohibited  were  finally  published,  much  of  the  fascination  with 
this  material  has  vanished,  being  replaced  by  popular  works,  much  of  it  in 
translation.  For  instance,  in  1988,  translated  works  comprised  191  titles  in 
22.4  million  copies;  in  1992,  the  numbers  were  1137  titles  in  126.9  million 
copies,  with  866  titles  covering  fiction  in  1 10.7  million  copies.  These  figures, 
in  turn,  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  problem  with  piracy,  where  people  who 
do  not  care  about  quality  in  publishing  manage  to  create  quick  translations 
of  popular  Western  authors,  paying  no  attention  to  copyright  or  royalties,  and 
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then  distribute  the  copies  to  all  takers  for  whatever  the  market  will  bear.  One 
speaker  said  that  the  translations  were  so  bad  that  the  authors’  reputations  in 
Russia  were  ruined  for  years.  The  two  speakers  also  commented  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  Russia,  now  almost  defunct,  the  lack  of  initiative  among  state 
publishers  and  printers,  the  shortage  of  paper,  and  the  high  rates  for  bank 
loans  (130-160%,  with  payment  due  in  thirty  days — an  impossible  burden 
for  a  publisher).  All  these  problems  together  also  go  far  to  explain  why  the 
publishing  output  in  Russia  alone  has  dropped  from  50,000  titles  in  1988  to 
28,000  in  1992.  Another  point  made  was  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price  of  a 
book  is  the  most  reliable  figure  for  comparative  purposes.  Once  a  book  finds 
its  way  to  the  market,  there  is  no  control  of  the  price  whatsoever.  Stabnikov 
advocated  awarding  prizes  for  works  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  authors,  and 
paying  more  attention  to  readers’  interest.  Grigoriev  called  for  more  education 
in  the  publishing  field,  advocating  work  in  American  publishing  firms  to  gain 
experience,  as  he  and  one  of  his  co-workers  had  already  done.  In  a  later  ses¬ 
sion,  Gleb  Uspenskii,  also  from  Vagrius,  described  their  method  of  training  at 
the  publishing  house  in  Moscow.  They  do  not  rely  on  any  courses  given  by  the 
state  because  they  are  run  by  old  Soviet  hands  who  cannot  shake  off  the  former 
system.  Instead,  they  look  for  students  in  Moscow  University,  especially  those 
majoring  in  languages,  and  invite  a  few  bright  people  to  work  part-time  in  the 
house,  learning  the  business  from  the  ground  up. 

With  the  background  supplied  by  Stabnikov  and  Grigoriev,  the  audience 
had  little  trouble  following  the  next  sessions,  which  included  reports  on  the 
copyright  law  in  Russia  (discussed  by  Eric  J.  Schwartz,  Office  of  the  Registrar 
of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Charles  Ellis,  John  Wiley  &  Sons  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Association  of  American  Publishers,  and  Charles 
Clark,  International  Publishers  Copyright  Council).  Vitalii  Babenko  of  Text 
Publishers,  Moscow,  spoke  on  the  problems  of  publishing  textbooks;  Dan 
Davidson,  American  Council  of  Teachers  of  Russian,  described  an  extensive 
project  in  Russia  to  involve  teachers  there  in  competitive  writing  of  textbooks 
for  use  in  the  public  school  systems;  and  Stephen  Heyneman,  The  World  Bank, 
reported  on  the  new,  more  positive  view  of  the  Bank  towards  lending  to  the 
book  sector. 

Reports  by  Davidson  and  Heyneman  were  part  of  a  larger  picture  to  emerge 
from  the  conference,  that  is,  the  number  of  ongoing  projects  that  are  devoted 
to  developments  in  Eastern  Europe.  Irene  M.  Steckler,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  (Russian  Project),  described  some  of  those  being 
sponsored  by  the  Library,  including  acquisition  programmes  in  Moscow  and 
Central  Asia,  in  subjects  such  as  music,  film  and  recorded  sound,  as  well  as 
provisions,  through  the  Soros  Foundation  Visiting  Fellows  Program,  for  librar¬ 
ians  and  information  specialists  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  new  states  to  visit 
schools  and  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Information 
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Agency  is  also  active  in  this  area  and  is  cooperating  with  other  groups  in  ways 
similar  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  William  S.  Lofquist,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  described  the  many  contacts  the  Department  maintains  through 
commercial  posts  in  the  new  independent  states  and  the  reports  and  services  it 
offers  to  Americans  who  are  or  wish  to  become  active  in  the  markets  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

James  Billington,  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  his  address  to  the  conference, 
worried  about  the  state  of  scholarly  publishing.  He  felt  it  was  falling  behind 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  from  educational  and  research  institutions  to 
support  such  work.  Edward  Kasinec,  Chief  of  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  emphasised  this  point  when  he  outlined  the 
decline  of  what  had  been  a  rich  output  in  publishing  on  the  history  of  books, 
printing,  libraries  and  manuscript  production  in  Russia,  citing  the  numerous 
works  that  had  been  produced  before  perestroika  and  comparing  them  with 
the  current  output. 

Was  the  conference  successful?  Indeed,  not  only  were  cards  exchanged,  but 
plans  were  made  for  another  meeting  in  the  near  future  to  work  on  some  of 
the  questions  raised  during  these  sessions.  This  group  was  not  an  academic  as¬ 
semblage  gathered  to  debate  the  conclusions  of  a  few  papers.  There  were  some 
very  practical  issues  involved:  advances,  production  costs,  litigation  processes, 
copyright  protection,  competitive  bidding,  market  shares,  subsidies,  coopera¬ 
tive  publishing,  and  certainly  profit  and  loss.  As  Vladimir  Grigoriev  said,  there 
are  some  1 50  million  readers  in  Russia.  How  can  the  new  publishers,  and  those 
in  the  West,  find  a  solid  path  to  these  people? 

Almost  every  speaker  had  high  praise  for  Peter  Kaufman  who  had  conceived 
of  and  done  most  of  the  preparation  for  the  conference.  Since  1990,  his  or¬ 
ganisation,  Pubwatch,  has  been  creating  seminars,  schools  and  workshops  that 
bring  together  representatives  of  the  book  world  from  both  the  West  and  the 
East  in  order  to  share  experiences,  learn  from  each  other,  and  provide  much- 
needed  advice  to  the  emerging  private  publishers  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
new  states.  Indeed,  almost  immediately  after  this  conference,  Pubwatch,  along 
with  the  Books  Program  Division  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
was  sponsoring  a  seminar  in  Moscow  on  3 1  March-2  April,  called  ‘Publishing, 
Culture  and  the  Law’,  to  be  attended  by  Russian  representatives  and  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  West.  For  more  information  about  Pubwatch,  those  interested 
can  write  to  Peter  Kaufman,  35  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10023,  fax 
212  362-5011. 

Robert  A.  Karlowich  and  Edward  Kasinec 
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22 — 24  ceHTa6p5i  b  KpacHoapcKe  b  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  GnGjiHOTeKe  hm.  B.  H. 
JleHHHa  cocTOfljiacb  HaynHaa  KOH^epeHUHH  T.  B.  K),mm  h  KpynHeHuiHe  khh>k- 
Hbie  co6paHHH  ChGhph’. 

Mmji  reHHa^HJi  BacnjibeBHHa  lO/jHHa  (1840 — 1912  rr.)  bouijio  b  hc- 
TopHK)  poccHHCKoro  GnGjiHocjmjibCTBa  Gjiaro^apfl  yHHKajibHOH  GnGjiHOTeKe, 
KOTopyio  oh  coGpaji,  h  KOTOpaa  CTajia  3aMeTHbiM  ABjieHHeM  b  KyjibTypHOH 
)kh3hh  Pocchh  Ha  pyGe>Ke  XIX  h  XX  ctojicthh. 

B  KpacHoapcKOH  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  6H6jiHOTeKe  cocpe^OToneHa  Gojibmaa 
aacTb  ocTaBinerocfl  b  oTenecTBe  poahhckoto  khh^khoto  HacjieAHfl,  HacHHTbi- 
BaiomaJi  CBbirne  8-mh  TbicflH  KHHr,  nepHO^HHecKHx  H3/jaHHH,  pyKonnceH. 

B  pa6oTe  KOH(j)epeHUHH  npHHfljiH  ynacTHe  npeACTaBHTejiH  6h6jihotckh 
Pocchhckoh  AKa^eMHH  HayK,  rriHTE  CO  PAH,  Boctohho-ChGhpckoto  h 
Xa6apoBCKoro  rocyaapcTBeHHbix  HHCTHTyTOB  KyjibTypbi,  ToMCKoro  rocy- 
^apcTBeHHoro  yHHBepcHTeTa,  HHM  KyjibTypbi  MHHHCTepcTBa  KyjibTypbi  h 
TypH3Ma  Pocchh  h  HaunoHajibHbix  GhGjihotck  (XaGapOBCK,  BapHayji,  YjiaH- 
Yxp),  apxHBOB  h  My3eeB,  PyccKOH  npaBOCJiaBHOH  U,epKBH,  noTOMKH  T.  B. 
K)£HHa. 

3a  TpH  aha  pa6oTbi  ynacTHHKH  KOH(J)epeHu,HH  npocjiyuiajiH  26  ^okjwjob  h 
coo6meHHH,  Ha  3ace^aHHjix  npHcyTCTBOBajio  CBbirne  90  nenoBeK.  nepBbie  TpH 
XlOKJiaAHHKa:  HacTOflTejib  npaBocjiaBHoro  xpaMa  K).  H.  nepcnaHOB,  ^HpeK- 
Top  U,EC  r.  KpacHoapCKa  JI.  n.  Eep/jHHKOB,  KaH/iH^aT  HCTopHnecKHx  HayK, 
npo(j)eccop  Ch6hpckoto  TexHOJiorHHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  n.  H.  MemajiKHH 
ocTaHOBHJiHCb  Ha  Bonpocax  npocBeTHTejibCKOH  ^e«TejibHOCTH  V.  B.  tO/iHHa, 
^yxoBHOH  >kh3hh  Ehhcchckoh  ryGepHHH,  paccKa3ajiH  O  KHH)KHOM  KpaCHO- 
HpcKe  BTopoii  nojioBHHbi  19  BeKa,  ch6hpckoh  nenaTH  h  6h6jihotchhom  £ejie 
Ha  pyGeiace  19—20  bckob. 

3aBe#yiomafl  OTjjejiOM  KpacHoapcKOH  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  6h6jihotckh  A. 
E.  UlHHAHHa  B  COOGmeHHH  ‘EH6jIHOTeKa  r.  B.  JO/JHHa  b  Ehhcchckom  LteH- 
TpajibHOM  KHHroxpaHHjiHme  (1920 — 1921  rr.)’  paccKa3ajia  o  cyxmGe  btopoh 
AOMauiHen  6h6jihotckh  V.  B.  lO^HHa,  KOTopaa  Gbijia  nepeaaHa  b  EHHcencKoe 
aeHTpajibHoe  KHHroxpaHHjiHme  b  1920  ro,ay.  B  HHBeHTapax  KHHroxpaHHjinma 
GnGjiHOTeKa  lOaHHa  3HanHJiacb  KaK  no^cepTBOBaHHaa  ero  HacjieAHHKaMH, 
ojmaKO,  comacHO  AOKyMeHTaM,  ‘Gbijia  npoH3BeaeHa  peKBH3Hii,H5i  GnGjiHOTeKH 
h  apxHBa  y  HacjieAHHKOB  KpynHeHuiero  pyccKoro  GHGjiHO(j)HJia\  B  Mae 
1920  rojja  b  HapKOM  nocTynHjio  3aflBjieHHe  A.  T.  lO^HHa  o  coxpaHeHHH 
peKBH3HpOBaHHOH  GHGjIHOTeKH  F.  B.  KDAHHa  B  UeJIOM  BHjne  KaK  HMeiOmeH 
ocoGyio  HayHHyio  ueHHOCTb.  B  ceHTaGpe  1920  r.  Gbijio  npHHATO  pemeHHe  o 
BbmejieHHH  GhOjihotckh  K)AHHa  b  ocoGmh  HHBeHTapb,  ho  jiyGjieTbi  b  GhG- 
jiHOTeKe  nojyie^ajiH  BbmejieHHio  H3  Hee  Ha  oGmeM  ocHOBaHHH. 
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COTpy^HHKH  KpaCHOflpCKOH  KpaeBOH  HayHHOH  GhG-JIHOTCKH  E.  B.  fleMH- 
AOBa  h  E.  H.  EHHHa  paccKa3ajiH  o  cBoen  HccjieAOBaTejibCKOH  pa6oTe  no 
H3yHeHHK>  n  HaynHOMy  onncaHHio  pyKonncen  n  cn6npHKe  IOahhckofo  (})OHAa 
KpacHOflpCKon  KpaeBon  HayHHOH  6n6jinoTeKH.  ,Z],Ba  roAa  HayHHbiH  kojuick- 
thb  6n6jinoTeKH  Be^eT  pa6oTy  no  onncaHHio  IOahhckoh  KOJUieKiinn.  B  Ha- 
CToamee  BpeMa  cocTaBJieHO  HaynHoe  onncaHne  pyKonncen  n  inecTn  H3  14-th 
OTpacneBbix  OT^ejiOB  IOahhckofo  coGpaHna,  BbinymeHbi  ABa  OTpacneBbix  Bbi- 
nycxa  nenaTHoro  KaTanora.  PaGoTa  no  onncaHHio  h  H3yHeHHio  IOahhckofo 
co6paHHii  6yAeT  npo^oiDKeHa. 

KaHAH^aT  HCTopHnecKHx  HayK,  HayHHbiH  coTpyAHHK  EhGjihotckh  PAH  E. 
A.  CaBejibeBa  paccKa3ajia  o  coGpaHHH  V.  B.  lOAHHa  b  PyKonncHOM  ot- 
Aene  HHCTHTyTa  pyccKOH  jiHTepaTypbi  PAH.  O  B.  fl.  KacbaHOBe  h  ero 
jieTonncH  HCTopnn  CnGnpH  paccKa3ana  3aBe^yioma5i  (JinjiHajiaMH  KpacHo- 
apcKoro  KpaeBoro  KpaeBe^necKoro  My3ea  A.  B.  EpoAHeBa. 

063op  MaTepnanoB  no  hctophh  ChGhph  anoxn  (J>eoAajiH3Ma  cAejiaji  KaH- 
JXMJX2LT  HCTopHnecKHx  HayK,  AoueHT  KXnM  r.  O.  BbiKOHn.  06a  BbicTynjieHHn 
6biJiH  no^roTOBJieHbi  Ha  ochobc  KHnr  h  pyKonncen  6h6jihotckh  V.  B.  lO^HHa. 

C  6ojibuiHM  HHTepecoM  ynacTHHKaMH  KOHijiepeHUHH  6biJio  BbicjiymeHo 
cooGmeHHe  BHyKa  F.  B.  lO^HHa,  coTpyAHHKa  KO  CO  PAH  A.  Jl.  K>AHHa 
h  KaH^HAaTa  reojioro-MHHepanorHHecKHx  HayK,  AOijeHTa  Ka3axcKoro  Hojih- 
TexHHnecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  H.  A.  nojiOBHHKOBOH  ‘^CH3Hb  Ha  IOahhckom  bh- 
HOKypeHHOM  3aBOAe’. 

3aBeAyioiHa5i  HaynHOH  GhGjihotckoh  EHHceHCKoro  KpaeBeAnecKoro  My3e» 
E.  H.  Ka3aKOBa  paccKa3ana  ynacTHHKaM  KOHtJiepeHUHH  HCTopHio  co3AaHHn 
My3eiiHOH  6h6ahotckh,  OTKpbiTOH  no  peuieHHio  o6mecTBeHHOCTH  r.  Ehhcch- 
CKa  b  1884  r.,  oxapaKTepH30Bajia  ee  ({)OHAbi. 

HeCKOJIbKO  C006meHHH  6bIAH  nocBameHbi  kojuickahhm  otacjiob  peAKHX 
KHnr  KpaeBbix  6h6jihotck.  3aBeAyK)maa  otacjiom  HaunoHajibHOH  6h6jihotckh 
BypHTHH  B.  M.  HeMepHC  paccKa3ana  o  coctoahhh  h  nyTux  pa3BHTH5i  (})OHAa 
peAKOH  KHnrn  HannoHajibHOH  6h6jihotckh  EypuTHH.  3aBeAyioma5i  ceKTOpOM 
AjiTaiiCKOH  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  6H6iiHOTeKH  hm.  UlnuiKOBa  B.  n.  KjiaAOBa 
Aajia  xapaKTepHCTHKy  kojuickahh  H.  H.  Ka3apHHOBa,  HMeiomeHca  b  (Jioh- 
Aax  KpaeBOH  6H6jiHOTeKH.  PaccKa3ana  o  HayHHOH  paGoTe,  npoBOAHMOH  no 
BbiHBjieHHio  KHnr,  npHHaAJie>KamHx  H.  Ka3apHHOBy.  3aBeAyiomafl  otacjiom 
XaGapoBCKOH  KpaeBOH  HayHHOH  GhGjihotckh  T.  B.  KnpnHHeHKO  paccKa3ana 
o  HacjieAHH  B.  K.  ApceHbeBa  b  XaGapoBCKOH  KpaeBOH  HayHHOH  GnGjiHOTeKe, 
o  KHnrax  c  aBTorpa(J)aMH  aBTOpa  h  npn>KH3HeHHbix  H3AaHH5ix.  18  HaHMeHO- 
BaHHH  KHHr,  BblHieAIHHX  npH  5KH3HH  aBTOpa,  HaXOAHTCa  CerOAHJI  B  (j)OHAaX 
GhGahotckh,  17  H3  hhx— c  aBTorpacJiaMH  B.  K.  ApceHbeBa.  Pha  AOKjiaAHHKOB 
nocBHTHAH  cboh  BbiCTynneHHH  HCCJieAOBaHHfiM  o  KHH)KHHKax  KaK  npomnoro 
BeKa,  TaK  h  HbmeuiHero,  hx  GnGjiHOTeKaM,  pojrn  b  pa3BHTHH  KyjibTypbi. 
3to  cooGmeHHH — coTpyAHHKa  peAaKHHH  ra3eTbi  ‘HoBOcnGnpcKHe  hobocth’ 
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A.  <I>.  BojioxtfcoBHHa  ‘Khhdkhhkh  IlpHeHHceHCKoro  xpaa  nepBOH  nojiOBHHbi  19 
Bexa’,  KaHAH^aTa  (JmjiojiorHHecKHx  HayK,  ,aoijeHTa  KpacHoapcKoro  ne^arorn- 
necKoro  HHCTHTyTa  O.  B.  BopxBajib^T,  KaH^H^aTa  ne,aarorHHecKHx  HayK,  jxo- 
ueHTa  KpacHoapCKoro  neAarorHHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  T.  B.  lleTpoHeHKO  ‘MBaH 
MapKejiOBHH  KyaHeuoB — GhGjiho(J)hji  h  hcjiobck’,  HaynHoro  coTpy^HHKa  EhG- 
jihotckh  PAH  Jl.  n.  JlenexHHa  ‘CnGnpnica  b  coGpaHHH  axaAeMHKa  A. 
A.  KyHHHa’,  KaH/wiaTa  (^hjiojiothhcckhx  HayK,  npopeKTopa  XaGapOBCKoro 
rocyaapCTBeHHoro  HHCTHTyTa  KyjibTypbi  C.  M.  HapbiacHOH  ‘Pojib  ceMbH 
MaTBeeBbix  b  pa3BHTHH  khh^choh  KyjibTypbi  flajibHero  BocToxa’. 

H3AaHHK>  jiHTepaTypbi  Ha  GypHTCKOM  a3bixe,  hctophh  h  cerojiHjmiHeMy 
/jhk),  npo6jieMaM  HaunoHajibHoro  htchhh  nocBHTHJia  CBoe  BbiCTynjieHHe 
3aBe^yK>u;aa  xa(j)eApOH  Boctohho-ChGhpckoto  rocynapcTBeHHoro  HHCTHTyTa 
KyjibTypbi,  KaHAH^aT  neaarorHHecKHX  HayK  P.  A.  MonoroeBa. 

KaHAH^aT  (jwJlOJIOTHHCCKHX  HayK,  flOUeHT,  CTapUIHH  HayHHblH  COTpyZIHHK 

mHTB  CO  PAH  C.  A.  naHHa^3e  npocjieAHji  pacnpocTpaHeHHe  pyccxnx 
H3^aHHH  b  Mohtojihh  b  KOHije  19 — Hanajie  20  Bexa. 

Be^ymHH  6H6jiHOTeKapb  KpacHonpcKOH  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  6h6jihotckh  H. 
A.  BapcyxoBa  paccxa3ajia  o  chGhpckhx  H3£aHHHx  b  npare  b  1920 — 30  ronbi. 

Y HaCTHHKH  KOH4)epeHUHH  BbICOKO  OIJCHHJIH  HayHHblH  ypOBCHb  ^OKJia^OB  H 
cooGhichhh,  ypoBeHb  opraHH3au,HH  caMOH  KOH(J)epeHu,HH,  npHHHjiH  pemeHHe 
o  Heo6xo^HMOCTH  ^ajibHeHuiero  npoBe/ieHHH  IOuhhckhx  htchhh  b  t.  Kpac- 
HoapcKe. 

B  3aKJHOHHTeJTbHOM  CJIOBC  HJICHa-KOppCCnOHACHTa  Axa^eMKH  eCTeCTBeH- 
Hbix  HayK,  AHpeKTOpa  Bh6jihotckh  PAH  B.  n.  JleoHOBa  GbiJia  no^TBep^eHa 
HeoGxo^HMOCTb  ^ajibHeHuiero  npoBe^cHHa  KD^hhckhx  htchhh,  HayHHoro 
onHcaHHH  ero  kojijickijhh,  ocTaBuiencH  b  Pocchh,  tunpoKO  npHBJieHeHHH  k 
ynacTHio  b  IOahhckhx  htchhhx  coTpy^HHKOB  KpaeBbix  (oGjiacTHbix)  GhG- 
jihotck  Pocchh,  GhGjihotckh  KoHrpecca  CIUA. 

Te3HCbI  BTOpbIX  lO^HHCKHX  HTCHHH  OnyGjIHKOBaHbl  KpaCHOHpCKOH 
KpaeBOH  HayHHOH  GhGjihotckoh. 

TaTbHHa  JlyKHHHHHa  CaBejibeBa 
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Second  Conference  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  New  Press 

(i.e.  Soviet  independent  publications  of  the  glasnost  period) 

This  was  a  follow-up  to  a  conference  held  at  St  Antony’s  College,  Oxford,  in 
September  1991,  sponsored  by  St  Antony’s,  the  British  Library,  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  Research  Institute,  and  Signals  Trust  International.  At 
the  Oxford  conference,  an  agreement  for  the  creation  of  an  international  union 
catalogue/database  was  reached  between  representatives  from  libraries  in  the 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe  which  have  important  collections  of  the  new  press, 
and  representatives  of  independent  archives  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
which  collect  and  research  the  new  press.  The  agreement  was  that  the  Western 
representatives  would  raise  funds  to  cover  software  (Pro-Cite)  and  keyboarding 
costs,  and  that  the  Russian  representatives  would  catalogue  the  publications 
and  input  records.  Individual  libraries  would  be  responsible  for  adding  their 
own  holdings  notes.  In  October  1991,  the  Russian  participants  founded  the 
Association  of  Collectors  and  Researchers  of  the  New  Press  (as  a  daughter  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society),  whose  members  organised 
the  second  conference,  which  was  held  outside  Moscow  on  11-15  October 
1992. 

The  aim  of  the  conference  was  to  assess  progress  on  the  Oxford  agreement 
and  to  decide  if  and  how  the  scope  of  the  database  and  network  of  contribu¬ 
tors  should  be  widened.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  1000  records  for  the 
database  had  been  keyboarded  and,  when  editing  had  been  completed  (at  the 
end  of  October),  would  be  ready  for  handing  over  to  Western  libraries.  Eric 
Johnson  of  the  Library  of  Congress  examined  the  records,  and  Professor  Mari¬ 
anna  Tax  Choldin  (University  of  Illinois)  handed  over  a  cheque  from  the  BIRD 
Committee  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  keyboarding  these  records.  A  project  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected,  to  be  responsible  for  fund-raising  for  keyboarding  of  the  re¬ 
maining  c.  2000  records  and  to  decide  on  future  management  and  development 
of  the  database.  Membership  consists  of  two  Russian  representatives  from  the 
Association  (names  to  be  announced  later)  and  four  Western  representatives — 
Mario  Corti  (RFE/RL  Research  Institute),  Marianna  Tax  Choldin  (University 
of  Illinois),  Helene  Kaplan  (Bibliotheque  de  Documentation  Internationale 
Contemporaine)  and  Christine  Thomas  (British  Library).  Committees  to  be 
responsible  for  technical  questions  and  questions  of  bibliographical  description 
were  also  appointed. 

The  conference  agreed  that  membership  of  the  network  should  be  widened, 
both  geographically  and  to  cover  different  types  of  institution.  Whereas  ‘Soviet’ 
participation  at  Oxford  had  been  limited  mainly  to  representatives  of  unoffi¬ 
cial  archives,  all  from  Moscow  and  Leningrad  (except  for  one  from  Minsk), 
invitations  to  the  second  conference  had  been  sent  to  colleagues  from  state 
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libraries  and  archives  (Foreign  Literature  Library,  State  Public  Historical  Li¬ 
brary,  Russian  National  Library,  Roskomarkhiv,  Ministry  of  the  Press,  Book 
Chamber,  Russian  Parliament  Library)  and  to  colleagues  from  other  countries 
of  the  former  USSR.  In  fact,  of  the  latter,  only  representatives  from  Estonia 
and  Armenia  attended,  but  the  Association  intends  to  canvass  further,  and  has 
applied  to  the  Soros  Foundation  for  a  grant  to  supply  PCs  and  Pro-Cite  to 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

As  for  widening  of  access,  both  to  institutions  in  the  former  USSR  and  in 
the  West,  Mario  Corti  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  mounting  the  database  on  a 
system  to  be  known  as  WEBNET,  which  is  conceived  as  a  network  specialising 
in  bibliographic  and  other  files  relating  to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  possibility  was  also  discussed  of  adding  to  the  database  other  forms 
of  material,  apart  from  serials — e.g.  ephemera  such  as  political  leaflets,  party 
manifestos,  and  photographs. 

The  practical  part  of  the  conference — progress  report  and  plans  for  the 
future — was  not  extensive.  Most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  papers  providing 
new  information  about  various  aspects  of  the  new  press  and  centres  which 
collect  and  research  it.  Speakers  included:  Kirill  Nemirovich-Danchenko  (on 
the  Russian  new  press  in  Estonia);  Aleksandr  Posadskov  (Novosibirsk)  (on 
the  Siberian  new  press);  Vladimir  Mukhin  (Moscow)  (on  the  military  press); 
Vitalii  Grigor'ev  (on  the  St  Petersburg  Independent  Library);  Dmitrii  Brodskii 
(on  its  Moscow  counterpart);  Lora  Zueva  (Moscow)  (on  children’s  samiz¬ 
dat);  Tatfiana  Semenova  (on  the  collections  of  the  State  Public  Historical  Li¬ 
brary);  Mikhail  Afanas'ev  (on  possible  future  collecting  policies  for  ephemera); 
Radislava  Tsapina  of  the  Gumanitarnyi  fond  im.  Pushkina  (on  the  literary  new 
press);  Aleksandr  Kushnir  (on  rock  and  jazz  press);  a  representative  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  Contemporary  Documentation  (which  is  based  on  the  former  Central 
Committee  Archive);  the  deputy  director  of  the  Armenian  National  Library 
(on  the  new  press  in  Armenia);  and  a  representative  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Press.  The  amount  of  information  was  too  great  to  digest,  let  alone  to  sum¬ 
marise.  The  proceedings  were  taped  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  published. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  conference  will  be  published  by  the  Russian 
Bibliographical  Society. 
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In  July  1992  the  first  issue  of  Bibliohrafiia  ukrainoznavstva:  bileten'  Komisii 
ukrains'koi  bibliohrafii  Mizhnarodnoi  asotsiatsii  ukrainistiv  was  published  in 
Lviv.  The  address  of  the  editorial  board  is:  Lviv  290008,  vul.  Vynnychenka, 
24.  The  journal  can  also  be  ordered  from:  Ukrainian  Studies  Fund,  1583 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA  02138,  U.S.A. 


COSEELIS  Annual  Conference 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Council  for  Slavonic  and  East  European  Library 
and  Information  Services  will  take  place  at  the  University  of  Manchester, 
23-24  September  1993.  Further  information  is  available  from:  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Sing,  John  Rylands  University  Library,  University  of  Manchester, 
Oxford  Road,  Manchester  Ml 3  9PP,  U.K.  Tel.:  061  275  3726.  E-mail: 
CRSING@fsl.li.man.ac.uk. 


Conference  on  Garshin 

The  First  International  Conference  on  Garshin  will  take  place  on  10-13 
September  1993  in  Donetsk.  The  conference  almost  coincides  with  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Donetsk.  Those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
celebrations  of  this  anniversary  should  aim  to  be  in  Donetsk  by  6  September. 
On  this  occasion  there  will  also  be  a  gathering  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Hughes,  founder  of  the  city.  Anyone  wishing  to  offer  a  paper  or  to  attend  the 
conference  should  get  in  touch  with  Professor  Peter  Henry  at  83  Hyndland 
Road,  Glasgow  G12  9JE  (tel.  041  339  6699)  or  at  Glasgow  University  (tel. 
041  339  8855  ext.  5599,  fax  041  330  4808). 


Contributors 


Mikhail  Bezrodnyi  is  an  independent  scholar,  resident  in  Hannover. 

Ia.  D.  Isajevych  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Culture,  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences  in  Lviv. 

E.  L.  Nemirovskii  is  a  Senior  Consultant  at  the  Institute  of  the  Book,  Russian 
Book  Chamber. 

Janis  Paeglis  was  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Latvian  Academy  of  Sciences 
Library  and,  prior  to  that,  Head  of  its  Bibliography  Department. 

Mary  Stuart  is  Associate  Professor  and  Reference  Librarian,  University  of 
Illinois. 

r 

Hanna  Swiderska  was  formerly  Curator  of  Polish  Collections  at  the  British 
Library. 


Cover  motif:  Lithograph  by  Jerzy  Warchalowski,  reproduced  in  catalogue  of  Wy- 
stawa  Drukarska,  organised  in  1904/5  in  Cracow  by  the  Towarzystwo  ‘Polska  Sztuka 
Stosowana’. 
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The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

Glas  is  a  first-rate  magazine,  well  planned  and  very 
well  translated.  Anyone  interested  in  Russia  and  good 
writing  should  seek  it  out. 
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Glas  is  a  non-partisan  periodical  publishing  simply  the  best 
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exciting  works  rescued  from  the  archives. 
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Russian  Press  Service,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Moscow 
and  Evanston,  supplies  Russian  books  and  periodicals 
to  libraries  and  academic  institutions. 

•  We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  new  titles  in  history, 
literature,  economics,  social  sciences,  the  arts  and 
humanities.  We  carry  books  published  by  the  new 
independent  publishers  as  well  as  by  the  formerly  official 
publishing  houses.  We  supply  books  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  institutes  (Economic,  State  and  Law, 
Sociology  and  so  forth)  We  offer  many  books  published 
outside  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

•  We  supply  books  through  blanket  orders  and  standing  order. 
We  search  for  dtles  you  want.  We  can  tell  you  whether  the 
serials  to  which  you  already  subscribe  have  ceased 
publication. 
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in  Russia. 
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on  periodicals. 
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Titles  available  immediately  from  our  offices  in 
Minneapolis,  Moscow,  Kiev  and  Minsk. 

- ATTENTION - 

Slavic  Scholars  and  Librarians: 

East  View  Publications  proudly  announces  its  large-scale 
entry  into  the  supply  of  academic  and  policy  book  literature 
from  Russia  and  other  CIS  countries. 

We  provide  the  following  services: 

•  BLANKET  PURCHASE  ORDERS 

•  FIRM  (SINGLE  TITLE)  ORDERS 

•  “TEMPLANY”  ORDERS 

For  specific  titles,  East  View  Publications  provides  the  greatest 
ordering  flexibility  in  the  business.  We  accept  orders  based  on 
listings  in  Knizhnaia  letopis’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  Knigotorgovyi 
biulleten’,  and  even  our  competitors’  catalogs!  In  addition  we 
publish  the  industry’s  most  comprehensive  and  user-friendly 
catalogs,  and  also  offer  ON-LINE  title  searches  and  ordering  via 
computer  and  E-Mail.  Ordering  books  from  Russia  has  never  been 
easier!  Best  of  all,  OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  BEST. 
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This  collection,  based  on  the  extensive  holdings  of  MOSCOW 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  and  other  independent  rese¬ 
arch  centers  and  libraries,  offers  unique  source  materials 
representing  a  very  wide  range  of  opposition  and  dissident 
periodicals  since  1987,  the  year  in  which  first  "SAMIZDAT” 
publications  started  to  appear  more  openly. 

ALL  MICROFICHE  ARE  UP  TO  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Titles  include  not  only  more  than  800  political,  cultural, 
ecological,  religious,  and  national-democratic  underground 
serials,  but  also  many  clandestine  materials  of  all  Kinds: 
leaflets  and  bulletins,  programs  and  charters  of  political 
parties,  student,  feminist  and  human  rights  organizations, 
Christian,  Jewish  and  Muslim  movements,  election  materials 
of  current  political  leaders  and  much  more. 

AN  INVALUABLE  COLLECTION  FOR  RESEARCHERS  AND  HISTORIANS 

Materials  are  in  Russian,  Belorussian,  Ukrainian  and  other 
languages.  Any  selected  publications  are  available.  Please 
contact  us  for  free  detailed  catalogues: 

New  York  office  of  MIPP 
2225  Benson  Avenue,  #5L 
Brooklyn,  NY  11214  USA 
Tel. /Fax  (718)  373-3173 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  MANY  ORIGINAL  "SAMIZDAT"  PUBLICATIONS 
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